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PKEFACE. 


HE present volume is not intended for the scientific reader, nor does it lay claim to any 
special originality of design. It is simply a popular description of Remarkable Parks 
and Gardens, public and private, ancient and modern, interspersed with illustrative 
anecdotes and notes on the history of Gardening. Much of it is based on “ Les Jardins” of 
Arthur Mangin; but material which seemed useful or entertaining has been freely borrowed 
from all available authorities. It is hoped, therefore, that the reader will meet with no pages 
absolutely dull or uninteresting; and it is even expected that he will meet with many details 
of which he was before ignorant, that will prove a source of pleasant recreation. 

Beginning with the Gardens of Antiquity, those of Rome and Greece and the Eastern 
World, we. pass on to the Medieval Gardens, the Gardens of the Renaissance, the Modern 
Gardens of Europe and Great Britain, and those which are now most celebrated abroad and 
at home. We mark the introduction of the so-called classical style, of the grotesque and 
architectural styles, and finally of that school of Landscape Gardening which is generally 
known as the English. The most famous Public Parks and Botanical Gardens are individually 
described; and our labours conclude with remarks on the Trees and Plants best adapted for 
Gardens on a large scale, on the animals most easily trained or acclimatized, and on Con¬ 
servatories and their uses. 

We truBt, therefore, that our compendium, popular as it professes to be, will be found 
tolerably exhaustive; and we commend it to the indulgent consideration of all who take a 
pleasure in the humanizing and pleasurable Art of Gardening. 
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THE OAHUE-NS OK GREECE, 


One of the earliest descriptions—the earliest, perhaps, on record—of 
Garden, is that which Iiomer has introduced into his “ Odyssey: ” 
description written with a grace of language and luxuriance of colourin 
that serve to show how sensible of horticultural beauty was 


The blind old nmu of Scio'e rocky isle.' 
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GARDEN OF ALCINOUS. 


He paints as follows the garden of Alcinoiis, King of Phcecia, which the “godlike Odysseus” 
visited:— 

“ There in full prime the orchard trees grow tall— 

Sweet fig, pomegranate, apple fruited fair, 

Pear, and the healthful olive. Each and all 
Both summer droughts and chills of winter spare: 

All the year round they flourish. Some the air 
Of zephyr warms to life, some doth mature. 

Apple grows old on apple, pear on pear, 

Fig follows fig, vintage doth vintage lure: 

Thus the rich revolution doth for aye endure.’* 


Such was the “dainty paradise” of Alcinoiis, which probably suggested to Tasso his dream of 
Armida’s enchanted realm—one of the richest episodes in the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” At all 



A GARDEN IK ANCIENT GREECE. 


events, Homer has made it plainly visible to us and every student of the “ Odyssey”—with its 
glowing fruitage, its unfading bloom, its perennial verdure. See how it spreads, in many a 
“ flowery square,” before the royal mansion—entwined and fertilized by crystal streams, which 
issue from two different well-heads ! On the further slope blushes the vineyard with its purple 
honours; and all about and around the matured orchards expose their burden to the golden sun. 
From the winter winds they are protected by a dense barrier of wooded hills; and hence, like 
the poet’s song, the entire landscape is radiant with “perpetual youth.” 

To the Gardens of Solomon, with their fruit-trees, cisterns of water, and balm-breathing 
flowers, we shall by-and-by refer. We pass on to a brief survey of the Gardens of Ancient Greece. 
They wore few of the natural charms which are so dear to English amateurs. They seem to 


Homer, “ Odyssey,” Philip Worsiey’s translation. 















ISLAND-GARDENS IN THE H5GEAN. 
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have been simply spaces of green-sward, or groves of plane and fig and elm, studded with 
statuary, and adorned with graceful pavilions. For the genuine Garden, in which Art was rightly 
subordinate to Nature, we must turn to the islands of the blue Aegean. There the bold diversi¬ 
ties of surface—jutting rock, swelling hill, and shady vale—and the glorious perspectives of a 
sapphire ocean, which never wearied or even satisfied the spectator’s eye, lent additional attraction 
to the verdure of the turf and the brilliant hues of the flowers. In those fairy isles, as Milton 
sings, 

“ Eternal summer dwells; 

And west winds, with musky wing 
About the cedam alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells.” 

They have been so lavishly endowed by Nature 
that man can do but little to enhance their 
graces. Byron in his “ Don Juan,” and Lord 
Lytton in his “ Zanoni,” have painted them with 
rare truthfulness and glow of colouring; but, for 
a still more effective picture than either has 
drawn, we turn to the poet with whose song they 
are indissolubly associated :—* 

“ And now, arriving at the isle " — 

(the island is Calypso’s; the visitor is Mercury)— 

“.he springs 

Oblique, and landing with subsided wings, 

Walks to the cavern 'mid the tall green rocks, 

Where dwelt the goddess with the lovely locks. 

Ho paused: and there came on him, as he stood, 

A smell of cedar and of citron wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all the while, 

And sang a low, sweet song, that made him hark and smile. 

A eylvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 

Poplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 

In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 
And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued water-fowl. 

The cave in front was spread with a green vine, 

Whose dark round bunches almost burst with wine: 

And from four springs, running a sprightly race, 

Four fountains clear and crisp refreshed the place; 

While all about a meadowy ground was seen 
Of violets mingling with the paisley green.” 

The Greek Island-Gardens were probably all square in shape. They were planted with 
fruit-trees of every kind, and of every variety of foliage; from the boughs of the apple and 
the pear drooped festoons of the loaded vine; wild flowers, violets, narcissi, and gladioles, 
mingled with clumps of cultivated roses, hyacinths, and lilies; a dusky shade was given 
wherever needed by thick groves of cypress, laurel, plane, and pine; and outside the radiant 
enclosure stood a barrier of less precious trees to screen it from unwelcome winds. A spring, 
sacred to some Naiad, watered the flowery space; and in its centre, at the intersecting point of 

* We take Leigh Hunt’s translation of this well-known passage. 
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A ROMAN GARDEN-SCENE. 


the two main walks, shone a temple of marble, whose ivy-twined altar was dedicated to the 
ever-young Dionysos. 

SYRIAN GARDENS. 

We turn to Syria. There the Grecized Oriental taste, favoured by localities not less pic¬ 
turesque than fertile, surrounded the wealthy cities of the Seleucidse with airy Paradises. Who 
has not heard of those of Antioch ? 

“The encircling rampart,” says Renan, “planted upon precipitous rocks by a masterly 
achievement of military architecture, embraced the summit of the mountains, and, with the 
rocks, formed at an immense elevation a dentilated crown of marvellous effect. Some surprising 
prospects might be obtained from it. Within the walls of Antioch were hills seven hundred feet 
in height, torrents, precipices, deep ravines, cascades, inaccessible caverns, and, in the midst of 
all, a number of delightful parterres. A dense cluster of myrtle, flowering box, and laurel; of 
plants always green, and of the tenderest green; masses of rock, hidden among violets, hyacinths, 
and cyclamens—-give to these wild heights the aspect of hanging gardens. The variety of the 
flowers—the freshness of the turf, composed of an incredible number of tiny grasses—the beauty 
of the plane-trees overshadowing the classic Orontes,—inspire that elasticity and something of 
that sweet perfume which intoxicated the fine intellects of Chrysostom, Libanius, and Julian.” 

GRECO-ROMAN GARDENS. 

Some idea of the luxuriant vegetation and decoration of the Greek gardens in the era of 
Roman supremacy, may be obtained from the ideal sketches of the romancists; and that they 
had changed but little since Homer drew in glowing outline the vineyards of Alcinoiis, we may 
gather from the following “garden-scene,” painted by the author of “ Leucippus and Clitophon.” 

The garden, on each of its four sides, was enclosed by a wall of moderate height; and on 
each side projected a roof supported by a complete army of pillars. In the interior of this 
arcaded area, the verdurous branches of the most varied plants, falling one upon another, twined 
together their sprays, interlaced their foliage, and married their fruits. Suspended to the planes, 
swung to and fro the heavy festoons of gay lianas. The ivy, wreathed around the pine, seemed 
to be one with the stem which it embraced. The vines, supported by tall reeds, displayed to 
the sun their graceful leafiness. Clusters of flowers drooped athwart the trellises. The shadows 
of the foliage, as it wavered in the air, mingled with the rays of the sun, and sowed the ground 
with undulating shade. In the midst of innumerable flowers, a fountain, which glassed their 
beauty, filled a square basin with its crystal freshness. You would have thought you saw two 
gardens—the one real, the other reflected in the waters. A throng of birds inhabited the grove : 
some tamed by the fostering care of man ; others flying freely, and disporting themselves on the 
tall crests of the trees. Those charmed the ear, and these the eye. The grasshopper and the 
swallow sang their songs; the one on the bosom of the Morning, the other in the lap of Earth. 
In the head-waters of the fount the swan arched her snowy neck. In a cage suspended to a 
tree chattered the noisy parrot. The peacock expanded the glory of his plumes amidst the 
flowers; whose splendour rivalled the colours of his plumage, while each plume shone like a 
flower. 

GARDENS IN PALESTINE. 

A word or two must be said in reference to the Gardens of Palestine. It seems probable 


GARDENS OF THE EAST. 
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that various exotic plants were reared in them, in addition to those indigenous to the country. 
Such seetus a fair inference to draw from the description of Solomon’s Gardens which occurs in 
the “ Targum,” or Ecclesiastes ii. 5, 6 :— 

“ I made me well-watered gardens and paradises; and sowed there all kinds of plants— 
some for use of eating, and some for use of drinking, and some for purposes of medicine—all 
kinds of plants of spices. I planted in them trees of emptiness” (that is, not fruit-bearing), 
“ and all trees of spices which the spectres and demons brought me from India, and every tree 
which produces fruit. And its border was from the wall of the citadel, which is in Jerusalem, 
by the waters of Siloah. I chose reservoirs of water, which, behold, are for watering the trees 
and the plants; and I made me fish-ponds of water, some of them also for the plantation which 
rears the trees, to water it.” 

The Gardens of Palestine were surrounded by thick hedges of thorn or walls of masonry; 
and each one boasted its lodge or watch-tower, for the keeper who drove away the wild beasts 
and robbers. Such is the case, as Mr. Layard tells us, even at the present day :—“ The broad 
silver river wound through the plain; the great city cast its dark shadows in the moonlight; 
the light of ‘ the lodges in the gardens of cucumbers’ flickered at our feet; and the deep silence 
was only broken by the sharp report of a rifle fired by the watchful guards to frighten away the 
wild boars that lurked in the melon-beds.” * 

Within these semi-fortified enclosures were planted the fig-tree and the pomegranate, the 
olive, the walnut, and the oleander; the almond displayed its fleeting beauty; citron and medlar 
and quince appealed to the appetite of the spectator. Roses bloomed in every variety of hue. 
Nor were the more useful plants of the kitchen-garden wanting: lettuce, and endive, and rue, 
and coriander; cucumbers, leeks, onions, garlic, and melons. A space was set apart for the 
cultivation of date and sycamore trees; but, generally speaking, nothing of that order and sym¬ 
metry was visible which is a characteristic of our English gardens. According to an old writer, 
the enclosures we have described formed “ a confused miscellany of trees jumbled together, 
without either posts, walks, arbours, or anything of art or design.” The water which kept alive 
their verdure was collected in a reservoir; and thence, through numerous conduits, led to every 
thirsty bed. So essential was this irrigation in a climate like that of Palestine, that by the old 
Hebrew prophets “ a well-watered garden” is always adopted as a symbol of prosperity and 
abundance (Isaiah lviii. 11). 


GARDENS IN PERSIA AND ASSYRIA. 

The Gardens of Persia and Assyria were not the least of their glories ; and the “ Hanging 
Gardens” of Babylon have acquired as enduring a fame as its Temple of Belus. By some 
authorities their creation has been attributed to that half-mythical, half-historical queen, Semi- 
ramis; by others, to a nameless king of Syria, who had yielded to the wish of one of his 
queens—a Persian—to see around her the smiling meads of her native land. Of their exact 
situation and dimensions we possess no information; of their appearance, we may form a conjec¬ 
ture from the more or less accurate descriptions of Strabo, Diodorus, and Philo of Byzantium. 

They were laid out in a square of about four hundred feet, and rose in a series of terraces, 
each of which was supported by a colonnade. The topmost gallery, which sustained the weight 


* Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 365. 
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of the highest terrace, was fifty cubits high. The walls were remarkable for their solid con¬ 
struction ; they were twenty-two feet thick. The gallery roof was composed of stones hewn into 
the shape of beams, each measuring sixteen feet in length by four in width. Upon each roof 
was placed, at first, a bed of reeds, mixed with a large quantity of asphalt; next, a double layer 
of bricks, cemented with plaster; and, finally, a covering of sheets of lead, to prevent the mois¬ 
ture from penetrating into the foundations. Above this third stratum was spread a depth of 
rich earth, sufficient for the nourishment of trees fifty feet in height; and this artificial soil, care¬ 
fully dressed, was filled with an infinite number of plants, collected from every country, and 
remarkable either for their height, their fruit, their flowers, or their foliage. It was a kind of 
forest, rising in twenty successive levels, its interlacing roots binding together and consolidating 
the enormous layers. Each gallery opened on the terrace beneath ; and included several royal 
apartments variously adorned, and also a chamber containing the machines which raised abundant 
supplies of water from the Euphrates, though no one could see them at work. A perfect network 
of canals spread over the different squares and plantations, maintaining a freshness which never 
faded and a bloom which never decayed. 

Such were the “ Hanging Gardens ” of Babylon. When we have allowed for the exaggera¬ 
tion of the ancient historians, enough will remain to make us marvel at the enormous labour 
which must have been expended upon their construction. 

In the midst of the desolation of Babylon, in that vast plain so barren and so wild to-day, 
a traveller has discovered, on the supposed site of its gardens, a tree, with all the signs of the 
greatest antiquity, which is wholly foreign to the country, and the congeners of which can be 
found only in India. It is a solitary memorial, perhaps, of departed splendour. 

The great Gardens of Media were also attributed to Semiramis: among others, a vast 
enclosure at the foot of Mount Bagistan; and another, of still grander dimensions, near the city 
of Chauon. A spacious area traversed by wide straight alleys, adorned with pavilions and 
fountains, irrigated by crystal streamlets, embalmed and enriched by rare flowers, and planted 
with prolific fruit-trees, constituted for the ancient Persians an earthly Paradise—a word which 
is, in fact, of Persian origin. And these Paradises, enclosed by a wall or strong palisade, 
resembled, on a large scale, the palace of Laertes, and in their grave simplicity approached the 
severe taste of the Greeks. 

“ Le jardin etait grand, profond, mystdrieux, 

Fermd par de haute mure aux regards curieux, 

Semd de Geurs e’ouvraut ainsi que dee paupihree, 

Et d’insectea vermeils qui couraient sur les pierres, 

Plein de bourdonnemente et de confuses voix; 

An milieu presqu’un champ; dans le fond preaqu'un bois.”— Victor Hooo. 

Imitated. 

Broad was the garden, deep, mysterious; 

From curious eyes by lofty ramparts screened, 

And sown with glowing Gowers; a hum and stir 
Of voices rose from forth the insect world ; 

Its centre most a meadow occupied, 

And most a wood dense-Gourished in its depths. 


Such Paradises were scattered over the whole of Asia Minor; not a Persian satrap but 
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created one in close proximity to his palace. Xenophon refers to that of Belesis, Governor of 
Syria. Tissaphernes, says Plutarch, gave the name of Alcibiades, out of his great friendship for 
the Athenian hero, to the most beautiful of his domains; the most delightful in the copiousness 
of its waters, in the freshness of its meadows, in the charm of its solitary bowers, in the embel¬ 
lishments of every kind which had been lavished there with a truly royal magnificence.* 

The Persian Paradise does not seem to have changed its character since the days of Xerxes 
and Darius, and in the pages of Chardin it figures as in the pages of Xenophon. 

EGYPTIAN GARDENS. 

After the Gardens of Persia, those of Egypt, in spite of the beauty of their flowers and 
their abundant waters, would scarcely deserve to be cited, did they not present the most perfect 
and most artificial type of the architectural or architectonic garden. They were ornamented 
with massive gates, obelisks, and long-drawn colonnades: as for their monotony, we may attri- 



A GARDEN IN OLD EGYPT. 


bute it to two causes—one moral, the other physical; the one, a tendency on the part of the Egyp¬ 
tian mind to model everything after the sacred type of their temples; the other, the prevalent 
uniformity of the localities presented by the long valley of the Nile,—a narrow and almost level 
plain between two ranges of verdurous but cloud-capped mountains. The ordinary Egyptian 
garden was a square area, surrounded by a palisade of timber; on one side rippled the Nile, or a 
canal fed by it, and a row of cone-shaped trees rose between the Nile and the palisade. On the 
same side was situated the entrance; and an avenue of palms and of other trees, cut into a 
pyramidal shape, traversed the garden in the direction of the cardinal points. The centre was 
occupied by a pavilion or trcllised bower; and the remainder of the space was divided into 
squares embellished with trees and flowers,—and four tranquil pools, glistening with lilies, and 
tenanted by aquatic birds; and finally, at the bottom of the garden, between a vinery and 
the main alley, stood a kiosk of four chambers—the first roofed and adorned with balustraded 


• Plutarch, “ Alcibitulea.” 
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balconies; the three others, open to the day, containing the hydraulic machinery, fruits, and offerings 
to the gods. Sometimes the kiosks were of a circular shape, with parapets supporting a low roof. 

There is good reason to conjecture, from the mosaic known as the “ Stone of Palestrina," 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with the art of landscape-gardening. This curious monu¬ 
ment represents a garden after a well-known English type. In the foreground, a man is plying 
an elegant skiff on a small canal, which winds l>eneath an arcade of trellis-work, decorated with 
festooned foliage. Beneath this arbour several seats are placed, and ladies are enjoying an 
al-fresco repast to the sweet sounds of musical instruments. Some other airy fabrics are also 
visible, and the plants then cultivated, and various species of animals—which, apparently, have 



KUYTT1A* BAItliK. 


been assembled to form a menagerie. And, lastly, in the background rises a cliff, with an 
archer practising with bow and arrow on its summit. 

The Egyptian Gardens fall into two categories,—the sacred and the private. . In the latter 
class must be ranked the royal gardens, which wero reserved absolutely for the sovereign’s use. 
The sacred gardens surrounded the temples; those vast and stately piles which served not only 
as sanctuaries for the celebration of the rites and mysteries of religion, but also as residences for 
the “ animal gods,” or sacred animals, and their priests. The wide enclosures were planted with 
palm-trees and sycamores, and contained spacious basins of granite and porphyry, in which the 
lotus bloomed and the sacred crocodiles basked. In the sunny glades wandered at will the ibis 
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and the ichneumon; that formidable serpent, the naja, which the Egyptian priests had learned to 
tame; and the varan or monitor, a great lizard which, according to an Egyptian belief, preserved 
among the Arabs of our own day, hissed a warning of the approach of any dangerous animals, 
and particularly of its colleague in divinity, the crocodile. 

The country residences of Egyptians of rank occupied very extensive areas, and comprised 
spacious gardens. When they were not situated on the banks of the Nile, they were always 
provided with a broad and deep canal, which received the waters of that river, and supplied the 
basins, often of surprising dimensions, which they invariably contained. In these basins the 
owner took his pleasure in a richly-decorated barge, rowed by slaves, fishing, or listening to the 
sounds of music,—alone, or accompanied by his family and friends. 



IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


The waters were also collected in wells and cisterns, for the purpose of irrigating the planta¬ 
tions; and nowhere was, or is, artificial irrigation more needful than in sun-parched Egypt. 
As it seldom rains, and as it is not possible to trust the well-ordered gardens to the effects 
of the periodic inundations of the Nile, their adequate irrigation depends entirely on the 
resources created by skilfully storing up the water in large reservoirs at the epoch of the 
annual overflows. 

The mode of irrigation in use among the ancient Egyptians was very simple. They sus¬ 
pended buckets or vessels to one end of a kind of lever or balance, erected above the reservoir; 
then, when these were filled, they were slung by strips of leather, or a yoke, to the shoulders of 
the weary slave, and duly emptied on the beds and borders, or at the foot of the trees. The 
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pulley and the watering-pot were unknown, though at a comparatively late period the hydraulic 
wheel crept into use. 

The gardens were kept up with zealous attention; their composition was tastefully and 
agreeably varied, and the great number of useful and beautiful plants cultivated in them strik¬ 
ingly illustrated the partiality of the Egyptians for horticultural pursuits, and the extent of 
their botanical researches. But the design was simple, and scarcely elegant It was based 
exclusively on the straight line and the right angle. The beds were small and square; they 
were intersected by alleys, and surrounded by a raised border. A portion of the garden was 
arranged in shady groves and avenues. At the foot of each tree was dug a circular cavity, 
in order to retain the water, and carry it straight to the roots. 

It is difficult to say whether the Egyptians, like our own ancestors, amused themselves by 
training the trees to assume particular forms, or whether the figure always adopted in sculpture 
was simply a conventional sign intended to represent any and every kind of tree. We incline to 
the latter opinion; and, indeed, it is to be noted that the pomegranates and some other easily 
recognizable trees are generally drawn with unequal branches. Perhaps only those trees with 
thick foliage and ample tops were cut into the form of cones or pyramids. 

The great gardens were generally divided into several parts, each with its special destina¬ 
tion. For example: one enclosure was devoted to palms or sycamores, another to the vine, a 
third to culinary plants, a fourth to flowers and ornamental plants; and this last was not the 
least extensive. A large number of shrubs and herbaceous plants were grown in pots of red 
earthenware exactly like our own, and arranged in long lines down the tree-bordered walks and 
the blooming beds. Besides the garden properly so called, wealthy patricians possessed, as 
appendages to their villas, stables and poultry-yards, parks and fish-ponds, and even preserves of 
game,—anticipating in every respect the arrangements of an English country gentleman’s estate. 

CHINESE GARDENS. 

Horticultural authorities, attribute the creation or invention—which shall we call it? 
—of Parks, or Irregular Gardens, to the Chinese. In that strange, “flowery land”—which 
anticipated us by centuries in so many of the refinements of civilization, and which is scarcely 
opened even now to the enterprise of the West—we must seek for the earliest types of the 
French Ermenonville and the English Stow. Hundreds of years before our era, China had sur¬ 
passed the art of our Kents, Browns, and Le N6tres, as much as the power and wealth of the 
“ Brother of the Sun ” surpassed the pomp and grandeur of Louis XIV. and Queen Anne. The 
documents extant in reference to the “ parks of China ” do not date further back, it is true, than 
the fourth century before Christ; but we may reasonably infer that, at an epoch when Hellas was 
still content with her simple vineyards, the Middle Empire had invented the Ornamental Garden. 

Meng-tseu, a famous Chinese philosopher, mentions the ancient demesne of Wen-Wang as 
seven leagues in circumference, and says that every Chinaman was at liberty to hunt therein, or 
to cut grass and wood. “Wen-Wang shared his park in common with the people: the latter 
found it too small: was not this just ? ” So wrote Meng-tseu, 386 b.c. He adds that the park 
of Siouan-Wang, kept rigorously closed, was a “ veritable Dead Sea of four leagues circuit in 
the bosom of the empire.” Whoever killed a stag in it was punished with death; it was the 
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prototype of William the Conqueror’s “New Forest,” or Louis the Eleventh’s “ Plessis-lez- 
Tours.” The people, justly, found it too large. 

A century later, Chi-Hang-Ti, of the Thsin dynasty, a great destroyer of books and of the 
feudal kingdoms formed by his predecessors, erected within a park of thirty leagues in circum¬ 
ference the models of all the palaces he had overthrown, or whose lords he had vanquished and 
deposed. And, to represent the different parts of his empire, he formed an immense collection 
of quadrupeds, fish, and birds; and he realized, in anticipation, and on a far larger scale, the 
phantasies of the Villa Hadriana: or perhaps we may say, with more justice, that he blended 
together the Botanical and the Zoological Gardens. 

Wou-Ti, of the Han dynasty, a great conqueror who carried his standards to the bank of 
the Indus and the shores of the Caspian (140 b.c.), had a park of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty miles in circuit, covered with summer palaces, and kiosks, and grottoes, and every variety 
of artificial decoration. It was with difficulty kept in order by thirty thousand slaves; and 
every province was bound to send there annually the rarest and choicest specimens of its flora. 

But another prince of the same dynasty neglected his private gardens for a truly royal reason. 
“ I wish,” he said, “ to convert all China into a garden : had my predecessor employed in useful 
clearings the immense sums he expended on the embellishment of his parks, abundant provision 
would have been made for many thousands of men who are now in want of rice.” Noble words 
these, and truly worthy of a king! 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ORIENTAL GARDENS. 

If Chinese civilization has remained stationaTy, it has at all events been steadily persisted 
in, thanks to the vis inertia and the singular tenacity which, in default of other virtues, distin¬ 
guish that remarkable race. The case has been different with the other civilizations of the East. 
India and Indo-China, Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt,—these offer to us only the fragments or 
ruins of the great empires which formerly astonished the universe with their power and splen¬ 
dour. These empires have gone down: some under the assaults of barbarous invaders; others 
before the arms of the intelligent nations of the West; and others undermined by the ravages of 
the social maladies—slavery, lust, ignorance, superstition, luxury—by which all were more or less 
infected. We know that in all they conceive and all they execute the Easterns aim at the Grand, 
or rather at the Gigantic ; that they seek to dazzle—ay, even to dazzle and confound themselves. 
These tendencies have impressed a character on all their monuments which is easily recognized— 
a character which never varied so long as the arts continued to flourish in Asia and Egypt. On 
the other hand, the sensuality and indolence of these peoples are proverbial. These elements, 
added to those which are furnished by that beneficent Nature in whose bosom the arts arose and 
were developed, enable us to supply in a great degree the want of exact information relative to 
the ancient gardens of the East, the vestiges of which are now unfortunately so few. 

In lands where all the wealth as well as all the power was concentrated in the hands of 
absolute rulers; where luxuriousness prevailed instead of elegance; where magnificence found 
its supreme expression, as wealth has done in our own day, in the accumulation of precious 
objects ; where the enslaved thousands wasted their sorry lives at the will of a few arrogant and 
debauched masters,—gardens were rare, but they were vast and sumptuous; they astonished by 
their gorgeousness rather than charmed by their beauty. 
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Let us glance at the picture of the Moslem Paradise set forth in the glowing pages of the 
Koran :—It is situated in the seventh heaven, immediately beneath the throne of God; its soil is 
like the finest wheaton flour or purest musk; its paths are paved with pearls and hyacinths; the 
walls of its pavilions shine with gold and silver; the stems of its ever-living trees are of gold— 
and among these the most remarkable is the tree called Tuba, or the Tree of Happiness. This 
tree grows in the palace appropriated to Mohammed, but one of its branches will extend into 
the abode of every true believer. It is loaded with pomegranates, and dates, and grapes, and 
other fruits of a surprising size, and of a flavour unknown to mortal palates; so that if any one 
desire to partake of a fruit of a particular kind, it will immediately tempt his willing lips. The 
heavy branches droop spontaneously to the level of the hands which desire to reach them; and 
so wonderful is the prolificness of this tree, that it will furnish the blessed not only with their 
nourishment, but with silken vestments, and steeds saddled and bridled, and richly caparisoned; 
while such is its magnitude, that the swiftest horse, speeding at full gallop, cannot escape from 
its shadow in a hundred years. 

The music and brightness of falling waters being essential to complete a beautiful landscape, 
the Koran speaks of the rivers of Paradise as constituting one of its principal charms. Some of 
these flow with water, others with milk, others with wine, and others with honey. All take 
their source in the roots of the tree Tuba. Two of them are the A1 Kanthur and the River of 
Life; but, lest they should be insufficient, the garden is watered by an infinite number of wells 
and fountains, the pebbles of which are rubies and emeralds, and the beds camphor and musk, 
and the banks of saffron. 

We have here the ideal of a garden as conceived by men of powerful imaginations, greedy of 
voluptuous delight, and yearning, under the furnace-glow of a burning sun, for the freshness of 
leafy shadows and perfumed waters. And we understand how it was that the Orientals 
endeavoured to realize these supernatural blisses, and, while waiting for the celestial, to surround 
themselves with an earthly Paradise, in which should be combined, so far as possible, all the 
joys that iu their eyes constituted perfect happiness. 

And undoubtedly it was the emperors, the khans, the rajahs of Hindustan who approached 
most nearly to the realization of this ideal dream, as will be admitted by all who have read the 
fairy description of the gardens of Kashmir in Mr. Andrew Wilson’s “Abode of Snow.” They 
were fortunate in having at their disposal all the mineral and vegetable treasures of their Eden- 
land. For the creation and decoration of their palaces, verandahs, pavilions, terraces, peristyles, 
they had granite and marble and porphyry and jasper and malachite, teak-wood, iron-wood, 
sandal-wood ; to form their shrubberies, alleys, groves, and coppices, they had innumerable 
plants of majestic stature, with foliage graceful and always green, flowers richly coloured and 
fragrant, and aromatic bark; to sparkle in the marble fountains, and refresh the soil, and 
embalm the air, they had the shining waters of sacred rivers, which they could impregnate with 
the breath of musk, amber, benzoin, and other essences. To people and enliven their garden- 
alleys, they had the charming gazelle, the Tibetan goat, the nimble monkey, and legions of birds 
with dazzling plumage and melodious songs. At Delhi may still be seen the ruins of the 
Gardens of the Grand Mogul, planted with century-old orange-trees, ornamented with kiosks, 
terraces, and steps of marble, and with basins now overgrown by creeping mosses and climbing 
plants, but formerly echoing to the chiming fall of jets of perfumed waters. 
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GARDENS A PRODUCT OP CIVILIZATION. 

In concluding this rapid introductory survey, we may remark that th^ Art of Gardening 
would seem to have had its rise in two different and yet cognate sentiments, in two necessities 
with which are equally connected the most important creations of the human mind. These 
are : the conception and love of the Beautiful (which are, after all, one and the same thing, since 
we cannot love beauty without knowing it, or know it without loving it), and the sentiment or 
need of well-doing. The creation of gardens, therefore, involves in man, or so far as man is 
concerned, the development of the aesthetic sense, and the thorough comprehension of or 
identification with the beauties, and, if we may so say, the bounties or utilities of Nature. It 
presupposes, moreover, a permanent habitation, security, ease, leisure ; advantages which, it is 
obvious, can be present only in a social state which has been fully organized. And, finally, it 
presupposes a somewhat extended knowledge of botanical science, and of the rudiments of the 
arts of design and architecture. 

Who would look for gardens, therefore, among nations steeped in ignorance and barbarism, 
or among those which follow a nomadic and pastoral life ? This question applies even to our 
own age, when every degree of barbarism and civilization is still represented on the surface of 
the globe. The savages of Africa, America, Oceania, no more cultivate the sweet and refining 
influences of the garden than the Kirghiz and Mongols of the steppes or the Arabs of the desert. 
In fact, the extent to which gardens are favoured among more civilized nations is an incontest¬ 
able proof of their comparative wealth and culture. The superiority of the Dutch at one time 
above other European peoples was accompanied by an extraordinary development of the love of 
gardening and horticulture; and, until a recent period, the richer and older civilization of Eng¬ 
land as compared with that of Scotland was shown by the greater abundance of its parks and 
parterres, shrubberies and flower-plots. At the present day the English villages are more 
attractive to the eye than the Scottish, and indicate a superior degree of social comfort, by the 
blooming gardens which surround the humblest cottages. 

Gardens make their appearance only where men have already grouped themselves in perma- 
nent stations, have built villages, and learned to till the soil. From this point of view, we may 
say with Delille, they are the luxury of agriculture. In the oases of the African Sahara may 
still be seen many specimens of the primitive garden, in which the Useful predominates over the 
Agreeable ; which, in truth, are rather kitchen-gardens or orchards than pleasure-gardens. Here 
a depression in the rocky surface of the wilderness affords a resting-place for the gathering waters, 
and in the shade of the tall and feathery palms the Arab is able to cultivate a variety of useful 
plants, carefully irrigating the thirsty soil by numerous tiny canals led from the neighbouring 
fountain. These oases are of considerable extent, and the seats of industrious and thriving com¬ 
munities, who profit by the annual visits of the great trade caravans to exchange their natural 
products for the merchandise of Europe. 

The disposition and cultivation of a garden are necessarily determined by the conditions of 
the climate, the nature of the soil, and the character of its productions; but the type is uniform, 
as is the case in all the rudimentary works of man. Varieties of type are of late origin, under 
the combined influences of the physical causes inherent to each country, and the genius peculiar 
to each race and people. 




On the steep declivities of flowery Tusculum (the modern 
Frascati), the wealthy Romans erected numerous elegant and 
even sumptuous villas. Who has not heard of Cicero’s famous 
domain,—previously the property of mulberry-faced Sylla, 

—where a palcestrum in the Greek style, a Lyceum adorned with statues, and a 
miniature Academh, decorated with an amphitheatre and double Hermes,—that is, 
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a bronze head and marble body on a pyramidal pedestal, — continually reminded the 
author of the “Tusculan Disputations” of his beloved Athens, and flattered his artistic 
and literary sensibilities. The wide gardens which bloomed around these achievements of 
the architect and the sculptor, were refreshed by “living waters” from the aqueduct of 
La Crabra. 

Let us draw for ourselves a picture of Cicero’s abode 

It lies immediately beneath Tusculum, on the eastern flank of the mountain, and is situated 
on an artificial substructure designed to counterbalance the natural slope of the earth ; a sub¬ 
structure of great height on the northern side, level with the ground on the southern. Like 
most Roman villas, the house has the appearance of a portico; the building is ornamented with 
columns, and in the interior forms a broad long gallery, very airy and very light, upon which 
open some twenty or thirty apartments. What with the beauty of its architecture, its import¬ 
ance, and its extent, this house has a truly royal appearance ; for it is about 120 feet in depth, 
and its facade measures 350 feet in length. It owes much to the grandeur of its site. In its 
rear rise the citadel and the walls of Tusculum, of which it seems to form almost a part, while in 
front of it spreads the rich valley of Alba, and the Via Latina extends towards Rome; the huge 
bulk of Mons Albanus towers upon the horizon; and the rays of the setting sun rest upon the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

And of all this splendour there remain to-day “ shapeless ruins, masses of disjointed brick¬ 
work, and disinterred basements, which seem crumbling into dust under the bitter breath of 
winter winds, and the invasion of weeds and thistles. Here and there may be seen a fragment 
of the wall of an ancient apartment; and on the summit of the hill a small theatre is encum¬ 
bered with fragments of shattered columns.” 

HORACE AT TIBUR. 

Horace, the poet of the aristocracy of letters, generally dwelt in a small country-house on 
the slopes of Mount Libretti, near the woods of Tibur (the modern Tivoli). He has left us no 
description of it, and we conjecture it was nothing more than a poet’s modest retreat; but it 
deserves to be mentioned here, because it became the inspiration of his genius. There, under 
the venerable ilex, and on the soft green-sward, he loved to lie and listen to the melody of the 
birds as, like “ a shower of fire,” their quick notes dropped through the air, or to the soft ripple 
of the neighbouring streams ; there he loved to entertain Maecenas and Virgil at a Sabine repast; 
to hymn the god Faunus, guardian of the vineyards, and the nymph Bandusia. Can you not 
hear him repeating to himself that most musical of lyrics in which the latter is celebrated 1 — 


“ O fons Bandusiae! splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, con sine floribua, 
Cras donaberia hsedo, 

Cui frons turgida coruibuB 

“ Primis et Yenerera et prcelia destinat: 
Frustra: nam gelidoe inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lurtcivi auboles gregis." 


With a well-founded consciousness of the power of genius, he concludes:— 
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“ Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 

Fie dicente cavis impoaitam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquacee 

Lymphae desiliunt tuae.” * 

[0 Fountain of Bandusia, dearer than ciyetal, worthy of honey-sweet wine from goblets crowned with dowers: to-morrow 
thou shalt be presented with a kid, whose forehead budding with new horns vainly determines upon both love and war, since this 
offspring of the wanton flock shall stain thy ice-cold streams with scarlet blood. 

Thou, too, shalt become one of the ever-famous fountains, through my song in praise of the oak that overshadows the hollow 
rocks, whence thy garrulous waters boldly leap.] 

This modest abode fulfilled the wishes of Horace. A small plot of ground, large enough 
for a house and garden, with a stream murmuring close at hand, and a grove rising on the upper 
slope—the poet asked no more. Hoc erat in votis. And happy in this sheltered nook, he did 
not envy Mascenas the palace-towers whence he embraced the wide sweep of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, or the piers projecting into the waves—as if earth did not suffice for his ambition, and 
he must needs encroach upon the sea; but, soberly feasting with a few choice companions, he 
drank a cup of Massic or Falernian to present joys and future hopes, his gay conversation 
occasionally chequered with an allusion to the instability of the very pleasures he and they were 
sharing. 

VARRO AT CASINUM. 

But the poet’s example, and his eloquent eulogium on the “ golden mean,” could not prevail 
over those luxurious tastes which Lucullus and Crassus and Scipio had introduced from the 
conquered East. The natural growth of the trees seemed too wild and uncouth for the eyes of a 
refined Roman, and they were warped accordingly into geometrical forms. The brooks and 
springs could no longer wander at their own sweet will ; they were pent up in vast basins of 
marble, where murense were sometimes fed upon the flesh of slaves. They were not satisfied— 
these barbarous epicures—with the music of the feathered songsters of their native woods, but 
imported strange birds from every corner of the civilized world to pine in gilded cages. In¬ 
vented by Lcenius Strabo, shortly before the campaign of Pharsalia, aviaries were established 
on every large estate. That of Lucullus, at Tusculum, was specially admired. Of Varro’s, at 
Casinum, we possess an account drawn up by his own hand :— 

It formed a parallelogram, about seventy feet by forty-five, terminated in the direction of its 
length by a hemicycle, about twenty-six feet deep. A portico, supported by an open double 
colonnade, occupied its base, and between each pair of columns stood a small shrub. Two other 
open galleries, enclosed on the top and at the sides by hempen nets, ran along the parallelogram, 
and were connected with the hemicycle by two pavilions into which the birds could retire. A 
small stream ran through the building. Between the two galleries extended two oblong piscinae, 
separated by a narrow pathway. The hemicycle was ornamented with a pavilion-temple of circular 
form, supported on two ranges of columns, stone outside and fir-wood within, set about four feet 
and a half apart, which served as the props and framework of a hempen net, filled with nightingales, 
thrushes, and other harmonious birds. The centre of the pavilion, even though narrow, was 
equally utilized for the delectation of the ear,—it was a small salle de musique, where you might 
see a basin tenanted by rare water-fowl (strange musicians 1), an island, a rotating table provided 
with taps for hot and cold water, and, finally, the dishes which the lord of this strange Elysium 
offered to his guests. It is needless to add that this town of birds was the ornament and 


* Horat “ Carminum,*’ lib. iii. 13. 
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curiosity of a great garden. Behind the stages of the hemicycle, a very dense and sombre wood 
revealed its shadows, as if to give intense bitterness to slavery by the spectacle of freedom close 
at hand. 

PLINY AT LAURENTINUM AND IN THE APENNINES. 

A French writer has attempted a restoration (and a tolerably accurate one, in all 
probability) of Laurentinum, the house which Pliny the younger possessed on the sea-shore, 
between Laurentia and Ostia, six leagues from Rome. We must content ourselves, however, 
with the account written by its proprietor. 

You entered on the left, by a semicircular atrium■ with a wide roof and a glazed portico, 
into a very lively main court, whence a portico like the first led to the dining-apartment—one of 
the handsomest rooms in the Casino. This immense hall advanced into the sea; the waves 
washed the foot of the wall, beneath the western windows. Broad and lofty oriels opened up 
the most extensive and varied prospects on all four sides, and on both the right and left receded 
chambers of great lightness and freshness, which the waves never touched; sleeping-rooms well 
warmed by hot-water tubes, the library, the offices, hot and cold baths, the hypocaust (or 
stove), and reservoir. 

On the left, facing the south, the angle formed by the dining-hall and the first room served 
as the winter refuge of all Pliny’s people. It was thoroughly protected from the north and east 
winds. On the right, open to the sunset, stood the tennis-court,—a two-storied tower, whence 
the view embraced both the sea and the country. 

The vast pile also included another tower, with a summer sleeping-apartment; a northern 
dining-room, where you could hear the ocean without seeing it; two rooms winding towards the 
great vestibule ; a vaulted gallery, with two windows opening on the sea, and one on the garden; 
and lastly, contiguous to it, a small pavilion,—which Pliny called his “ delight,” his “ love,”— 
situated, undoubtedly, at the northern extremity of the villa. A lobby passing between the 
boundary-wall of the estate and the wall of this retreat effectually absorbed every sound; 
perhaps from his glazed cabinet—his joyous saloon—Trajan’s amiable favourite could see, and 
not hear, the gently-moving waters of the Mediterranean. 

The garden—a simple enough affair, with rows of vines trained upon elms, quincunxes of 
mulberry-trees and fig-trees, parterres of violets, alleys fringed with box, and with rosemary 
wherever the salt sea-breath had dried up the box—probably extended some distance to the 
north of the main body of the building. It was not embellished by any running brooks; but 
the water lay so near the earth, that the springs were easily replaced by small wells inaccessible 
to the salt savour of the sea. Abundance then reigned in a district which is now pestilential 
and desolate ; there were as many as three public baths in the village of Laurentinum. The sea 
supplied soles and squills; the neighbouring pastures, excellent milk; Ostia, all kinds of pro¬ 
visions ; and the surrounding forests, venison and fuel. 

Among the other domains which Pliny possessed,—at Tibur, at Tusculum, at Praeneste,— 
there was one which, in many respects, surpassed the Laurentine. The sea was wanting; but 
what richness of vegetation, what copiousness of waters, what art in the arrangement of the 
gardens t We refer to the Villa of Toscana, situated in a salubrious air, at the base of the 
Apennines. In one of his letters Pliny complacently enumerates its chambers and galleries, its 
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shady halls, its baths, and tennis-courts; he never wearies of descanting on the graces of the 
garden. 

Nothing could be finer than the disposition of the ground. Imagine to yourself an immense 
amphitheatre, such as Nature alone can make,—a vast plain, surrounded by mountains loaded to 
their summits with very lofty and ancient woods. Game of every kind abounded. Copse-wood 
covered the slopes, and between them rose hillocks of a soil so rich that it was difficult to find a 
stone even when you searched for it. Vineyards were planted all along the declivity, and so 
close together that they seemed to form but one. The vines were bordered by numerous shrubs. 
Next came the green pastures and cornfields. The meadows, enamelled with flowers, furnished 
clover and other herbs, which were always as tender and full of moisture as if they had just been 
born. This fertility was due to the brooks which watered them, and which never dried up. 
Yet, notwithstanding this plentiful supply of water, a marsh or swamp could nowhere be found, 
because the sloping ground carried off the superfluity into the Tiber. This river, traversing the 
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middle of the fields, was navigable, and in winter and spring was used for the transport of all 
these provisions to Rome. In summer it sank so low that its bed was nearly dry ; in autumn it 
resumed its character as a great river. To contemplate the surrounding country, so rich, so 
varied, and so beautiful, from the summit of the mountain, was an extreme pleasure. You 
thought that you beheld, not an ordinary country, but a landscape designed after au ideal model, 
so greatly were your eyes delighted, in whatever direction they were turned, by the arrangement 
and variety of the objects. 

In front of the portico extended a parterre, in which a variety of figures were modelled in 
box. Below it spread a gently-sloping lawn, surrounded by box cut into shapes of animals 
symmetrically opposed. In the level ground the acanthus reigned, so tender to the feet that 
you might almost call it a dew. All around was planted an alley of trees, thickly set and 
variously shaped, and opening upon a promenade in the form of a circus, where a thousand 
strange outlines were assumed by the box and other trees, whose growth was arrested by 
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artificial means. The whole was enclosed by a rampart of masonry, which the terraced box 
covered and completely concealed from the eye. Beyond, the spectacle was not less seductive, 
from the natural beauties of a landscape which, up to this point, had charmed by the surprises 
of art. Afar spread the wide green fields, and meadows upon meadows, and groves upon groves. 

Nearly in the centre of a gallery, you entered into a small court lined with buildings and 
shaded by four plane-trees, with a marble basin in the centre. 

Before the buildings, which were agreeable and well-arranged, lay an immense riding-ground; 
open at the centre, it presented its whole area at one glance to those who came upon it. It was 
fringed with ivy-wreathed planes, the tops of the trees being green with their own, the trunks 
with foreign foliage. Wreathing around the trunk and branches, and extending from one plane- 
tree to another, it knit them together. Box-trees were planted between the planes, and on the 
outer edge grew spreading laurels, which blended their shadow with that of the planes. The 
riding-school alley was straight up to the very end, where it curved into a hemicycle and changed 
its figure; the shade then grew thicker, blacker, and deeper, under a covert of cypress which 
surrounded it. The circular alleys, which were very numerous in the interior, were, on the con¬ 
trary, illuminated with the brightest day. Boses grew there on every side, and the rays of the 
sun agreeably dissipated the coolness of the shady walks. After numerous windings, the visitor 
returned into the rectilineal alley, which on each side was bwdered by many others, separated 
by hedges of box. Yonder smiled a miniature meadow; here, the box itself was cut into a 
thousand different figures, sometimes into letters which formed the name of the master or his 
gardener. The boundary was alternately composed of small landmarks and fruit-trees, as if the 
natural countryside beyond were brought all on a sudden into the symmetrical work of art. A 
double row of plane-trees of moderate height occupied the centre. To the planes succeeded the 
flexible acanthus winding on every side, and next came several more figures and names in box. 
At the end, under a protecting vine, was planted a seat of white marble. The vine was supported 
by four small pillars of Carystian marble. From the seat escaped, as if poured out by the weight 
of those sitting upon it, a stream of water,* which was conducted through a trough of stone into 
a marble basin, so constructed that it was always full, yet never exceeded— 

“ Strong without rage, without o’erflowiug full.” 

On the balustrade the solid viands of a banquet could be arranged; the lighter dishes floated 
freely in baskets shaped like fishes or birds. A fountain near at hand supplied and absorbed 
water; the jet rose and fell, and two communicating conduits carried it away and brought it back. 

Opposite the marble seat was a cabinet or boudoir which gave as much pleasure as it 
received. Its marble shone like a mirror; through its gates it looked out upon the verdant 
scene, and seemed to prolong itself into the garden. Beneath its windows and above nothing 
but green was visible; a little cabinet seemed to sink into the same chamber, though really dis¬ 
tinct from it; it enclosed a couch; windows illuminated it on every side, and yet the day, veiled 
by the encircling shades, penetrated thither only with a soft, subdued light; for a vine, spreading 
over the whole of the timber-work, aspired towards the summit, and actually attained it. Even 
in the rain, which you could not feel, you thought yourself lying in a forest; for a fountain 
played there continually, its waters being caught in its own basin. At different points of the 

* This device reminds one of Borne of the practical jokes played by Albertus Magnus. 
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garden marble seats were placed,—intended, like the chamber itself, for the repose of weary 
promenaders. Each had its tiny fountain. Through the entire garden murmured streamlets, 
faithful to the artificial course traced out for them, and ever ready to water this bed or that, or 
the whole simultaneously.* 

THE VILLA HADRIANI. 

It is the opinion of posterity, we think, that though the Emperor Hadrian was not without 
his vices, he possessed great talents, extensive information, a mind not incapable of great and 
generous thoughts, and a fine taste for the beautiful. His activity, moreover, was remarkable 
even for a Caesar. He traversed the whole extent of his vast empire, but more particularly he 
loved to visit Greece and Egypt,—in the former, soliciting the Muses in the sweet vale of 
Tempe ; in the latter, questioning the colossus of Memnon 'on the bank of the Nile. Towards 
the end of his reign he resigned the administration of public affairs into the hands of his adopted 
son, and endeavoured to enjoy a cultivated leisure in the villa where for ten years he had been 
accumulating works of art (ad. 125-135). He had founded there a kind of museum, in whose 
classic shades he had embodied his artistic dreams and recollections, and in which he mingled 
the brightest days of his mature manhood with days saddened by the inevitable shadow of the 
coming death. We have referred in a preceding page to the Chinese conqueror who imitated in 
his park the palaces destroyed by*his victorious armies ; Hadrian collected in his villa the edifices 
and monuments and statues which during his various travels had commanded his admiration. He 
endeavoured even to realize the visions of enthusiastic poets; and by the side of the Academy 
of Plato, the Pcecile of Zeno, and the Lyceum of Epicureus, opened the gloomy recesses of 
Virgil’s Hell. 

These various structures were built up in terraces on the undulating crest of a long hilly 
ridge between Rome and Tibur, the difference of level in the upper plateaux being compensated 
by solid earthworks. The acclivity was not very steep, but this moderate elevation sufficed to 
open up an immense prospect of the four mountains now known as Peschiavatore, Ripoli, 
Affliano, and San-Stefano; and beautiful glimpses, moreover, of Rome and the Mediterranean. 
A fresh green valley on the north, converted out of a quarry, bore the name of Tempe; a 
chalybeate spring, swollen by an aqueduct, served as its Peneus. Another stream bubbled 
merrily in a valley to the south. 

There is no doubt that his buildings and ornamental works were all erected from his own 
designs. Hadrian was no ordinary architect, if we may judge by the mausoleum which bears 
his name, and in which he had imitated the “ Hanging Gardens ” of Babylon. To him, too, is 
attributed the Temple of Venus and Roma, whose ruins are among the highest attractions of 
the Eternal City for the modem artist. In the work of erecting his villa he was assisted, it is 
said, by an architect named Demetrius. At the same time sculptors laboured on the finest 
marbles, and cunning carvers wrought into rich ornaments the precious metals, until Hadrian’s 
rural retreat became a treasury of art-work the most costly and the most beautiful. Though 
stripped by Constantine for the decoration of Byzantium, despoiled by the Western emperors, 
sacked by Totila in 544, inhabited by Ataulf, ruined by Lombards and Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
and finally devastated for the construction of the churches and villas of modem Tivoli, it has 
nevertheless furnished the Roman galleries with some of their choicest ornaments; and the 


* Pliny, book v. f letter 6. 
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elevation of the soil still gives us reason to hope that many precious things may lie concealed 
beneath the surface. 

It was among the ruins of the Villa Hadriani that Pope Alexander VI. discovered the 
marble group of the Muses, and a statue of Mnemosyne which Leo X. placed in the 
Vatican, but which has since disappeared. The Farnese Palace, the Quirinal, and the Tiburtine 
Villa, all three belonging to the Este family, were enriched with a Hadrian and a Ceres, a 
noble bust of Isis (now in the Chiaramonti Museum), a pseudo-Hecate, three figures in rouge 
antique crowned with olive (one of which is in the Palace of the Conservators), and two statues 
of Proserpine with Cerberus. 

Bartoli, in the seventeenth century, records the discovery of the two beautiful Barberini 
candelabra, a staircase of Oriental marble, and a couple of Egyptian statues, which seem to have 
been sent to Spain. 

In the eighteenth century we learn from Volpi, Ficoroni, and Piranese that many superb 
mosaics were found, as well as the Flora, the Faunus, the Egyptian Antinoiis, the Harpocrates, 
and the Wrestler, which are now in the Capitol; besides two Centaurs and a Faunus, the 
collection of pseudo-Egyptian monuments, the beautiful mosaic of Two Doves upon a Vase, the 
sublime bas-relief of Antinoiis at the Villa Albani, and numerous columns and architectural 
ornaments. 

Such as it has been since the fifth century, shattered, wrecked, and devastated, the Villa 
Hadriani, nevertheless, still astonishes and delights the traveller, for even in its ruins he sees the 
unequivocal traces of its original grandeur. It is conspicuous from a distance by its rows of 
gloomy cypress-trees, through whose dense branches, over a circuit of nearly seven miles, appear 
at intervals the ruins of its enclosing walls. 

At about a quarter of a mile from the Pons Lucanus, under which the streams of Tempe 
and the South throw themselves in the winter into the Anio (in summer both river and affluents 
are dry), in a luxuriant vineyard, under a blazing sun, we recognize, by some foundations in 
travertine and some debris of mouldings and bas-reliefs, the principal entrance. In the vicinity 
of the beautiful cypress avenue a small semicircular swamp represents the Greek amphitheatre, 
where the spectators were placed on seats excavated from the hill. The scena and the orchestra 
formed at some distance a parallelogram, supported on the south by substructions of masonry. 
An adjacent portico, intended as a refuge from the rain, surrounded a gay and smiling parterre. 

To the east of the Greek theatre a few vestiges remain of the Roman. Between the two 
lies the Palaestra, its irregularities of surface disguised by galleries and statues. Yonder 
aperture, full of bramble and brier, was once a graceful nymph, flanked on either side by a 
monumental fountain. Between these two rows of cypresses a pathway conducted you to the 
. reservoirs, the baths, and the staircase of the Pcecile. 

The Pcecile, a considerable square area ornamented on three of its sides by a portico with 
pilasters, was the exact copy of the Athenian monument, with its mural paintings, as they are 
described by Pausanias. Some lofty walls are still extant, and a central excavation,—formerly 
the Naumachia or lake, in which aquatic tournaments were performed for the imperial amuse¬ 
ment. The soil of the Pcecile was almost entirely artificial, and rested upon an immense barrack 
of several stories; a massive and enormous pile, which Time has been unable utterly to destroy ; 
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you may still penetrate into some of its hundred chambers, each of which was provided with 
door and window. To every story was attached a balcony of timber, connected with the stair¬ 
cases at the angles. It is believed that the guards. deposited their ensigns in a small tower 
on the southern side of the Pcecile, which formed, as it were, both the terrace and the crown 
or capital of the prcBtorium. 

The guide will point out to you, east of the Poecile, a schola, or ancient place of conversation. 
A maritime theatre, where a circular euripus, supported by two concentric banks, flowed round 
an islet, adorned with four fountains, which fed the encircling canal. Outside of this bloomed a 
garden of flowering shrubs. Four bridges thrown across the euripus, the margin of which was 
paved with mosaics, led to four curved porticoes in the centre of the island. These separated 
the four fountains, and their medial columns, without being confused by the shifting laws of 
perspective, produced the effect of a grove of many colours, at once regular and strange. 

But we have scarcely enumerated one-half of the wonders accumulated in the Villa 
Hadriani. We must add, in the vicinity of the Nymphaeum, two libraries, one Greek and the 
other Latin, with a vast hall which opened upon a garden adorned with porticoes; numerous 
subterranean vaults or corridors—a species of stove named Elio-Cammini, or Stufa-Solari, the 
smoke-vents of which, masked by bushes, are so many traps for unwary feet; hypaethral saloons, 
looking out upon the green vale of Tempe, and roofed with awnings of purple; a stadium built 
around a bath, the Thermae on the south; a Pantheon modelled after that of Agrippa; under¬ 
ground prisons; a circular mausoleum, reminding you of the Castle of San Angelo; circular, 
square, and octagonal temples, whose Venuses and Dianas have been placed in the museums; 
the Prytaneum, the Cynosarges, and, especially among the memorials of Athens, the noble 
buildings of the Academy, raised upon a lofty western platform, flanked by a small tower once 
inhabited by the misanthrope Timon, and provided with an Odeon, constructed about a.d. 
134-137,—the whole situated in the heart of a dense wood of olives. 

Egypt was represented by a pseudo-Canopus, prepared for the filtes of Serapis (a.d. 123), 
and so full of curiosities that they have completely furnished a gallery in the Capitol. 

In the eighteenth century, Cardinal Marefoschi and Count Centini executed some explora¬ 
tions on the site of the palace, which enabled them to form a tolerably accurate conjecture of its 
ground-plan and extent. Through certain colonnades of costly marbles, and some principal 
accessories of a building of this character, they were enabled to identify the chief apartments. 
Seven or eight first-class mosaics were sent to the Vatican, where they still remain; the columns 
were employed in the construction of the pontifical edifice; but the result is, that it is now 
impossible, without the assistance of the plan traced by the explorers, to form, even on the very 
site, any approximative idea of the splendour of that palace which to this day is known as the. 
“ Piazza d’Oro.” 
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‘ * T wm, M be interesting to trace the history of the Byzan 

; ''fjft f tine Emperors, not in the gloomy entanglement of military 

events and religious convulsions, but in the complex net- 

3^^K§ptL,_ AW' work of those antechambers and galleries so frequently 

B i //Er/ washed with the blood of patricians, and those mysterious 

^gardens where the enervated prince wallowed in besotted 

vice up to the very day that the secret dagger or the bow l 

V of poison terminated his wasted life. Here he assumed the 

fi' " insignia of empire ; there, his courtiers kissed the ground 

before him; yonder, they grovelled at his feet; further 

*■/ 1 ■ on, he mounted his steed, though he had to wait until his 

WM/mW* ostiarii and spatharii, his senators and prefects, a glitter- 

nr 1, ^ a,l< ^ sum pbn>us host, had ranged themselves in pro- 

12 V 1 cession before him, behind him, and on either side. The 
- .J.‘ V..r fife-' 

^ whole was a chaos of colonnades, cupolas, and terraces, 

y' ; ; y-' 1 /" accumulated bv the caprice of the Leos, the Justinians, 

the Porphyrogeniti, and the Copronymi. 

Opposite to, and upon the prolongation of, the eastern w x alls of St. Sophia, 
Constantine the Great erected the apartments of C'halcis, Daphne, and Magnaure, and 
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the tribunes which overlooked the hippodrome; Justinian and Justin II. added to and 
embellished these structures with a truly Oriental luxury. In the vast enclosure around the 
Chrysotriclinium—an immense throne-room, whose cupola rested upon eight apses—baths, and 
cabinets, and pleasure-pavilions, paved with precious marbles and mosaics, glittering with precious 
stones—occupied, in the centre of far-reaching gardens, an area equal in extent to that of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. In the tenth century the huge pile included seven peristyles, eight 
planted courts, four great churches, seventeen banqueting-rooms, five throne-rooms, ten galleries, 
and nine palaces. 

From a description left by Constantine VII. (Porphyrogenitus), a skilful artist but an indo¬ 
lent sovereign, M. Jules Labarte has succeeded in reconstructing, with some degree of fidelity, 
the ensemble and its details. But of all this magnificence nothing—not a vestige—remains. 
Common opinion places the Imperial palace in the gardens of the present Seraglio; but of their 
site it probably occupied only a small portion ; its enclosure stretched much further towards the 
south, bordering the sea upon the east. How were these gardens conceived and planted ? On 
the same plan, undoubtedly, as those of the Villa Hadriani,—as those attached to the palaces of 
Persia or Turkey; filled with colonnades, and basins, and fountains, pavilions, noble avenues, 
and fragrant beds of flowers. Whatever the design, it is impossible that they can have been 
deficient in grandeur or beauty—Nature had done so much for them! All that Avt needed to 
do was to abstain from concealing the bright and ever-changing perspectives of the Bosphorus 
and the Asiatic coast. 

CHILDEBERT AND THE THERMAL 

The West, during the Middle Ages, ventured upon few innovations in the art of Gardening. 
At Constantinople, at Rome, and at Paris, the traditions of the Greco-Roman art were alike 
observed. Were not the Merovingian chiefs themselves wrapped up in the splendid insignia of 
the patricians ? Did they not lisp in Latin ? As the heirs of those whom they had dispossessed, 
they adapted to their own use the baths, palaces, and gardens of the emperors. While prefer¬ 
ring everything which resembled their native forests, they frequently quitted their vast demesne 
of Compi&gne to reside in the Thermae of Julian, and the Garden of Constantine Chlorus; a great 
area comprised between the modern St. Germain des Pr^s, and a noble canal, fed by the waters 
of the Seine, which was not filled up until the fifteenth century. In the reign of Childebert it 
was an orchard, gay with flower and fruit, as we learn from the following rhapsody of For- 
tunatus:— 

“ Here the rosy spring calls into existence the verdurous sward, sown with roses whose 
fragrance renders them worthy of Paradise. There, a young vine-bough defends the shade against 
the ardour of summer, and shelters with broad leaves the branch drooping with its burden of 
grapes. The ground is enamelled with varied flowers; white and purple have clothed the fruits. 
The summer softens, while gently, and with a tender murmur, the light breeze waves to and fro 
the drooping apples. These apples were fondly grafted by King Childebert himself, and he 
loves them because they were given to him by the queen with her own hands. And, mayhap, 
the honeyed savour which they retain was derived from King Childebert; it is as if he had 
mixed invisible rays of honey together. The honour done them by the king assures to the new 
fruits a twofold grace,—-a sweet scent to the nostrils, a sweet flavour in the mouth. Why 
need we be astonished that he has done so much for the good of men, whose very touch com- 
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municates to the fruits a pleasing odour. Ah, may this tree ever bring forth good fruit, so that 
all mankind may cherish the memory of a pious monarch! And thou, Ultrogotha, mayst thou 
possess this garden for ever happy—thou, with thy two children, triumphant mother! ” 

GARDENS OF ST. LOUIS AND CHARLES V. 

Charlemagne busied himself greatly with the royal gardens, and, in a curious capitulary, 
drew up a list of the plants which he wished to see cultivated in them. The somewhat limited 
Garden of St. Louis occupied the point of the city; its bright perspective would even now 
advantageously replace the platform of the Pont Neuf, the statue of Henry IV., and their “ sur¬ 
roundings.” 

The Gardens of Charles V., in the St. Paul quarter, were not only planted with fruit-trees, 
but also covered with flowers, distributed either in borders or squares, and with an abundance of 
herbs and vegetables. Our ancestors were very partial to rosemary, sage, marjoram, lavender, 
cloves, and roses. There were also large trellises, disposed as pavilions and summer-houses, 
whose lozenge-shaped trellis-work was ornamented with lilies; those at the comers were alter¬ 
nately round and square, and terminated by a kind of belfry or spire, crowned with a gilded 
ball or weather-cock and the French arms. They must have been of tolerable dimensions, since 
they enclosed banks of turf, seats, and a lawn or breadth of turf. In the midst of the garden 
flashed a fountain, and probably leaped a jet d'eau. Another conspicuous feature was an aviary 
of rare birds, and especially of turtle-doves and papejais or parroquets, for which Charles V. 
entertained a great partiality ; so much so that he kept at the H6tel St. Paul a superb octagonal 
cage for his favourite parrot. There was also a fish-pond in the garden. 

Speaking generally, the Medieval Gardens, between the sixth and fifteenth centuries, failed 
in perspective and grandeur; they were square enclosures of greater or less dimensions, sub¬ 
divided into square clumps of trees or common flowers, and sometimes connected with a circus. 

THE “LAI d’oISELET” AND THE “ROMAN DE LA ROSE.” 

In the “ Lai d’Oiselet” (or “ Song of the Little Bird”) we find a description of an agreeable 
garden:— 

From the encircling canal was conducted a stream of water, which, in the enclosure, encircled 
in its turn a charming orchard. Roses abounded there, and flowers, and spices of all kinds; 
and so great was the profusion, that had a dying man been brought to the spot to inhale their 
balmy breath, they would immediately have restored him to life. The ground was smooth, and 
free from all ruggedness. The trees, though very tall, were of equal height, and whatever fruit 
you could wish for they were able to furnish. In the centre of the orchard a fountain bubbled 
and bubbled, whose fresh clear waters flowed afar to join the encircling river. It was shaded by 
a pine, whose dense and eternally green boughs defended it from the sun, in the most scorching 
days of summer. 

But it is the author of the “ Roman de la Rose” who has most successfully assembled in an 
imaginary garden whatever the imagination of his contemporaries had dreamed of as most beau¬ 
tiful in this kind of artistic enjoyment. His flowers, and trees, and birds, and fountains are 
scattered about somewhat hap-hazard, like his infantine, often puerile verses, which are sometimes 
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full of grace and sometimes of mischief. There is a pleasure, however, in this matter-of-fact age, 
in listening to the babble of his muse, and in taking him as our guide through the delicate scenes 
he has adorned with his simple fictions. 

OisivetS (“ Indolence”) undertakes to introduce us to the “ ever-green garden” where sit 
Deduict and her court;— 

“ Et ne fut oncques lieu si riche 
D’arbres et d’oisillons chantaus. 

Car par les buissons bieD sentaus, 

Y en eut trois fois plus qu’en France, 

Et taut fut belle l’accordance 
De leur musique h escouter 
Qu’elle pouvoit tout deuil oster.” 


[And never was place so rich in trees and singing-birds. In the sweet-scented bushes were 
three times more than in France. And so exquisite was the harmony of their strains that he who 
listened could no longer be sorrowful.] 

You might well believe that you had entered an earthly paradise. 


“ Car leur chant estoit gracieulx 
Comme uue voix venaut des cieulx. 
Violette y estoit moult belle, 

Et aussi parvanche nouvelle; 

Fleurs y estoient rouges et blanches, 
Sur toutes autres les plus franches, 
De toutes diverses couleurs, 

De hault prix et de grans valient 4 *, 
Trfcs refragrans et odorans. 

Lit estoit mainte bonne espicc, 

Cloux de girofle et regalice, 

Graine de paradis nouvelle, 

Litail, auis, aussi cannelle.” 


[For their song was gracious, like a voice descending from heaven. The violet was there 
In all its beauty, and also the young periwinkle; flowers red and white, and of all the different 
colours, of high price and great value, very fragrant and sweet-smelling. Good spices also 
grew there, cloves, and paradise seed, litail, aniseed, and cinnamon.] 

Never more shall you see so many fruits, belonging to every clime; pomegranates, musca- 
dels, almonds, figs, dates, corms, peaches,— 


“ Lea chataingnes, pommes et poires, 
Neffles, prunes, blanches et noires; 
Serises fresches nouvellettes, 

Cormes, alises et noysettes. 

Lea haulta lauriers et les haults pins 
Estoient lh dedans ces jardins; 
Oliviers aussi et cyprhs, 

Dont il n’en est guires si pr&s; 

Les ormes y estoient brauchez, 

Et aussi gros chesses fuurchez. 

Que vous iroys-je plus comptant ? 
Des arbres divers y eut tant 
Que ce me seroit grant encombre 
De vous les declairer par uombrc.” 


[Chestnuts, apples and pears, medlars, and plums both black and white; cherries fresh 
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and new, nuts, sorbs, and beam-tree berries. Tall laurels and lofty pines were within those 
gardens; olive-trees also, and cypresses, branching elms, and great forked oaks. But why do I 
say more 1 Of different trees there were so many that it would trouble me greatly to enumerate 
them.] 

It was not a copse, but a regular wood, with broad avenues between the trees, and yet so 
thick and luxuriant that the rays of the sun could not pierce the shades,— 

“ Ne ne pouvoient en bas descendre 
Ne faire mal & IBerbe tendre. 

Au verger sont dains et chevreulx 
Et aussi plusieurs escureulx 
Qui par siir lea arbres sailloient; 

Connins (lapina) y estoient qui yssoicut 
Bieu sou vent hors de leur tanifcrea, 

En moult de diverees maniires.” 


[Nor could they descend so low as to do any harm to the herbage. In the orchard were kids 
and goats, and also numerous squirrels, leaping to and fro among the trees; and rabbits which 
frequently issue from their burrows in many different ways.] 

Finally,— 

“ Par lieux, estoient clire* fontaines, 

Sana barbelotes et Bass raises; 

L’eaue alioit aval en faiaant 

Son mdlodieux et plaiaanL 

Aux borts des ruysseaux et des rives, 

Poigooit l’herbe drue et plaiaant, 

Grand soulas et plaisir faisant.” 


[At intervals you met with clear fountains, free from frogs and tadpoles. The water 
gushed onward with a pleasant and melodious sound. On the borders of the streamlets the grass 
grew freshly and luxuriantly, a great solace and source of delight.] 

BOCCACCIO. 

Boccaccio has painted us a picture, very similar in outline, but less confused in details, of an 
Italian garden in the fourteenth century, which is supposed to have been that of the Villa Rinuc- 
cini. It was a great wall-surrounded area, “in whose centre, and all around it, went broad, 
straight alleys, covered with embowering vines.” Without forcing the sense, we may understand 
from this passage that all the avenues radiated from a central point. Numberless flowers spread 
abroad such a perfume that you walked, as it were, through all the spiceries of the East. White 
and red roses grew into an impenetrable wall on either side of each alley, so that you loitered 
under an exquisite shade and perfume protected from the sun. 

In the middle, ringed about with orange and citron trees, spread a lawn of almost invisible 
grass, yet of so dense a verdure that it appeared black, and enamelled with a thousand varieties 
of flowers; a fountain of white marble occupied the centre, and launched upward a grand 
column of water, of sufficient power to have set a mill in motioa With a delicious sound, the 
water fell back into the basin, spread into subterranean canals, and, emerging in a thousand 
charming and skilfully-designed branches, returned to the light of day to wash the margin of the 
green-sward. Thence other canals carried it over the remainder of the enclosure, reuniting at a 
certain point before they issued from the garden. Then the water, still pure and limpid, de- 
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scended towards the plain, and speeding onward with great force, and, certainly, to the profit of 
the proprietor, turned a couple of milk 

The visitor, as he wandered from side to side, everywhere heard upwards of twenty species 
of birds singing enchantingly; this was a final charm which all the other attractions had pre¬ 
vented him from appreciating. Moreover, the garden contained about one hundred kinds of 
superb animals, which showed themselves occasionally. On one side were rabbits, on the other 
hares; here the goats reposed, and there the kids ; finally, a few families of tame and gentle 
animals gambolled among themselves, like our domestic pets. 

GARDENS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In England, which, three or four centuries later, was destined to effect the great revolution 
of Landscape Gardening, the gardens, during the Middle Ages, were modelled on the same plan 
as those of France and Italy. In truth, it seems to have indulged in a much meaner taste, and 
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to have adapted from the Dutch a multiplicity of gewgaws: the ground plan was always laid 
out at right angles. 

At Warwick Castle, says Walpole, a medieval tapestry represents a garden very analogous 
to certain frescoes at Herculanaeum: small square patches, shut in by trellis-work and espaliers; 
symmetrically ornamented with vases, fountains, and caryatides; the harmony of arrangement 
being very appropriate to the limited space available for town gardena 

THE GARDENS OF KING RENE. 

There seems good reason to believe that, towards the close of the medieval era, France 
possessed the finest gardens. These were perfected by the leisure of Rend of Anjou, a ruler as 
skilful in the arts of peace as he was utterly ignorant of those of war and policy. 

In the neighbourhood of Angers, and around a grotto which reminded his wife of that of 
Sainte-Baume, the good King Rend designed for himself a garden which a schistose soil seemed to 
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doom to sterility. Patience and imagination triumphed over Nature ; where formerly the pallid 
heath had with difficulty made good its footing, for the first time in Anjou bloomed the violet 
and the Provence rose. Between beautiful alleys of trees extended masses of verdure, and par¬ 
terres enamelled with horticultural rarities. Ren£ bestowed on his laborious creation the name 
of the Baumette. 

But his favourite residence was his country-house in Provence, where he loved to be his 
own guide to visitors and strangers, and where he spent the last moments of his life. An 
undulating soil enhanced the beauty of the plantations by its variety of forms and contrasts of 
scenery; an excellent exposure favoured the growth of rare trees and new flowers. To the 
Gardens of Aix, and the zeal of King Ren£, Southern France owes the extended cultivation of 
the mulberry-tree, the acclimatization of the sugar-cane, and the improvement of the muscadel 
grape. It would seem that the methods adopted at the royal villa anticipated many of the grace¬ 
ful conceptions of that Renaissance whose first rays illuminated the last years of the fifteenth 
century. Immense terraces, disposed in amphitheatral form, were all connected with the palace. 
In long galleries, covered or open to the sky, were displayed two collections of rare flowers and 
curious birds, the richest in the world. Limpid brooks, spanned at intervals by light bridges, 
formed at the foot of the terraces immense fish-ponds, which completed the ensemble, and in 
which every known species of fresh-water fish disported itself. 

THE MOORISH GARDENS. 

The Moors, whose civilization shone so brilliantly from the eighth to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, excelled in the art of distributing the freshness of the waters over gardens not less regular 
in plan than those of the West, and not less luxuriant than those of the South. 

The lake in the Gardens of the Siza at Palermo (a.d. 950) surrounded a pavilion decorated 
with mosaics and frescoes, and crowned by a resplendent cupola. At some distance off lay a 
park of about two miles in circumference, whose beauty still commanded admiration in the six¬ 
teenth century. The central pool, which was of great size, and solidly paved with square stones, 
was dominated over by a graceful edifice, whose walls shone with Arabic inscriptions. A long 
portico, occasionally relieved by a small open pavilion, indicated the middle of the gardens ; their 
circumference was traced out by walls. 

The most remarkable vestiges of Moorish art, whether architectural or horticultural, are to 
be found in Spain. There it created, in 920, the Huertas of Valencia and Murcia—rich and 
attractive plains, watered by a network of canals which still exists. At Seville, the Alcazar, 
and the patio or court of the Cathedral, have preserved their Saracenic physiognomy. The 
bricks are frequently pierced with holes surrounded by iron rings, and arranged in straight or 
oblique lines so as to form devices. All these apertures, which a large pin would stop up, are 
so many microscopic jets of water, intended to refresh the feet of the promenaders; an admir¬ 
able invention for a warm climate. This ingenious invention still exists; the water rises up in 
every direction; it streams in a direct course, or attacks you from the centre of the alley, the 
borders, from all the stones. You know not where to fly ; in an instant the pavement is inun¬ 
dated, the air refreshed, and the promenader soaked. 

In the Alhambra of Granada water is everywhere flowing; now as a fountain, now as a 
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cascade. When not collected in great reservoirs in the centre of the jxttio, it winds among 
masses of orange-trees, cypresses, cherry-trees, and acacias, and through the noble alleys of 
poplars which surround the palace. An arm of the Darro has been diverted by the Moors, and 
brought from a distance of two leagues to the hill of the Alhambra. 

Every house in Granada had its patio, or open court, with a fountain leaping and shimmer¬ 
ing among orange-trees. At the Generalife, the fountains, the jets d’eau, the marble cascades, 
have preserved, to a great extent, their Moorish character. 

A canal, flowing between banks of marble, occupies the entire length of the enclosure, and 
flashes under a succession of leafy arcades formed of fantastically-fashioned yew-trees. Oranges 



Moorish fountain: the albaxkra. 


and cypresses are planted on either border ; one of the latter is of an immense size, and as it 
dates back to the days of Boabdil, the “ Last of the Moorish kings,” it is called the Sultan’s 
Cypress. The perspective is terminated by a gallery, a portico with jets of water and marble 
columns, like the Court of Myrtles in the Alhambra. In the middle of one of these basins 
expands, “ like an explosion of flowers, like a vegetable bouquet in fireworks,” a gigantic rose- 
laurel of incomparable splendour and beauty. The brooks descended by rapid declivities and 
trenches in hollow tiles. At each landing-place copious jets issued from the midst of tiny basins, 
and projected their crystal tufts as high as the thick foliage of the laurels whose branches inter¬ 
laced above them. Streams issued from every point of the mountain. 
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It is due to the wonderful works of the Moors that Granada is, what Th^ophile Gautier 
calls it, “ the Paradise of Spain,” enjoying an eternal spring under an African sky. 

IN CHINA. 

In medieval times China continued the tradition of an Irregular Garden. We know that in 
the Celestial Empire art, science, letters, law, morals, polity never change. What the Parks of 
Wen-Wang and Chi-Hoang-Ti were, such was the Garden of the Summer Palace,—such, in the 
eleventh century, was that which Sse-ma-Kouang, first minister under the Song dynasty, pleased 
himself in designing and describing. 

Let other men, he exclaims, erect their gorgeous palaces to conceal their chagrin and display 
their vanity! For me it is enough to create a solitude, where I can amuse my leisure and 
converse with my friends. Twenty acres of ground have sufficed for my ambition. In the 
midst stands a grand saloon, in which I have collected five thousand volumes, that I may inter¬ 
rogate the spirits of the wise and converse with the great minds of antiquity. To the south 
another saloon is situated in the centre of sweet waters brought from the hills on the west by a 
little brook; they form a deep basin, and thence expand in five branches, like the claws of a 
leopard, and in these innumerable swans swim and disport themselves. 

On the margin of the first, which precipitates itself in a series of cascades, rises a steep rock, 
whose summit, projecting and suspended like an elephant’s trunk, supports in “ mid air ” an open 
summer-house, where one may enjoy the freshness of morning, and watch the glories of tho 
sunrise. 

The second branch, at a few paces from the central basin, divides into a couple of canals, 
which wind around a gallery bordered by a double terrace, whose balcony is formed by palisades 
of roses and pomegranate-trees. The western branch folds back in a curve towards the north of 
an isolated portico, where it forms a little island. The shores of this island are covered with 
various coloured shells and pebbles; a part is planted with evergreens. The other half is 
ornamented with a hut, built of reeds and thatched with straw, like a fisherman’s. 

The fourth and fifth branches seem alternately to seek and fly each other, following the 
slope of a mffadow enamelled with flowers whose freshness they keep alive: sometimes they issue 
from their bed to brim up in tiny pools surrounded by tender turf; then they quit the level of 
the mead, and descend in narrow channels, where the pent-up waters struggle and foam and rage 
in a labyrinth of rocks, which, disputing their passage, rouses them into a roar of thunder, until 
in foamy billows they pour headlong into the winding defiles they are compelled to enter. 

Pavilions are everywhere scattered among the clumps of tufted bamboos, on the declivities 
of the hill, and in the gorge of the valley. Here are parterres defended by ancient cedars; there 
weeping willows with their silver-green leaves; here rocky warrens, whose inhabitants, the 
rabbits, inflict on the fish in the ponds the terrors which they themselves suffer; there islands of 
reeds, bridges of every shape and material, lotus-flowers reposing on the waters, brilliant- 
plumaged birds perched among the branches,—in the distance the blue line of the mountains,— 
nearer at hand, plains alive with human labour, and the River Kiang furrowed by countless boats. 

In his sympathy with nature Sse-ma-Kouang, the creator of this Paradise, anticipated 
Rousseau. “ The murmur of the waters, the rustle of the wind-stirred leaves, and the beauty of 
the skies, plunge him into a delightful reverie; all nature speaks to his soul! ” 
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IN MEXICO. 

Even after those of the Chinese, the Parks of the Colhuas and the Aztecs are not unworthy 
of being mentioned. The sovereign who reigned at Tetzcuco towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and who is nearly always entitled “ the Solomon of the New World,” Netzahuatlcoyotzin, 
maintained some gardens of unrivalled beauty, which served as the model, half a century later, 
of those that adorned the capital of Montezuma. 

A historian descended in a direct line from the kings of Tetzcuco, Fernando de Alba 
Ixtlilxoxitl, has carefully described these enchanted regions. They extended to the south and 
east of the spacious palace in which Netzahuatlcoyotzin held his court, and assembled the wise 
men of his realm, who formed a kind of university. The vast area, covered with aqueducts and 
fountains, fish-ponds and aviaries, was sheltered by a wood of two thousand noble cedars. 

The king of Tetzcuco possessed not only the gardens of Huetecpan and Cillan, which were 
the ornaments of his capital, but had planted numerous others at various points of his demesne; 
and the most celebrated of all was that of Tezcotzinco. We have no space to speak of those 
of Cauchiacao, Zinacamoztoc, and Cuetlachiuhtitlan, which surrounded a noble lake, fourteen 
leagues in length by seven in breadth. Many of these parks, according to the American his¬ 
torian, were really gardens of acclimatization, in which were cultivated the plants and flowers 
of different countries. But Tezcotzinco, as we have said, was the garden of gardens, the true 
paradise, whither the sovereign of the Alcolhuas retired when weary of regal cares. Its extent 
was immense, and in its construction it recalled the famous gardens of Semiramis. According to 
Ixtlilxoxitl, the ascent to it was by a series of terraces, partly hewn out of the rock, and partly 
built of masonry. Hydraulic works of admirable design had been constructed on a neighbouring 
height, and maintained a perpetual freshness in this aerial park. The copious waters poured 
into it through colossal aqueducts had been allowed to excavate in the mountain several fish¬ 
ponds. In the middle of the most elevated basin rose a rock, on which were sculptured the 
hieroglyphs of all the years of the reign of Netzahuatlcoyotzin, as well as the remarkable 
incidents that had occurred in each year. The centre was blazoned with his device—namely, a 
house consumed by flames. • 

An ominous heraldic emblem, the bitter truth of which had not been suspected by the 
American Solomon! Not only was the beautiful garden of Tezcotzinco laid waste, and his 
palace reduced to ashes, but the splendid carvings of the rock were entirely destroyed. The edict 
of destruction was issued by a Christian prelate, who, aghast at the terrible human holocausts 
exacted by the sanguinary religion of Huitzilopuchtli, endeavoured to efface its lightest vestiges. 
And yet Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mexico, and the admirable Domingo Betanzos, who 
restored the Aztecs to their dignity as men, were wise and devoted friends of the Indians. It is 
unfortunate that American archaeology should be compelled to censure them for deeds of ignorant 
iconoclasticism and spoliation. Our modern missionaries, happily, are animated by no such 
spirit of barbarous zeal. 

If we may credit a tradition preserved by the native historian Tezozomoc, the oldest garden 
in the empire of Mexico was planted at Huestepec, under the direction of one Tinocetl, super¬ 
intendent of the palace. The great king Mocteuczoma-Illimacuna, who reigned in the fifteenth 
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century, feeling his end approaching, desired his image to be sculptured on the steep rocks which 
bore the name of these spacious gardens; but as in this locality there was only a dreary breadth 
of swamp, and rank herbage, and colossal reedy growth, he set to work at the outset to improve 
the soil, and then transported thither the finest trees of the valley, and the most gorgeous flowers. 
All that the most advanced horticulture undertakes now-a-days, was practised then by a semi- 
civilized people; mats of reeds were woven to envelop the roots of the precious trees intended for 
transplantation, and protect them from the air. A garden rose as if by enchantment in the heart 
of the wilderness, and the emperor warmly expressed his imperial satisfaction. Tezozomoc has 
recorded the names of the various species employed in its embellishment; and adds that the 
great Mocteuczoma was never weary of admiring the innumerable variety of flowers which, 
previously unknown to him, had been so skilfully brought together for his amusement. 

The Mexican Eden does not appear to have been open to the “common herd.” The 
emperor roamed among its shades in majestic loneliness. Armed with a sarbacane, or air-gun, of 
inestimable value, which the minute art of the Aztecs had painted with an infinite diversity of 
animals, he brought down the birds of splendid plumage that inhabited the shadowy groves,— 
just as, even now, the Ara islander kills the beautiful birds of paradise. 

A few words will suffice for the gardens which Mocteuczoma planted at Mexico. The chief 
was situated on the present site of the Church of San Francisco, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that every trace has disappeared. The last memorial of the vegetable marvels admired by 
Cortez was an acebuche, or wild olive, unfortunately doomed to destruction in 1811. 

It is to be noted that the gardens of Chapultepec not only elicited the eulogiums of the 
conqueror of Mexico, but even excited the admiration of his chaplain Gomara, who is usually 
inclined to treat the evidences of Mexican civilization with contempt Partly designed on the 
models of those of Tetzcuco, the gardens of Tenochtitlan exhibited something more than even 
the rarest and most beautiful plants; their menageries were far superior to any then existing in 
France or Spain. Cortez is by no means sparing of terms of admiration when describing to 
Charles V. all these marvels, of which a somewhat rough engraving by Savorgnano (almost a 
contemporary) enables us to understand the leading details. There were dens for pumas, jaguars, 
ocelots ; cages for the most beautiful birds of the empire, and particularly for the majestic eagles. 
Fish-ponds nourished thousands of fish; and the most assiduous care was bestowed on the main¬ 
tenance of different species; while enormous serpents and gigantic lizards were kept in subter¬ 
ranean galleries. 

Among the novelties which specially attracted the attention of the Spanish conquerors was 
one they never seem to have grown weary of admiring; the only novelty which has flourished 
down to our own days,—and has so flourished because perpetuated by the inexhaustible fecundity 
of Nature herself,—the chinampas or “ floating gardens.” 

On these graceful islets of flowers and fruits the Mexicans bestowed the significant designa¬ 
tion of “ Land in the bosom of the waters; ” their formation and their perpetuity are equally 
explained by the nature of the country. The great cities washed by the lake of Tetzcuco were 
built like Venice, and, like Venice, presented to the traveller’s eye a series of canals, frequently 
lined by sumptuous habitations; the chinampas supplied them daily with fresh stores of vege¬ 
tables, fruits, and flowers. The Mexicans, whose religion was characterized by so many barbarous 
features, nevertheless used the bloom and odour of flowers to a large extent in their religious 
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ceremonials. The floating gardens of the lake brought them to the foot of the blood-stained 
altars. 

According to the old historians, the origin of the ancient chinampas was not so poetical as 
some writers had been pleased to imagine; they were the growth of a period of war and famine. 
Clavigero refers their date to the beginning of the fourteenth century, when, as we know, the 
Colhuas and the Tepanekas had conquered the Mexicans properly so called. These, after an 
energetic defence, had been driven back upon Tenochtitlan and the districts immediately around 
the lake on which it was built. Food was wanting: the Aztecs resorted to the aquatic plants 
which grew abundantly on the shores of the lake, and with a rich, black, abundant soil created 
a number of floating islands; these they planted with maize, nutritious roots, and vegetables, 
and towed out to a safe distance from the shores. The old chronicler remarks that the primitive 
chinampas were fortified with brushwood. They rapidly multiplied, and thus the inhabitants of 
Mexico were saved from famine. At a later period the chinampas were preserved, but were 
covered with various flowers and odoriferous plants. A century ago, these flowering rafts, from 
the midst of which rose an umbrageous tree to protect the horticulturist from the ardour of the 
sun, might still be seen; some of them carried a kind of rustic hut or wigwam. 

The tradition has been perpetuated, but only among the Indians. Beds of gladioles, 
covered with fertile soil, which floated on the lake, float there still. And those, indeed, at 
Mexico, are almost the only remains of a peculiar and interesting development of civilization. 
But instead of furnishing fruits and flowers for the enrichment of altars that reeked with human 
blood, they now supply the housewives of Mexico with fragrant posies and excellent vegetables. 

It is more particularly at Santa-Anita and Ixtacalco, picturesque villages situated on the 
lake at a short distance from Mexico, that the chinampas bloom with the fairest buds and 
blossoms. Ixtacalco, in the Aztec language, signifies, “ the White House.” Its bright-looking 
houses cluster on a gentle slope at the starting-point of the great canal which connects the lagoon 
of Chaleo with the lake. Santa-Anita is not very far off! Its population, well-to-do and 
industrious, is composed exclusively of Indians, who, in all essential particulars, are now what 
they were in the days of the Spanish Conquest. Some of the little huts in which they take 
their rest are constructed of adobes, or bricks dried in the sun; others, still simpler, of immense 
reeds; very few are built of stone. All the inhabitants are landholders; proprietors, that is, 
of small plots of ground floating on the lake. The basis or foundation of these gardens, which 
they push forward at pleasure in all directions, is the object of a tolerably prolonged labour. 

Before any flowers can be planted, the solid raft to support the soil must first be created by 
a combination of reeds or gladioles in successive layers; the vegetable mould is not laid upon 
this verdurous float until some time afterwards. The chinampas have a quasi-Mexican name, 
much altered by the Spanish pronunciation, and composed originally of two Aztec words— 
tlali-ompaatl, or “ earth in the water.” 

These chinampas are not only brilliantly blooming flower-beds, but, as we have said, prolific 
vegetable-gardens; the produce of which, according to the demand, can easily be transported 
from one place to another : the canal is sometimes covered with them. 

At a certain epoch of the year, nothing more picturesque than Ixtacalco and Santa-Anita 
can well be imagined, as they shine reflected in the waters, and surrounded by these floating 
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gardens. While the Indian horticulturists decorate them most successfully with our European 
roses and carnations, they have not forgotten those violet amaporas, those beautiful chicharos , 
which, with subtle perfume, carry their memories back to the long ago, and stimulate often vain 
regrets. 

At Tacubaya, near Mexico, some splendid gardens were formerly maintained. There, in 
the heart of a green coppice, is pointed out the Fountain of the Queen; a tiny lake of the most 
limpid water. It is called the Alberca. 

Once upon a time, says an old legend, the Malinche was wont to bathe there with her 
maids, who were attired like herself in long white robes. Now, one day, the beautiful queen of 
the Aztecs was surprised by some hunters; she was not on that occasion clothed in her vest¬ 
ments of precious tissue. Confused, she did not hesitate; she rushed forward, and threw herself 
headlong into the limpid spring, at the very place where the waters still boil and eddy. Never 
since has the Malinche appeared to mortal eyes; but every day, at noon, the hour at which the 
beautiful queen took her daily bath, certain gifted individuals see a tecomatl, glittering with gold 
and vermilion, rise above the eddies. It is the graceful head-gear of the Mexican queen sur¬ 
prised, centuries agone, by the hunters. The richly decorated hemisphere floats but for a 
moment above the waves, indicating the place where the Malinche dwells in her crystal halls; it 
disappears like lightning, if a profane glance seek to follow it in its capricious movements. 
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(Snvbcns of the fkmussmicc. 


THE ITALIAN UAltUKSS. 

The Renaissance is the “ daughter of ancient tradition ;' 
it is a vigorous offshoot of the Greco-Roman art, triumph 
ing, after a thousand years of desolation, over the 
barbarism which had choked it. We cannot but wonder 
at the scorn and contempt poured upon this marvellous 
era of growth and activity by some of our critics, as if 
the era of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da \ inci, and Titian 
—of Bembo, A retino, and Erasmus -of Gutenberg and 
Cnxton-— Latimer and Luther—did not furnish one of the 
most extraordinary chapters in the history of the world. 

We are here routined, however, to one branch of the 
arts, and must not suffer ourselves to he led away into a 
defence of the artists, and sculptors, and men of letters 
of the Renaissance. So far, then, as its horticultural development is concerned, we 
may reasonably expect to see a continuance, or rather a revival, of the Greco-Roman 
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characteristics. And thus, in the gardens of the sixteenth century, we meet with the grand 
qualities and petty defects of the Villas of Pliny and Hadrian : on the one hand, an apparent, if 
not actual, symmetry of lines, a continual combination of architecture and vegetation, a skilful 
subordination of Nature to Art; on the other, capricious fancies and grotesque conceptions, 
cabinets and walls cut out of evergreens, names and figures in box, disagreeable surprises from 
invisible jets of water, and, in fine, all the exuberances of a corrupt taste,—but saved, so to 
speak, by the grace of the details and the harmony of the ensemble, To form an accurate idea 
of the singularities affected at this epoch in horticultural annals, the reader must turn to a book 
by Bernard de Palissy, “ Le Jardin Delectable.” In this he speaks of “summer-houses crowned 
with planted terraces, their walls diapered with reptiles, in coloured enamels, which seem alive ; 
circles of poplar-trees, whose summits fastened together in a point are furnished with a funnel to 
introduce the wind into various aerial flageolets; and islets clothed with iron wire, concealed by 
thick foliage, to serve as aviaries. The irrigation is to be effected by means of elder-wood ducts, 
supported upon props of two or three feet in height, and pierced with a network of small 
orifices, that the water might escape in the form of dew.” It is true that Palissy condemns the 
snares which tumble unwary visitors into the basins or canals, and the springs which soak them 
with jets of water; but he by no means reproves the construction of marble nymphs overturning 
their vessels on the head of the curious stranger, at the very moment he is engaged in reading 
one of Solomon’s wise sayings inscribed on the pedestal. 

Most of the beautiful Gardens of Italy owed to Nature itself the greatest of their attractions 
—the view. They were planted against the sides of hills and mountains. Whether the cMteau 
dominated over them or lay concealed at their base, they always presented a succession of ter¬ 
races, of vast staircases, and of waterfalls which communicated life and motion to the scene; the 
slope also necessitated oblique or winding alleys, which broke up the monotony so justly censured 
as a fault in the classic gardens. 

The Boboli Garden at Florence is one of the purest models of those “ vegetable composi¬ 
tions ” which, by their just harmony of taste and fancy, completely satisfy both the mental and 
physical vision. 

The undulation of the soil divides it into two distinct parts: one, low and prolonged 
towards the boundary, includes a mass of dense shades, breadths of turf surrounded by dim 
avenues, and waters expanding into little lakes; the other, elevated opposite the palace, is 
raised in a series of royal terraces, and climbs the broad acclivities with long rows of cypress 
and pine, statues, and vases of marble. From its heights a magnificent panoramic prospect of 
Florence is commanded; in the foreground, the deep colour of the Pitti Palace contrasts with 
the luminous tones of the middle distance. Between the terraces and the palace, you may 
halt on a noble esplanade, known as the Amphitheatre, and decorated by an Egyptian obelisk. 
From this point sets out a magnificent avenue, leading to the upper regions. On the right 
lie numerous lawns and copses; and at the end of an alley where trees alternate with statues, 
we enter upon a small oval island, echoing with the plash of a beautiful fountain, and pause 
to admire the colossal statue of Ocean, and the three river-gods which support its pedestal. 
This group is not unjustly considered the masterpiece of Giovanni di Bologna Among 
the other sculptures, which are mostly mediocre, shine the figures of Bandinelli and the 
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outlines of Michael Angelo, placed in a grotto, at a short distance from the palace, as in a 
sanctuary. 

The area is of sufficient extent for several grand-dukes to have attempted, without at all 
destroying the character of the gardens, certain useful cultures,—as those of the mulberry-tree 
and potato-plant. In its general plan, and in its decoration, Boboli still remains the work of 
Nicolas Braccini and Bernard Buontalenti, who designed and executed it in 1550. 

A great number of historical villas lie around Florence:— 

1. The Poggio Imperials, which from Cosmo I. de Medicis passed to the Orsinis, the 
Odescalchis, and Magdalen of Austria. You reach it from Florence by a superb avenue of 
cypress; above it towers the Hill of Arcetri, celebrated for its vineyards. 

2. The Villa del Giojello, where Galileo Galilei spent the last sad years of his eventful life. 

3. The Villa Mozzi, a favourite residence of Cosmo the Elder. 

4. Careggi, where the monk Savonarola visited Lorenzo the Magnificent on his death-bed, 
and sternly refused him absolution. 

5. The Villa Rinuccini, now called Palmieri de' Tre Visi, the asylum of the heroines of 
Boccaccio’s “Decameron” during the plague of 1348. 

6. Pratolino, now desolate and in ruins, the leaping fountains and beautiful plantations of 
which, designed by Buontalenti, were formerly the delight of that terrible Venetian beauty, 
Bianca Capello ; you may still see there the celebrated Colossus of the Apennine, the work of 
Ammanati. 

7. The tragic history of Bianca Capello and Lorenzo de Medicis terminated with the well- 
known catastrophe at the Poggio a Caiano, a charming grand-ducal villa, traversed by the River 
Ombrone, and enriched by the fanciful genius of the great architect, Giuliano di San-Gallo. 

Pisa and Padua are proud of their Botanical Gardens, the most ancient in Europe (1544, 
1545). At Pesaro, the Dukes of Urbino had their Park. Genoa delights the visitor with the 
Garden of its illustrious Dorias ; the dilapidation of the colonnades, and the weeds and grasses 
which have invaded the avenues, cannot deprive its terraces of their principal beauty,—the 
panorama of a sea bluer than the heavens, whose waves resemble so many sparkling sapphires. 

The Gardens of Rome and the neighbouring mountains scarcely belong to the sixteenth 
century; but they preceded the classic style, and are closely connected with the Renaissance. 
A love of grandeur is here carried to an excess of pomp; grace degenerates into mannerism. 
Labyrinths of splendid staircases, which seem intended for some gorgeous public ceremonial of 
a triumphant nation, lead to a paltry mansion, astonished at and ashamed of its gigantic 
pedestal. Marble, slate, brick, box, and yew are moulded into arabesques, devices, and 
armorial bearings; statues, set in motion by hydraulic machinery, play various instruments. 
One cannot refrain from smiling at these water-trickeries and curious hydraulic concerts. 
And yet, “as a whole, the Roman palaces exhibit a princely coquetry or a charming taste; 
these gardens, overloaded with puerile details, have been designed with a correct feeling for 
the graceful undulations of the soil, and planted with a true sentiment of the beauty of the 
localities; and, finally, as the abundant springs have been skilfully directed to refresh and 
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vivify this wooded region, it would not be just to say that Nature has been mutilated or insulted. 
The fragile baubles crumble into dust; but the extensive terraces, whence the spectator over¬ 
looks a vast tableau of plain, and mountain, and sea; the gigantic staircases of marble and 
lava which support the projections of the soil, and which have, assuredly, a majestic character; 
the covered alleys which render these antique gardens practicable in every kind of weather; 
finally, everything, useful, solid, or capricious, which has survived the caprice of fashion, adds 
to the charm of these solitudes, and assists in the preservation, as in so many sanctuaries, of 
the happy combinations of Nature, and the monumental beauty of the shades.”* 

There is no site more favoured than that of Tivoli. Its “Grotto of the Sirens,” its clear 
and leaping waters, the eternal freshness of the woods which clothe the flanks of its deep 
valley, had attracted thither Maecenas, Quinctilius Varus, and Horace. Here the famous 
Zenobia, conquered and captured by Aurelian, terminated her glorious life. The moderns have 
not been less eager in the creation of sumptuous retreats; but the melancholy decadence of 
the Roman state, and the indifference of the proprietors of the Teverone, have allowed a 
pestilential humidity to invade these regions formerly renowned for their healthiness, and the 
magnificent villas constructed and adorned by the most skilful artists of the Renaissance to fall 
into ruin. 

The Villa d’Este, which Pirro Ligorio designed in 1549 for the Cardinal Hippolyte 
d’Este, was already abandoned in 1730. If they had not been so badly kept, says the 
President de Brosses, these gardens would surpass even those of Fracasti, especially in the 
abundance of their waters. “ No situation could be better adapted to cheer the heart. The 
domain bordering on a hill, and the river flowing beneath, nothing is needed but to carry a 
trench into the bed of the Teverone. There are upwards of a thousand fountains. It is 
much to be desired that of the thousand one could suppress nine hundred or more,—miserable 
threads of water, mere gewgaws, toys for children,—and preserve the others from wreck 
and dilapidation.” 

The spectator is now constrained to figure to himself the two rows of jets between which 
the great canal was carried along the terrace as between alleys of tall trees. He must have 
recourse to his imagination to animate the great sheets of water, the Girande, the Sheaf, the 
Basin of the Dragons, the fountains of Bacchus, Triton, Arethusa, Pegasus, the grottoes of 
Venus and the Sibyl. 

At one end of the terrace, on the side of the town, the waters entered into the garden 
through a portico ornamented with colossi, forming a basin of surprising depth and breadth, 
and one of the most beautiful on which the eye ever rested. At the other end, some absurd 
reductions of the great Roman edifices, projecting their threads of water, form a most paltry 
pendant. Near this Roma antica, a thicket enclosed a number of wind-instruments, and of 
birds which mechanically fluttered their wings, and jerked out an artificial song by means of 
conduits of air and water. It is a reproduction of those fairy tales which we tell to our 
children,—of the singing apple, the dancing water, and the speaking bird. But the fountains 
are now choked up, the gardens are overrun with weeds and the terraces with moss, and the 
porticoes have lost the regularity of their architectonic forms. The cypresses on the terrace 

* George Sand (Madame Dudevant). 
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have assumed gigantic proportions, and ennoble the foreground of an immense vista which 
terminates with Rome. 

The Tusculan Hills, up to their loftiest point, are but one immense garden, divided among 
four or five patrician families. And what gardens! That of Piccolomini no longer counts; 
but here, to the east, are the time-old planes of the Villa Falconieri (1548); there, on the 
height, the casino of the Ruffinella, constructed by Vanvitelli, on the foundations of Cicero’s 
gymnasium; lower down, the Taverna, Conti—belonging to the Torlonias—and Mondragone, 
to the Borghbsi, with the four hundred windows of its palace, its astonishing kitchens, its 
splendid chimneys, its fine portico (by Vignole), and its magnificent avenue of green oaks; 
finally, to the west, the celebrated Villa Aldobrandini, a mountain cut up into verdurous 
terraces, grottoes, and cascades (these are now without water), decorated by Giacomo della 
Porta and Fontana, for a nephew of Clement VIII., who, in two years, drew upwards of five 
millions from the coffers of his uncle. 

From its higher grounds, which border on those of Cicero’s Villa, the prospect extends 
afar to the Sabine Mountains, to the vineyards which garnish their base, and the tawny-coloured 
Campagna of Rome, strewn with ruins of aqueducts and fragments of architecture, like the 
bones of a necropolis. We admire, with Henri Taine, the avenues of plane-trees, and the 
hedgerows of yoke-elm, and the designs of the staircases, balustrades, and terraces. At the 
entrance, backed up by the mountain, a portico gleaming with columns and statues disgorges 
in floods the water which descends from above in a succession of cascades. It is the Palace of 
Italian rural life, arranged for a great lord of classic mind, who sympathizes with Nature as she 
appears in the landscapes of Poussin and Claude Lorraine. 

The grand jet d’eau of the Belvedere-Aldobrandini, nearly equal to that of Saint-Cloud, 
sprang upward with a frightful din of air and water, mingled together by tubes expressly 
devised for this purpose, which kept up a continual fire of musketry. The whole hill presents 
three stages, adorned with porticoes and facades in the rustic style, crowned and flanked by 
sheafs of water and fountains. The chief basin is surmounted by wreathed columns, whose 
grooves projected the water in spiral columns. 

The avenues below were fringed with orange-trees, and bordered with balustrades, and 
vases full of myrtles and pomegranates, which were laid out in line against palisades of laurels. 
It is utterly impossible to form an idea of the attractions and singularities of the villa, unless, 
for the nonce, we suppose ourselves to be a traveller of the last century. A French writer 
describes them with characteristic vivacity. Let us examine them through his spectacles 

“ The facade of the building has two wings, in the form of grottoes, which retire from the 
main body. In the one a centaur sounds his goat’s-horn trumpet; in the other, a fawn plays 
upon the flute: both instruments are animated by conduits of air, and make but a sorry music. 
These two gentlemen would need to go back to school for a considerable period; as well as the 
Nine Muses, whom we see with their master Apollo, in an adjacent saloon, performing a miser¬ 
able concert on Mount Parnassus through the same artifice. This invention seemed to me no 
less puerile than disagreeable. It gives one a chill to see nine creatures of stone, wholly devoid 
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of colour. Close at hand, a Pegasus calls into existence a Hippocrene. Provided these prin¬ 
cesses, and the birds accompanying them, would not take so much trouble to rend the ears of the 
visitor, this saloon would be very pleasant in the summer-time. Conduits, laid down under the 
pavement, provide a supply of air, which enters with so much force as to keep suspended a light 
wooden hall. 

“We had seated ourselves, in perfect good faith, on a parvis of the Belvedere, to listen to 
the centaur’s performance on his horn, without perceiving a hundred little treacherous pipes, 
distributed between the joints of the stones, which suddenly assailed us with arcades of water. 
There is, however, a capital little winding staircase, where, as soon as you have begun to ascend 
the steps, jets of water issue in a cross fire, from above, and below, and on either side. The 
stranger is caught without any chance of escape.” 

Our traveller and his companions returned to their inn completely soaked, changed their 
clothes, went back to the cascades, and so thoroughly enjoyed what to us now-a-days would 
seem a very bad joke, that a second campaign was worth a second immersion. After another 
supply of dry clothes, they must surely have gone to rest. 

We must own that the dilapidation of the Villa Aldobrandini has rendered it far less 
charming and less poetic. 

Recall to mind the verses of the poet:— 

“ Voulez-voua qu’une tour, voulez-vous qii’une 4glise 
Soient de cea monuments dont Lime idealise 
La forme et la hauteur, 

Attendez que de mousse elles soient revgtues, 

Et laissez travailler & toutes les statues 
Le temps, ce grand sculpteur! ” 

Imitated. 

Would you that sacred fane or hoary tower 
Should to those monuments belong whose power 
The mind so loves to idealize,—ah, stay 
Till moss and weeds each ancient wall array, 

And Time, with cunning hand, his will has wrought 
On each creation of the sculptor’s thought! 

In a corner of the park, some lively fancy has conceived the idea of excavating a rock in the 
shape of a huge mask, and of opening in the mouth of “ this Polyphemus ” a cavern large enough 
to shelter several persons. The drooping branches and parasitical plants are trained to form the 
eyebrows and beard of the face, which is reflected in a pool beneath. What a pitiful exhibition 
of perverted ingenuity ! What a desecration of nature! In the sixteenth century Italy had 
its cockneys! 

Time, however, has softened the more violent contrasts, and blended together the work of 
man and vegetation. 

“The Pans,” says George Sand, “are without flutes, and the Nymphs have not a nose 
among them; many of the sportive gods are in even a worse condition, since there remains but 
a leg on the pedestal. The rest lies at the bottom of the basins. The waters no longer 
swell through their organ tubes, though they still leap and flash in the marble shells, and along 
the great girandes; but they sing in their natural voice. The rockwork is tapestried with 
greenery, which restores to it a character of truthfulness. The strawberries and violets have 
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traced arabesques along the borders of the green carpets; the moss has spread its velvet over the 
creaking mosaics; everything has assumed an air of revolt, an impress of desolation, a tone of 
ruin, and a chant of solitude.” 

The Villa Borghese, in spite of its extent and attractions, lacks the poetical charm of the 
villas of Frascati. We ourselves should prefer to it the beautiful Ludovisi Garden, with its 
laurel hedges, its solitary clumps of evergreen oaks, its avenues of centenarian cypresses, its 
ancient associations, and its enclosure formed by the old walls of Borne,—a true natural ruin. 
The Villa Borghese, situated at some distance from the Porta del Popolo, was, on our last visit 
to Rome, the public promenade on Sunday. It is a vast park, four miles in circuit, planted and 
laid out eiftirely at the cost of the Papal Treasury, in the time of Paul V., uncle of the Bor- 
gheses, and himself a Borghese. 

At the entrance, says Taine, we see before us an Egyptian portico, of which the effect is 
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very bad ; it is some modern importation. The interior is more harmonious, and wholly classical: 
here, a peristyle; there, a small temple; beyond, a ruined colonnade, a portico, balustrades, great 
circular vases, a kind of circus. The undulating soil sinks and swells in beautiful meads, all red 
with soft and trembling anemones. The pines, designedly set apart, profile in the air their lithe 
figure and austere crest; straight and fluted like columns, they uprear their leafy dome in the 
tranquil azure. In the windings of the avenues the fountains murmur, and in the little valleys 
the great oaks erect their brave heroic bodies, of a girth as ample as the trees of England. 

If the popes lavished on their nephews the public treasure, they knew how to preserve a 
sufficient supply for the embellishment of their own palaces. 


The Gardens of the Quirinal, laid out in the sixteenth century for Pope Urban VIII., rise 
in terraces from the base to the summit. The visitor seems to himself to be wandering through 
a landscape of Perelle; tall elms, cypresses fashioned into the shape of vases, borders edged 
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with fanciful designs of box, colonnades, and statues. The garden is characterized by all the 
cold regularity and chill exactness of the century. But this kind of garden harmonizes better 
with the features of Italian than with those of English scenery. The arbours are of laurel 
and box, which retain their verdure during the winter, and in summer protect you from the 
sun; the evergreen cork-trees spread abroad a pleasant shade in all seasons; walls of dense 
luxuriant shrubs arrest the wind. The waters, which leap on all sides, amuse the sight with 
their liveliness of movement, and preserve the freshness of the avenues. From the balustrades 
you command a magnificent and impressive prospect of the city, the swelling dome of St. Peter’s, 
and the Janiculum, whose sinuous line undulates in the purple of the twilight. Then we descend 
by grand staircases, or gentle slopes, to the central basin, where fifty jets dart from the margin 
to blend in the centre their sparkling azure waters. On one side, a rotunda, full of mosaics, 
offers you the luxuries of shade and coolness under its dome. 

In the beautiful Garden of the Vatican we meet with interesting traces of the early Renais¬ 
sance ; the vast parterre, commenced by Pope Nicholas V., was enlarged and embellished by 
Julius II. from the designs of Bramante. In the main fa 9 ade of the surrounding edifice a niche 
is hollowed, which contains the two peacocks and huge pine-apple in bronze, formerly* belonging 
to the mole of Hadrian. Next we come to another garden, where Pirro Ligorio constructed for 
Pius IV. a sumptuous casino, enriched with beautiful columns and statues. It is known as the 
Villa Pia. Numerous and various are the basins and hydraulic devices; among the latter we 
must note a small bronze vessel whence spring with a musical clash five hundred graceful jets. 

Though somewhat trifling, it is certainly both curious and amusing. It represents a kind 
of ship, pierced with portholes for a double tier of guns; about its masts, yards, and spars threads 
of sparkling water form the shrouds and rigging. The cannons discharge jets of water, and jets 
of water cover the entire surface of the rock which shelters the basin of the fountain. 

Julius II., of martial memory, the contemporary of Michael Angelo, employed Vignole to 
design and build for him an elegant villa, outside the walls, in the direction of the Porta del 
Popolo. Corinthian pillars support the portico of a circular court. On the left spreads a broad 
and easy ascent, a staircase without steps, which the visitor may mount on horseback; it leads 
to a delicious loggia, enlarged by a vast balcony, and resting upon columns. Ah, what associa¬ 
tions are connected with it! Here, after supper, Julius conversed on literature and art with 
Michael Angelo, RafFaelle, and Cardinal Bembo. Why did no Roman Boswell record the words 
of wit and wisdom which fell from the lips of artist and scholar ? 

The massiveness of the building has defied Time and Barbarism, but the gardens have dis¬ 
appeared. The ducks bathe in the waterfalls; washerwomen beat their linen on the brink of 
the marble fountains. The columns are half hidden with accumulated ordure and difo'is; and 
the graceful design of the architecture is concealed by ungainly sheds. 

Our brief sketches of the Italian Gardens may fitly terminate with the remarks of the Presi¬ 
dent de Brosses on the Borromeo Islands, and, more especially, on the I sola Bella, decorated in 
the course of the seventeenth century (1670) by Prince Vitalian Borromeo :— 

“ A number of arcades, constructed in the centre of the lake, support a pyramidal four-sided 
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mountain, surrounded by thirty-six terraces, which rise in due gradation one above another— 
namely, nine upon each face ; each terrace is ornamented in front with a palisade of jasmines, 
pomegranates, or orange-trees, and carries along its margin a balustrade loaded with vases of 
flowers. The apex of the pyramid terminates with an equestrian statue forming a jet of water, 
and the four ridges are decorated at the angles with statues, obelisks, and jets of water. 

“ In the general effect it can only be compared to the palaces we read of in fairy tales. The 
garden, however, is not so agreeable when one is within it as it seems on a distant view. Yet 
it contains some exquisite nooks, groves of orange and pomegranate, corridors of grottoes, and, 
above all, vast arcades and bowers of lemon-trees and citron-trees loaded with fruit.” 



jL* $ These gardens, let us add, will be ever beautiful, through the -^\ 

- ’; ' variety and loveliness of the vistas they open up, and of the scenery K-" 

> ' by which they are surrounded. Neither poet nor artist, in his happiest 
moments, can conceive of aught richer or more genial than the shores of the Lago Maggiore, 
with their exuberant vegetation, and their horizon of snow-capped mountains. 


FRENCH GARDENS. 

With a characteristic national vanity, Olivier de Serres observes that it is needless for the 
Frenchman to visit Italy or any other country to study the beautiful developments of the art of 
Gardening, since France carries away the prize from all nations, and possesses the fullest know¬ 
ledge of every detail of horticultural science. 

Ducerceau, a “skilful architect,” who, in 1576-79, described most of the handsome ch&teaux 
then extant in Central France, records a long list of gardens which rivalled the most celebrated 
villas of Italy: Folembray, with its park a league in circumference; Vallery (a few miles from 
Fontainebleau), a castle embowered among orchards and vineyards, and whose vast garden, 
attached to a heronry and a lake, was protected on the west by a gallery of twenty-nine arcades; 
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Beauregard and Bury, perfect squares, subdivided mathematically into smaller squares, and 
flanked on two sides by wooden galleries, with pavilions at each end; Montargis, whose classic 
corridors were clothed in ivy, and its garden broken up into small rectangular plots of trees; 
Blois, whose rich parterres, circled by vines upon hazels, and with a long avenue of Btately elms 
in four rows, extended to the neighbouring forest; Chantilly, restored and embellished by Le 
Ndtre; Chenonceaux, and Vemeuil, and Anet, and Gaillon. The three last-named seem to 
have surpassed all the others in beauty of site and profitableness Each possessed a terrace, and 
rejoiced in extensive prospects; as was afterwards the case with the charming garden of Saint- 
Germain, with its elegant galleries opening on the poetical valley of the Seine. Ducerceau 
extols in rhapsodical language the inexhaustible waters and the labyrinth (which he classically 
calls a Dadaltu) of Yerneuil. In reference to Anet and Gaillon we make use of his own 
language, somewhat simple and cumbrous, perhaps, but obviously that of one who had seen 
the places he described :— 



COURT OF THK FOUNTAIN IN THE ENGLISH GARDEN: FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Behind the seignorial mansion of Anet there runs a terrace, whence you descend into the 
garden. Under the terrace is a long vaulted gallery. The garden is of large dimensions, and 
richly provided with surrounding galleries, three sides of which are diversified with arches and 
square openings, the whole in the rustic style. The garden is adorned with two fountains. In 
the rear of each are two wide areas, set apart and enclosed like parks. These are filled with 
meadows and thickets, with woods, warrens, fruit-trees, fish-ponds,—the whole being separated 
by avenues and canals. 

" Gaillon has two gardens; both on the same level, but between the two extends a broad 
walk in the manner of a terrace. It contains a beautiful and pleasant gallery,—truly worthy of 
being called so, on account of its length, and the way in which it is erected, so that in one 
direction it commands a view of the garden, and in the other of the valley towards the river. 
In the centre of the garden is a pavilion, and in the pavilion a fountain of white marble. 
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“ As for the other garden, it is comprised in this valley, of which the gallery has so marvel¬ 
lously grand a prospect; and adjoining it lies a vineyard. In the same valley, nearer the river, 
the Cardinal Bourbon has erected a Chartreuse abounding in every pleasure. In this place, 
moreover, is a park, which, if you would visit, either from the house or from the upper garden, 
you must ascend by alleys covered with trees and terraces all overlooking the vale; and, keeping 

The numer¬ 
ous restorations 
which have em¬ 
bellished Fon¬ 
tainebleau have 
not so complete¬ 
ly altered its 
ancient physiog¬ 
nomy that we 
caijnot recognize 
the mark and 
impress of the 
early Renais¬ 
sance period. 
The gardens de¬ 
rive their chief 
originality from 
a vast lake or 
pool, bounded 
by an enormous 
causeway, with 
four rows of elms 
—and from the 
striking differ¬ 
ence of level 
between the fine 
Court of the 
Fountain and 
the Grand Par¬ 
terre. There 
may also be 
found a tennis- 


on your way, 
you will arrive 
at a place where 
a little chapel 
has been built, 
and a little house 
with a hermit’s 
rock seated in 
the midst of a 
pond, and nu¬ 
merous little 
alleys around it 
for the pleasure 
of walking; to 
reach it you 
cross a 
bridge, 
it lies a 
garden; 
and in the gar¬ 
den are numer¬ 
ous pedestals, on 
which are plant¬ 
ed figures from 
three to four feet 
high, and of all 
kinds of devices; 
and, moreover, 
some embower¬ 
ed alleys over¬ 
shadowed with 
hazel-trees.” 


must 

little 

Near 

small 
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court, a gymnasium, and, as in the villas of that age, borders of box surrounded by moats of 
running water, yews cut into different shapes, summer-houses and galleries of timber supported 
by caryatides painted green, grottoes, fountains, and miniature monuments, like the pavilion of 
Pomona. 

Henri Quatre touched‘Fontainebleau only to embellish it—“ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit” 
—and he touched it to a large extent. It was he who raised, in the middle of the canal, a 
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colossal statue of the Tiber, cast in the reign of Francis I.; and in the great lake, the elegant 
octagonal pavilion, so propitious for private conferences and “ the secret sessions of silent thought.” 
He ornamented the squares of the parterre with jets of water, dug fish-ponds in the Garden of 
the Pines, and surrounded with ornamental palisades a bed of flowers shaded by some grand 
old trees. He extended the trenches of the kitchen-garden, and bordered it with agreeable 
galleries, which on one side were connected with the grand chapel and the clock pavilion, and 
on the other with his own apartments. These graceful buildings, terminated by an aviary, were 
damaged by a fire; and, under Louis XIV., replaced by an orangery. 

The beautiful park, which almost gives to the gardens the character of a forest, is also the 
work of Henri Quatre; it was he who planted it, and enclosed it with a great wall, where is 
suspended, on the edge of the canal, the famous “ vine arbour of the king.” 

It has been remarked that the tranquillity which Henri Quatre restored to France was the 
signal of a second Renaissance,—a Renaissance not exempt from the influence of a Florentine 
queen. Nothing can be conceived more elegant and more simple than the galleries and the 
pavilion; orangeries were then created; and the flora was enriched with numerous exotic plants; 
Olivier de Serres, in his original design, places in the centre a botanical garden. The 
orange-trees seem to have been the object of his peculiar admiration, which he expresses 
quaintly:— 

“ As these things generally cost a considerable outlay, they can only be managed by the 
great, in France, in Germany, and other countries; where, not without marvel, one sees these 
precious fruits growing and ripening, though in a climate contrary to their inclination. With 
much amazement this sight is seen at Heidelberg, the palace qf the Elector Palatine, whose 
garden, nourishing so many precious plants, is surrounded by a great timber partition, and in 
bad weather covered with the same, so that the trees are kept warm by the stoves which heat 
it; and, in fine weather, rejoiced and refreshed by the sun through windows which open and 
shut at pleasure. Finally, when summer comes, and all fear of cold has passed, the trees are 
brought out from their coverings and galleries, and exposed to the power of the sun; so that, 
by means of these magnificent sumptuosities, the mildness of spring and summer always reigns 
there, and the rigour of winter is never felt. 

“It is impossible to express the great beauty of these precious plants, proceeding from the 
immortal and dazzling green colour of their foliage, and the excellent qualities of their fruits, 
which, contrary to the nature of all others, remain attached to the trees for the greater part of 
the year; and what augments their charm is that we see at one and the same time on the same 
stem, little, and middle-sized, and large, and see their flowers for a while accompanying them, 
breathing a delicious fragrance in the place where they are shut up.” 

The art of tracing designs with plants and flowers now attained to its utmost perfectness. 

“ Here we shall show what herbs to make use of, and to employ, having regard to their 
qualities, in the decoration of the parterre, so as to render it magnificent, according to the 
designs which have been made for the guidance of the fancy and the commodiousness of the 
localities; thus we see with admiration numerous excellent pleasure-gardens laid out in this 
kingdom, even those which the king has created in his palaces of Fontainebleau, Saint-Germain- 
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en-Laye, the Tuileries, Monceaux, and Blois. And it is impossible to contemplate without 
wonder the devices in which the plants are arranged—letters, and ciphers, and armorial bearings, 
and dials; the gestures of men and animals; the order of buildings, ships, boats, and other 
things counterfeited in flowers and shrubs with marvellous industry and patience; such ingenious 
fancies as one remarks at Chantilly, where both herbs and bushes have been brought into 
subjection. 

“ The myrtle, lavender, rosemary, and box, are the best plants for borders, and 
last the longest. And for the compartments, whether single, double, indented, or broken, 
marjoram, thyme, wild thyme, hyssop, sage, camomile, mint, the violet, the daisy, the basil, and 
other plants which are always low and green, such as parsley and sorrel, which in this place 
grow together, besides those which add to the above qualities an attractive perfume. Rue is 
employed, though of a strong scent, on account of the ease with which it lends itself to this 
object.” 

But the box is best of all. 

“ The box resists the inclemencies of the weather, so that you need have little or no fear of 
cold or frost. It is therefore employed in a northern climate in the embellishment of gardens, 
and on account of its great durability, for it lives long without much cultivation, and designs in 
box may be regarded as perpetual, and are always magnificent. This is shown by the seats in 
the garden of Gaillon; also in many other fine gardens of France beautiful devices in box, as 
seats, benches, buildings, pyramids, columns, men, animals, have endured for many years. The 
only thing wanting in the box-tree is perfume.” 

It is curious to think of some of the beds which were laid out by Claude Molet, the king’s 
gardener, at Saint-Germain, and in the new gardens of the Tuileries and Fontainebleau. 

At the Tuileries, the ground was enriched with arabesques inscribed in squares, diamonds, 
borders, and circles, until it resembled a sumptuously-adorned wainscotting. At another place, 
it was covered apparently, like a couch, with a spotted and embossed stuff. In the midst of 
florets and palm leaves bloomed the royal device, H bisected by a sword, crossed with the two 
sceptres of France and Navarre, the whole bound together by a streamer. Another formed a 
square, whose comers were raised up by smaller squares, and flanked by four semicircles; in the 
centre the H royal was charged with rods and sickles. And yet another, ingeniously embroidered 
with fleurs-de-lis and chimeras alternating with interlacements of C (for Corisande), was inscribed 
in the middle with a beautiful and ample rose. 

At Fontainebleau, ovals were grouped around a circle, whence radiated the various paths. 
In the Gardens of Saint-Germain the royal ciphers were of great size ; the rods or caducei had 
wings ; and on the scroll (of gravel, undoubtedly) might be read, “ Duo proteget unus ” (One alone 
will protect the two sceptres). Olivier de Serres gives the plan of a “ rondel ” at Saint-Germain, 
in which a whole garden was laid out in box. 

The old Garden of the Luxembourg Palace was bordered by two terraced walls, of different 
elevations; between them wound a ribbon of flowers, about thirteen feet wide; small basins with 
jets d’eau, communicating by trenches, crowned the walls, and refreshed the yews and box-trees 
in the borders. These devices have disappeared; but the plan of the garden, with its elegant 
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curving terraces, still preserves the general character impressed upon it by the genius of Jacques 
Desbrosses. 

The bad taste of the Italian decadence, avoided in the gardens of France, made its way into 
the provinces, into Flanders, and especially into Holland. Near Haarlem, a stag-hunt was 
represented in yoke-elms; the abbot of Clairmarais, in his Garden of Saint-Omer, preserved a 
flock of geese, turkeys, and cranes in yew and rosemary; the abbot of Dunes, on the other hand, 
was defended by men of armour in box. La Borde, in 1808, saw at Chambaudoin, in Beauce, 
musical instruments on a large scale cut out of evergreens, and grouped in a labyrinth. 

The Gardens of Rueil—which, it is said, inspired Le N6tre when in search of a ground-plan 
for Versailles—were, undoubtedly, the best-designed and the most richly-ornamented in the 
West in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The entire domain constituted a residence of unheard-of magnificence, considering the times, 
and eclipsed the royal chateaux. It belonged, however, to the true king, to Richelieu, who 
created it, at an enormous expense, on the site of a small pleasure-house, bought of a man named 
Moisset. It was about 1621 that Rueil was completed ; it had cost the enormous sum of thirteen 
hundred and twenty-six thousand livres. The disposition of the waters surpassed everything 
that had previously been effected; the gardens were crowded with vegetable and ornamental 
curiosities; here the first Indian chestnuts introduced into France displayed to the warm airs of 
spring their five-fingered leaves, so like to open hands; there a triumphal arch, copied from that 
of Constantine, spanned the entrance to the richest of orangeries. Around an immense parterre 
which expanded in front of the building, more than a hundred jets of water fell back in a cascade 
of three falls. Again, in a vast square basin at the end of the canal rose three dense columns 
of spray. Other sparkling waters animated the park, which was decorated with a cascade in 
the shape of an amphitheatre. 

But the blooming parterres, and the jets of water, the park, and the pavilion on the lake 
where Richelieu sat in council, all have vanished. Parcelled out in the eighteenth century, 
Rueil was annihilated in 1793. 
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little between their style and his; the regular and formal park agreed so thoroughly with the 
manners and tastes of opulent ecclesiastics and absolute kings, that it necessarily imposed itself, 
like a fixed law, on every designer of gardens. 

His felicitous disposition of the Gardens of Versailles procured for Le Ndtre the super¬ 
intendence of all the royal parks. His honours and successes did not increase his pride; and 
it is said that for his armorial bearings he would only assume three snails,—two and one,— 
crowned by a cabbage leaf and accompanied by a spade. 

He died in 1700, after a life, says Saint-Simon, of eighty-eight years in perfect health, 
with his mind untouched, and preserving all the exactness and good taste for which he was 
famous, and renowned as the first inventor of the beautiful gardens that decorate France, and 
have so effaced the reputation of those of Italy (nor, indeed, are they to be compared with them) 
that the most famous masters of this branch of art come from Italy to France for the purpose 
of learning and admiring. Le N6tre was distinguished by a probity, a rectitude, and an honesty 
which secured him the love and esteem of everybody. He never thrust himself forward out of 
his position, or mistook it, and was always perfectly disinterested. He worked for private 
individuals as zealously as for the king, and with the same application; he sought to assist 
nature and secure true beauty at the least possible expense; his naivete and truthfulness were 
perfectly charming. 

“ The pope begged the king to lend him Le Ndtre for a few months. On entering the 
papal chamber, instead of throwing himself on his knees, Le Notre ran towards him, flung his 
arms round his neck, and kissed him on both cheeks, exclaiming, ‘Good day, reverend Father! 
How handsome you are! And how glad I am to see you in such good health!’ The pope 
(Clement X.) laughed heartily, was delighted with this quaint introduction, and did Le Ndtre a 
thousand kindnesses. 

“ On his return the king took him into his Gardens of Versailles, and pointed out all that 
had been done in his absence. At the Colonnade he uttered not a word. The king pressed 
him for an opinion. ‘Well, sire, what would you have me say? You have made a gardener 
out of a mason (Mansard), and he has spread you a dish according to his trade.’ The king was 
silent, and everybody laughed; it was true that this bit of architecture, which was anything but 
a fountain though it pretended to be one, was very much out of place in a garden.* A month 
before his death, the king, who was very fond of his company and conversation, led him into 
the gardens, and, on account of his great age, had him placed in a chair which the footmen 
rolled beside his own. Whereupon Le Ndtre exclaimed: ‘ Oh, my poor father, if thou wert 
alive, and could see a gardener like me, thy son, taking the air in a chair by the side of the 
greatest king of the world, nothing would be wanting to my happiness !’ ” 

Le Ndtre had more taste than the Italians of his own epoch, and more grandeur than the 
French artists anterior to Poussin. His great superiority lay in the unity of his plans : he 
looked upon the garden as an extension of the palace, and desired that, from a given spot, the 
eye, at a single glance, might embrace the whole ensemble. 

From an artistic point of view, this conception evidently surpasses that of the irregular 
so-called Chinese or English garden, which we can detach without injury from the buildings 

* There i» as much severity in Saint-Simon’s opinion as jealousy (apparently) in Le Nitre’s reply. 
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accompanying it, because it has no absolute connection with them. The supreme object of 
art is not so much to imitate nature, as to accommodate its charms to the thoughts and senti¬ 
ments of man, and to his service. If our eye to-day is better satisfied with less rectilineal 
harmonies,—if we give to our parks the appearance of groves and prairies,—our creations 
are not the less artificial, and they terminate more frequently in confusion than did the classic 
ground-plans in stiffness. It is, moreover, possible to dispose of the two opposite systems; 
and Le Ndtre himself has often attempted it,—at Versailles, for example, at Saint Cloud, and 
at Meudon,—with no less good fortune than the landscape designers at Ermenonville or 
Morfontaine. 

The coldness and melancholy which now-a-days reign in the majority of these beautiful 
gardens are natural to abandoned localities ; and it would really seem as if the works of man, 
when they have survived their raison d'etre, cherish a mortal regret for that which invested 
them with the appearance of life. An incurable melancholy haunts them, which neither sunny 
days will dissipate, nor the crowd hastening on Sundays or festivals to the grand water-displays; 
but it is in the week more particularly, when perfect solitude extends its gloomy calm over the 
great widowed alleys, that their empty pomp and fallen majesty are most to be admired. Listen 
to Victor Hugo :— 

“Sous noe yeni s'dtendait, gloire antique abattue, 

Un de cea pares dont I’herbe inonde Ie chemin, 

Oil dans un coin, de lierre ii demi revfitue, 

Sur un piddestal gris, l’Hiver, morne statue, 

Se ebauffe avec un feu de marbre sous sa main. 


“ 0 deuil! le grand bassin dormait, lac solitaire; 

Un Neptune verd&tre y moisissait dans l'eau; 

Lea roeeaux cachaient l’onde et l’eau c&chait la terre, 
Et les arbres mfilaient leur vieux branchage austere, 
D’oii tombaient autrefois des rimes pour Boileau. 

“ Lea manteaux relevds par la longue rapi&re, 

Hdlas! ne passaient plus dans ce jardin sans voix; 

Les Tritons avnient l’air de fermer la paupihre; 

Et, dans l’ombre, entr'ouvraut ses m&choires de pierre, 
Un vieux autre ennuyd b&illait au fond du bois. 


“ PeuLfitre dans la brume au loin pouvait-on voir 
Quelque longue terrasse aux verdAtres assises, 

Ou, prtv d’un grand bassin, des nymphes inddeises, 
Honteuses it bon droit dans ce pare aboli, 

Autrefois des regards, maintenant de l’oubli.” 


Imitated. 

[Before our eyes, its ancient glory fall’n, 

Spreads a vast park, whose walks the grass o’ercreepa, 
Where, in a silent nook, half clad with ivy, 

On his gray pedestal stands gloomy Winter, 

And mimic warmth with lire of marble keeps. 


Alas, alas! the lonely lakelet slumbers, 

And weedy Neptune moulders in the wave, 

Which rustling reeds conceal, as earth the water, 
And the trees blend their old and piteous branches, 
That to Boileau of old his verses gave. 
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The mantles lifted by the jewelled scabbard 
Through the mute garden-walks shall pass no more; 

The Tritons seem to drop their heavy eyelids, 

And, with stone jaws wide open in the shadow, 

On ancient cavern look inclined to roar. 

And it may be that yonder in the twilight 

The changing nymphs shall by some pool be found, 

Where the long terrace spreads afar its greensward ; 

Ashamed they sit, and mourn the desolation, 

Or cast a furtive glance on all around.] 

As we move forward in this ancient garden— 

“ Oh, rnarquant tous ses pas de 1’aube jusqu’au soir, 

Llieure met tour a tour dans les vases de marbre 
Les rayons du soleil et les ombres de l’arbre "— 

where the day, from dawn to evening, marks its steps, by alternately flinging on each marble 
vase the rays of the sun and the shadow of the tree, we summon before us the splendid 
garments, the grand perukes, and the enormous farthingales which daily swept these mossy 
walks, and recall the witty conversations which animated the classic hedges, the accomplices 
of so many mysteries and so many whispers. Little by little all these nymphs, all these fauns 
appear less out of place, and the seventeenth century rises before us in deshabille. Thus sings 
Alfred de Musset 

“ O dieux! O bergera! 0 rocailles! 

Vieux Satyres, Termes groguoua, 

Vieux petite ifa en rang d’oignons, 

0 baasins, quinconces, charmilles, 

Boulingrins pleins de m&jestd, 

Oil les dimanches, tout l’dtd, 

B&illent taut d’honudtes families! 

Fantflmes d’empereurs remains, 

P41es nymphes inanimdes 
Qui tendez au peasants les mains, 

Par les jets d’eau tout cnrhum&s! 

Tourniquets d’aimables buissons, 

Bosquets tondus oh les fauvettes 
Cherchent en pleurant leurs chansons, 

Oh les dieux font taut de faqons 
Pour vivre h sec dans leurs cuvettes! 

Dites-nous, marches gracieusee, 

Les rois, les princes, les pnilats, 

Et les marquis h grands fracas, 

Et les belles ambitieuses, 

Dont vous avez com (to les pas 1 ’’ 


Imitated. 

[O gods! 0 shepherds! and 0 rockwork! 
Ye Termini, and blind-eyed Satyrs, 

Ye stumpy yews, in rows like onions; 

O basins, quincunxes, and hedges! 

Ye bowling-greens all full of grandeur, 
Where every Sunday, in the summer, 
Yawn so many honest cockneys! 
Phantoms ye of Roman emperors— 

And ye nymphs, so pale and lifeless, 

Who to passers-by extend now 
Hands with constant damp rheumatic 1 — 
Turn-stiles, too, of kindly bushes, 

And ye thorn clumps where the tomtits 
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unwise ostentations which excited the jealousy of Louis XIV., and led to the disgrace and 
ruin of the superintendent Fontainebleau, even Rueil, could not presume to vie with these 
eight hundred acres distributed into parterres, groves, and running waters, whose acquisition 
(1640) and laying out had not cost less than £650,000. The creator of all these marvels was 
ordered to surpass them, and the king placed in his hands the vast plain of Versailles, a 
melancholy waste, both barren and marshy. 

VERSAILLES. 

Here was the only building which Louis XIII. had erected for his own use; because 
weary, says Saint-Simon, and his courtiers still more so, of sleeping in a squalid waggoners’ 
inn, or a windmill, after the long hunting excursions in which the king delighted. At first it 
was nothing more than a pavilion—or, as we should say, a hunting-box. Then, instead of a 
simple shelter, Louis XIII. came to wish for a comfortable dwelling-place; and in 1627 the 
architect Leclerc built for him a chateau surrounded by moats, and by a garden of two terraces, 
with flower-beds displaying the arms of France, two small circular basins, and even an orangery. 
The latter was situated beneath the great terrace, and lay between the two massive flights of 
steps descending to the flower-garden; an arrangement which Mansard and Le N6tre preserved, 
only giving to the new orangery, the terrace, and the staircases their present majestic proportions. 

Bassompierre thought the chateau absurdly insignificant. A plain country squire, he said, 
would be ashamed of it! But the king was not so hard to please. It was enough for him to 
possess a retreat where he could forget politics for a while, and temporarily emancipate himself 
from the domination of Richelieu. So he frequently came, even in the wet season, to pass 
whole weeks in the seclusion of Versailles; a proceeding not at all agreeable to some of the 
courtiers attached to his person, and compelled by their position to keep him company in the 
midst of this desert One day, when Louis XIII. was walking on the terrace with the Due 
de Grammont, in tolerably sharp weather—“ Do you recollect, duke,” said he, “ that a wind¬ 
mill formerly stood here?” “Yes, sire,” replied the marshal; “there is no longer the windmill, 
but there is still the wind.” 

And, in fact, this pavilion stood in the open country. Versailles was then but a village. 
Louis XIV., however, willed that the pavilion should become a palace vaster than the Louvre 
and the Tuileries together; the surrounding country, an immense park; the village, a great 
town. His will was accomplished; but at what a cost! 

In 1661, the architect Levau commenced the buildings; which, at his death, were continued 
by J. H. Mansard. The latter proposed to demolish the “house of cards,” as Louis the 
Thirteenth’s modest pavilion was contemptuously designated; but Louis XIV. objected, and 
the new palace was extended to right and left of this main building, crushing it with its 
grandeur. Full powers were given to Le Ndtre in laying out the Gardens, and he swept away 
those of Louis XIII. completely, sparing only the Bosquet du Dauphin, so named because 
it was created in the same year in which Anne of Austria, after twenty-two years of sterility, 
gave birth to a son, who became Louis le Grand. This grove, and another of his own planting, 
terminated the original garden at the point where now begins the Allde Royale, the grand 
avenue of the Tapis Vert. 
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In front of them extended a parterre, to which access was gained from a small terrace 
raised in front of the chateau. To the right and left the parterre was bordered by avenues of 
trees Beyond the narrow precincts of the Gardens lay the Park, extending only to the villages 
of Trianon and Choisy-aux-Bceufs. The Pare-aux-Cerfs (Deer Park), where deer, stags, 
roebucks, and other game were “ preserved ” for the royal chase, was a portion of the wood 
which covered, on the eastern slope of the hill, nearly the whole of the site of the modern 
Versailles. Louis XIII. had enclosed it with walls, and built some barracks for the accommo¬ 
dation of his household guards. At first Louis XIV. retained this park; but the population 
increasing rapidly after he had established himself at Versailles with his whole court, he 
resolved upon sacrificing it; and allotted the ground to various persons,—preferentially to 
the officers of his household. A suburb which still bears the name of the Parc-aux-Cerfs 
then began to rise very rapidly. 

It was not long before Le N6tre had traced out the plan destined to transform into superb 
gardens the wooded or marshy plains which stretched in front of the chateau. He then 
requested the king to visit the spot, that he might judge the more accurately of the distribution 
of the various portions. Taking up a position on the flight of granite steps —“ Sire,” he said, 
“ in place of the two small terraces and the flower-garden, we will put, if it please your Majesty, 
one vast terrace, adorned by a couple of noble basins.” 

“ Le N6tre,” interrupted Louis XIV., “ I give you 5,000 livres.” 

“ From this terrace,” continued the artist, m aking a profound obeisance, “ we will descend 
by a double range of steps to a broad avenue, which shall be called the All^e Boyale, and—” 

“Le NOtre,” again interrupted Louis XIV., “ I give you 10,000 livres.” 

Le N6tre made a second obeisance, and continued:— 

“ Between these two staircases shall lie a splendid parterre; and in the middle of the 
parterre we will plant a basin ornamented with figures of gods or goddesses, sea-nymphs or 
marine monsters, according to the sculptor’s taste, which shall hurl aloft intercrossing columns of 
water 1 ” 

“ Le Ndtre,” said the king for the third time, “ I give you 15,000 livres.” 

A third profound homage, and Le NOtre resumed:— 

“ At the end of the grand avenue shall be another basin, as a pendant to the former one, 
and similarly decorated. On each side of the two pieces of water ornamenting the terrace will 
be two flower-plots: one to the south, terminating at the Orangery; another to the north, with 
a large lake at its extremity.” 

A fourth interruption by the king:— 

“ Le Ndtre, I give you 20,000 livres.” 

“ Sire,” abruptly exclaimed the artist, “ Your Majesty shall know no more, or I shall ruin 
you!” 

He had done, it must be owned, a good day’s work. 

A phalanx of “ouvriers” was immediately called into requisition. Louis XIV. visited 
Versailles nearly every day, for he piqued himself on knowing as much of architecture as Man¬ 
sard and Le N6tre—if, indeed, he did not know more. If he did not handle spade and trowel 
himself, like the Caliph Yusuf-Abn-al-Hadjedj, and draw up the plans of his palaces and gardens, 
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it was because political affairs, and war, and gallantry, and the minute formalities of etiquette 
occupied most of his time, and left him but little leisure. But nothing was done until he had 
examined and approved it. lie closely watched all the works in course of execution, and was 
never better pleased than when he could detect his architects at fault. And they, aware of his 
weakness, did not fail, like good courtiers, to provide him now and then with this source of satis¬ 
faction, purposely committing some glaring errors, and pretending not to see them. The king 
detected them immediately. The architects maintained that His Majesty was mistaken, and that 
every measurement had been made with the greatest care. Then they measured anew. The 
king armed himself with rule, square, and level; the mistake was clearly demonstrates!; and 
everybody went into ecstasies at the accuracy of His Majesty’s eye, asserting that he was the first 
of connoisseurs, and deferentially soliciting his advice. This little comedy was always successful. 



LOCHS XIV. AXD HIS ARCHITECTS. 


The noble, elegant, and simple arrangement of the Garden speedily showed itself, but years 
passed by before it was completely wrought out: at first because details which the king had 
approved he did not like on seeing them executed, and they had to be done afresh; afterwards, 
because Versailles could not be completed without abundant supplies of water, and this part of 
the work was delayed by unexpected and very serious difficulties. We cannot even say that the 
Gardens were finished in the reign of Louis XIV. at all, for they were relaid to a great extent 
in that of Louis XV., nearly a century after the death of Le Notre. Several parts were then 
swept away, and others added. The decoration of some of the basins was completed ; especially 
that of the Basin of Neptune, which in Louis the Fourteenth’s reign was absolutely bare, 
enormous jets of water issuing from leaden pipes, with anything but a picturesque or 
pleasing effect. 
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Let us now attempt a very rapid description of the groves, basins, groups, and other orna¬ 
ments most worthy of notice. 

And, first, let us place ourselves in front of the palace steps, between the two basins of the 
so-called Water-Garden. We shall have before us a magnificent perspective—the slopes bor¬ 
dered with yews, and the flights of steps which descend to the central parterre; next, the All^e 
Royale, with its long green carpet; at the bottom, the Basin of Apollo ; and, beyond, the Canal. 

In the hemicycle formed by the tall leafy screens which entirely conceal the walls of the 
slopes and flights of steps, lies the Basin of Latona The sculptor Marsy has represented the 
mother of Apollo and Diana when, pursued by Juno’s hatred, she found herself exposed to the 
insults of the miserable Lycian peasants, whom the anger of Jupiter transformed into frogs:— 

“ Lyciae quoque fertilis agria 
Non irapune Deam vcteres sprevere coloui.” 


The foundations of the basin are of jasper marble, as well as the pedestal of the group of Latona 
and her Children. The group itself is in white marble; the peasants, the frogs, and those which 
already are half-men half-frogs, surrounding the goddess, form seventy-four figures in bronzed 
lead, each vomiting a jet of water. Two other perpendicular jets spring from each side of the 
basin. 

Let us pass on without pausing near the Basins of the Lizards, which ornament the 
two compartments of the central parterre, and proceed direct to the Basin of Apollo, forming 
a pendant to that of Latona. 

This basin is 360 feet long by 270 feet broad. Its design is elegant. Between the two 
perpendicular columns of crystal which mount from the sheet of water to a height of 47 feet, we 
perceive, though not without difficulty, in the midst of the great luminous sheaf, 57 feet high, 
surrounding it, the God of Day, holding the reins of his gleaming car, and issuing from the 
bosom of the deep to resume his diurnal course. His steeds, though half buried in the water, 
are more easily distinguishable. Dolphins and Tritons, breathing out water, accompany Phoebus 
to the very borders of his aquatic domain. All these figures are of lead, and were executed by 
Tuby, after the designs of Le Brun. This Apollo is not to be confounded with one we shall 
encounter hereafter, as he proceeds to his morning toilette before quitting the chamber of 
Amphitrite and rising into the empyrean. The visitor to Versailles passes through a complete 
“ course of mythology” while examining its groves and pieces of water. Nearly the whole of 
the Olympian Pantheon is represented here. No god of any distinction is absent,—except, 
indeed, strange to say, the greatest of all, the father of gods and men. But, then, we may con¬ 
sole ourselves with the recollection that the true master of this Olympus, he whose frown made 
mortals tremble, was seated in the chateau on a throne of gold-fringed velvet, underneath a 
canopy blazoned with the fleur-de-lis. 

Neptune also was long absent from the vast basin in the amphitheatre consecrated to 
him, which is, without contradiction, the finest sheet of water in the garden. The figures with 
which it is now ornamented are engraved with the names of their designers: “ Bouchardon, 
1739 ; Sigisbert Adam, 1740 ; Lemoine, 1740.” The principal group, placed not in the centre, 
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but near the end of the basin, represents the Ocean-god and his queen Amphitrite seated in an 
immense shelL Neptune, armed with his trident, carries on his head the spoils of some marine 
monster, from whose open jaws pours forth a volume of water. On his right hand a Triton sits 
astride a sea-horse. Another Triton and a seal are floating on the waves near Amphitrite, to 
whom a Naiad gracefully offers the treasures of Ocean. This spirited group was executed by 
Sigisbert Adam. To the right of the august couple disport the animals intrusted to the charge 
of Proteus, the faithful servant of the Ocean-god, 

“ Who feeds his dock in crystal caves profound.” 

To the left, Ocean leans languidly on a colossal unicorn, surrounded by an urn, a forest of reeds, 
and two fantastic fishes. The balustrade surmounting the upper part of the basin is ornamented 
with twenty-two leaden vases, admirably wrought, but bearing no signature. At the two angles 
of the rim of the lower part are placed a figure of Love riding on a dolphin. 

We reach the Flower-Garden to the north of the Basin of Neptune by passing through the 
Allde d’Eau; also called the Alhe des Marmousets, because ornamented by a double row of 
seven little marble basins, in the middle of which are groups of children supporting smaller 
basins, also of marble. The children are executed in bronze. Eight other groups border tbe 
half-moon which faces the Basin of Neptune, and surround the so-called Lake of the Dragon. 
This dragon is the famous serpent Python, which Apollo slew with his fiery arrows. He too 
springs from the water, like all the other mythological monsters at Versailles; that is under¬ 
stood. The groups in the Alhe d’Eau were sculptured by L^rambert, Le Gros, Le Hongre, 
Buiret, and Mazeline. 

This alley conducts to the Grand Terrace, where we must pause a while to consider the 
decorative accessories of the two northern and southern basins, which just now are left behind 
us. The former produces a peculiarly pleasing impression. The Garonne and the Dordogne, by 
Coysevox ; the Nymphs, by Magnier and Le Gros; the groups of children, by Van Cl&ve,—are 
figures which, in their somewhat mannered gracefulness, harmonize admirably with the character 
of a scene where Art prevails over Nature. The figures of the Loire and the Loiret, by 
Regnaudin; of the Rhone and the Saone, by Tuby; the clusters of nymphs and children, by 
Raon, Le Hongre, Poultier, and Lespingola, form, with the decoration of the northern basin, a 
perfect ensemble. 

At the southern extremity of the Terrace, two magnificent staircases, each with three hun¬ 
dred steps, descend to the Garden of the Grand Orangery. We have already indicated the posi¬ 
tion of this Orangery, constructed in 1685 on the site of that of Louis XIII., and unanimously 
pronounced to be the masterpiece of Mansard. Its dimensions are imposing. It is divided into 
three galleries, the central of which is about 500 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 45 feet high. Each 
of the lateral galleries measures 375 feet long, including the extremities, which are prolonged 
under the staircases. Externally this edifice presents nothing but a facade, which in style is at 
once elegant and noble, and owes its chief effect to the balustrade that crowns it, and the magni¬ 
ficent staircases already indicated. In the axis of the principal gallery has been planted a colos¬ 
sal statue of Louis XIV., originally executed by Desjardins for the monument raised in the 
centre of the Place des Victoires by the Marshal de la Fcuillade. The design of the monument 
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undergoing some modification, the same artist executed another statue in bronze, and the mar¬ 
shal offered the first to Louis XIV. The king, “particularly ornamental,” to use the witty 
expression of an artist, does not make, in spite of his peruke, a bad figure in antique costume, 
with the historical cuirass and the cloak. Desjardins was but half a courtier! He might 
have made Louis XIV. a god—Jupiter or Apollo; he made him only a Roman Csesar. The 
Revolution cut off the head of this effigy of the “ Grand Monarque,” and, to utilize the body, 
dressed it up with another head, which metamorphosed it into the god Mars. In his turn the 
deity of war was decapitated by the Restoration, and the resuscitated sovereign gained a new 
head, made for it in 1816 by the sculptor Lorta. In a niche of the vestibule may now be seen 
the statue in plaster of a modest man of science, the botanist Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu, 
by Legendre-Hdral. 

The Orangery was finished in 1686, and the finest orange-trees of Fontainebleau were 
immediately transported thither. One of these is the subject of an historical legend recorded in 
the Mercure Galant. A princess of Navarre sowed, in 1421, five pips of an orange called the 
Bigarcine (that is, we suppose, the Bigarrade). These seeds, taking root and germinating, were 
cultivated at Pampeluna. In 1499, Catherine de Foix, Queen of Navarre, sent as a present to 
the Queen Anne de Bretagne a chest containing the five plants, indicating their origin; and 
these were the first orange-trees seen in France. It is added that this chest passed into the 
hands of the Constable de Bourbon, and was placed in his chateau of Chantelles, in the Bour- 
bonnais. When his estates were confiscated, it was removed to Fontainebleau, by order of 
Francis I. And, in truth, in the inventory of the constable’s possessions figures “ an orange-tree 
with five branches; ” the five branches being the five original roots, which had been grafted upon 
one another. Three branches eventually coalesced and formed a single trunk; the two others 
could be taken up and replanted separately. The tree, formerly catalogued at Fontainebleau 
under the name of “the Constable,” has been known, since its installation at Versailles, as the 
“ Grand Bourbon.” 

By traversing the alley which skirts the Orangery Garden on the west, we reach the most 
characteristic and interesting part of the old Park of Versailles, the Labyrinth. A quaint 
description of it is found in a monograph published at Amsterdam, in 1722, in four languages, 
—Dutch, English, French, German. The writer says :— 

“ Among all the groves of the Little Park of Versailles, that which is called the Labyrinth 
is specially recommended by the novelty of its design and the number and diversity of its foun¬ 
tains. It is named the Labyrinth because it contains an infinity of little alleys so intermingled 
one with another that it is almost impossible not to lose yourself; but then, in order that they 
who lose themselves may do so agreeably, at every turning several fountains are presented to the 
view. Thus, at each step we are surprised by some novel object. For the subject of these 
fountains a portion of the Fables of iEsop has been chosen, and these have been expressed with 
a quaintness which is beyond praise. Animals in bronze, of their natural colour, are so skilfully 
designed that they seem to be engaged in the very action they represent; and this the more 
clearly because the water they eject imitates to some extent the speech put in their mouths by 
the fable. The different arrangement of each fountain, moreover, secures a very agreeable diver- 
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sity ; and the brilliant colours of the rare shells and fine rock work with which all the basins are 
embellished, mingle so happily with the verdure of the palisades that one can never weary of 
admiring this prodigious quantity of fountains. 

“ On entering we find two bronze figures, painted of the colour of nature, and each placed 
on a rocky pedestal; one represents ^Esop, the other Love. ^Esop holds a roll of paper, and 
points to Love, who holds a ball of thread, as if to indicate that should the god involve mortals 
in this wearisome labyrinth, he possesses not the less the secret of extricating them from it, since 
he is accompanied by Wisdom, whose paths JEsop teaches in his Fables. In all there are forty 
fountains. And at each a place has been cleared where a plate of bronze, painted in black, bears 
an inscription of four stanzas in characters of gold. The verses,' written by M. de Benserade, 
explain the fable, and deduce the moral.” 

It is surely unnecessary to point out the obvious exaggeration of the panegyrics lavished 
upon this portion of the Versailles wonder-show by the writer we have quoted. The painted 
animals figuring on the fountains were very far from appearing alive, in spite of the water they 
ejected, which our author so naively regarded as an imitation of speech. To a correct taste, the 
whole must have appeared childishly grotesque, and unworthy of a place in a royal garden. But 
in the over-praised age of Louis Quatorze, even the most refined connoisseurs seem to have been 
easily pleased with figures of animals. Now-a-days, when we see stone and metal grow animate 
under the genius of a BaTye, a Mbne, a Fr&niet, a Thorvaldsen, a Landseer, we can but smile at 
the extravagant monsters which, as so-called lions, and dogs, and wild boars, decorate the foun¬ 
tains of the Point du Jour and the Cabinet de Diane. The zoological personages of the fables 
of .zEsop were executed with much the same disregard of truth and accuracy; and we need not 
bemoan our ignorance of the names of the artistic Frankensteins who called such monsters into 
existence. 

In 1775 the Labyrinth was destroyed, and replaced by the Bosquet de la Reine. The Isle 
Royale—which was not an isle, but a breadth of greensward ornamented by two large basins— 
has in like manner given way to the Bosquet du Roi, a delightful garden in the English style, 
traced under Louis XVIII., by the architect Dufour, and blooming with the choicest flowers 
and most precious trees. 

Our space will not permit us to dwell upon all the other groves and basins distributed over 
the two great wings (so to speak) on the right and left of the Allee du Tapis Vert. We can but 
refer to some of the more famous. These wereThe Salle de Bal, which still exists, and is 
refreshed and brightened by a waterfall tumbling over ledges of rockwork ; the Bosquet de l’Arc- 
de-Triomphe, suppressed in 1801, which included, besides the beautiful triumphal arch erected in 
honour of the great king, obelisks of rockwork, and a host of vases and statues and cascades 
of marvellous richness; the Bosquet de la Montagne d’Eau, also known as the Bosquet de la 
Pyramide, or de l’Obelisque, in allusion to its enormous liquid sheaf, composed of one hundred and 
thirty-one jets, and rising from the centre of its basin to an elevation of nearly fifty-five feet; the 
Th6&tre d’Eau, one of Le Nbtre’s masterpieces; the Basin of Enceladus, in the centre of which 
is seen Marsy’s colossal figure of the rebellious Titan, crushed beneath the ruins of Mounts Ossa 
and Pelion, which he and his fellows had piled one upon another in order to scale the heights of 
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heaven ; the Bosquet des Trois Fontaines, one of those most indebted to Art, through the beauty 
of its sparkling waters, varied as columns, cascades, crowns, bowers, and other fantastic forms; 
the Bosquet des D6mes, which encloses two small temples of pure white marble, each crowned 
with a dome enriched by metallic ornaments; finally, the Bosquet de la Colonnade, in the midst 
of which is placed Girardon’s fine group of the Rape of Proserpina ; and the Bosquet du Rocher, 
or Baths of Apollo. The two latter compel us to pause for a moment,—the first, to recall an 
anecdote ; the second, to relate its history. 

And first for the anecdote, which, indeed, we have already related, and repeat, in this place, 
only for the convenience of the reader. The Colonnade was designed by Mansard, and erected 
during an excursion of Le N6tre’s into Italy. On his return to Versailles, Le Ndtre accompanied 
the king on a walk into the Park. Louis XIV. led him to the Colonnade, and asked his opinion 
of it. Le N6tre held his peace; at length, on the king pressing him, he said, with his customary 
brusqueness: “ Ah, sire, what would you have me say ? You have taken a mason and made 
him into a gardener, and he has served up to you a dish after his fashion.” Let us own, how¬ 
ever, that the dish is not a bad one, considering that the cook was a mason. 

Next, for the history. It is the spring of 1664. Louis XIV. inaugurates with a splendid 
fete his new residence of Versailles, when Mansard, Le Brun, and, above all, Le Ndtre, have 
already realized a part at least of the marvels they have in contemplation. The Duke de Saint- 
Aignan is director of the fiSte, during which, on three successive days, is unfolded the story of 
“The Pleasures of the Enchanted Island;” a kind of fairy spectacle, the subject of which is 
borrowed from Ariosto’s poem of “Orlando Furioso,” and the machinery designed by an Italian 
artist named Vergani. The Gardens of Louis XIV. become those of Alcinoiis, and the dances, 
the fireworks, the banquets, the divertisements of various kinds succeed one another without 
intermission. On the third day Moli&re produced, in the Palace of Alcinoiis, his comedy of 
the Princesse d'Elide. What was the object or purpose of the fete 1 Ostensibly, it was for 
the “hanging of the crane,”—or, to use a better-known expression, the “house-warming.” But 
everybody saw through the pretence. All was done, all was designed, in honour of the beauty 
who then reigned supreme in the king’s affections,—the charming but unhappy Louise de la 
Vallibre. * 

Among the groves newly created by Le N6tre, which for three days attracted the host 
of royal guests, none was more admired than the Grotto of Thetis; planted, no doubt 
intentionally, close to the chateau, and nearly outside the garden. There three fine groups, 
sculptured by Girardon, Guerin, and Marsy, represented Apollo preparing to quit the palace 
of the ocean-goddess, to illuminate once more and inspire the world. Nymphs pour 
translucent water on the feet and hands of the god, and perfume his locks, while the Tritons 
harness his steeds. La Fontaine, in an ode composed to celebrate the f§te of the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of May 1664, thus refers to the Apollo group :— 

“ Ce Dieu, se reposant sous ces vofltes humides, 

Eat ussis au milieu d’un choeur de Nereides. 

Toutes sunt des ViSuub, de qui 1’air gracieux 
N’entre poiut dans sou coeur et s’anete it ses yeux ; 

II n’&ime que Thetis, et Thdtis les sur)>asse.” 
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Imitated. 

[The god, beneath these dripping vaults reclined, 

Amid a group of Nereids takes his rest. 

Though each a Venus, neither heart nor mind 
Is by their shapely graciousness possest; 

Thetis he loves, aud she is loveliest.] 

Apollo was Louis XIV., the sovereign-sun; and Thetis, his queen, Maria Theresa. The 
allusion was transparent; but the worthy poet forgot, or pretended to forget, that poor Thetis, 
in the myth, was abandoned for one of her nymphs. Molihre, better informed, and more 
dexterous, introduced a significant apostrophe to Aurora in his prologue to the Pnncesse 
d'Elide — 

“ Quand l’amour h vos yeux offre un choix agreable, 

Jeuues beautds, laissez-vous enflammer; 

Moquez-vous d’affecter cet orgueil indomptable 
Dont on vous dit qu’il est beau de s’armer: 

Dans l’&ge oh l’ou est aimftble, 

Rien n’est si beau que d’aimer.” 

Imitated. 

[When Love to your feet brings a suitable swain, 

Young maidens, oh, do not be coy; 

Nor put on that aspect of frigid disdaiu 
Which prudes are so prone to employ: 

To love and be loved in our spring is but meet, 

For J tis then that to love and be loved is most sweet!] 

In the course of the drama, Arbates, governor of the young Prince of Ithaca, favours 
his pupil with the following lesson :— 

“ Je dirai que l’amour sied bien a vos pareils; 

Que ce tribut qu’on rend aux traits d’un beau visage, 

De la beaute d’une &me est un clair tdmoignage, 

Et qu’il est malaisd que, sans fitre amoureux, 

Un jeune prince soit et grand et gdn&eux. 

C’est une qualitd que j’aime en un monarque : 

La tendresse du cceur est une grande marque 
Que d’un prince h notre Age on peut tout prosumer, 

Dfes qu’on voit que son tine est capable d’aimer. 

Oui! cette passion, de toutes la plus belle, 

Tralue dans un esprit cent vertus aprts elle." 

• 

Imitated. 

[Love well becomes young men like you, I say, 

For the sweet homage you to beauty pay 
Is but a proof of innate grace of mind, 

Proof of a tender heart and soul refined. 

That great aud gracious a young prince should be, 

And yet not love, seems difficult to me. 

Than this no virtue more adorns a king; 

And certes ’tis a good and hopeful thing 
When to the voice of Love his heart replies; 

And Love’s sunset-light shines in her tender eyes! 

Then may his subjects give unbounded scope 
To their fond wishes and their fervent hope. 

For of all passions it bears off the meed, 

And in its train a hundred virtues lead ! ] 


The entire comedy is a development of this facile morality for the use of kings (of course, 
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of kings of the past times); and we know how Louis XIV. contrived to combine with it a 
Pharisaical devotion, and thought to atone for his adulteries by persecuting the Huguenots. 

The Grotto of Thetis long continued to be one of the favourite retreats of Louis XIV. 
After the gentle La Vallifere, he conducted thither the naive Fontanges; and next, the arrogant 
Montespan. The latter, according to Perrault, furnished the design of the Marais, called also 
the Ch£ne-Vert, where a tree of bronze oozed water from all its leaves of painted zinc, and reedB 
of the same material also emitted tiny crystal jets. When Madame de Montespan was in her 
turn deposed, and the king terminated his scandalous career by secretly marrying, at forty-seven 
years of age, the widow Scarron—better known in history as Madame de Maintenon—who was 
fifty-two, the Grotto of Thetis was condemned to disappear; and on its site, formerly conse¬ 
crated to his gallantries, Louis XIV. erected the Chapel of the chateau. The three marble 
groups were first transported, in 1699, to the Bosquet des Ddmes; and afterwards, in 1704, 
to that of the Chene-Vert, which was stripped of its metallic decoration. To shelter Apollo, 
the nymphs, Tritons, and sea-horses from the inclemencies of the weather, they were placed 
under pillared baldacchinos, roofed with gilded lead. In 1736, Gabriel was intrusted with the 
task of laying out, in this very Bosquet created by Madame de Montespan, a garden for the 
amusement of the Dauphin, son of Louis XV.; and he constructed there an octagonal pavilion, 
which was demolished fourteen years later. Finally, in 1775, when the Gardens were replanted, 
the architect Hubert Robert furnished the design of a new Grotto of Thetis, such as we now see 
it. It is a real grotto, with rugged sides, and rocky vaults supported by rough-hewn columns. 
Le Ndtre, assuredly, could he return to earth and revisit Versailles, would be scandalized by it; 
for this grotto is not only the work of another man, but of another epoch, when the imitation of 
nature had already replaced the purely artistic conceptions of the preceding century. 

It now remains for us to glance rapidly at the Great Park, or rather at its two conspicuous 
features—the Canal, and the Lac des Suisses. For this purpose, however, it is not necessary 
to leave the Little Park. By following to its termination the Allde Royale, and skirting the 
Bath of Apollo, we come right in front of the great basin, 450 feet in diameter, which forms the 
head of the Canal. This Canal, upwards of three-quarters of a mile in length, flows at its other 
extremity into a still more spacious basin. Of the two secondary branches issuing from a third 
and nearly central basin, one—that on the left—extended to the Menagerie, which was swept 
away in 1793 ; the othbr stretches northward as far as the site of the ancient village of Trianon, 
where at first was raised the Palace of Flora, and afterwards the so-called Chateau de Trianon. 
In the glorious times of Louis XTV. you might see on the waters of the canal a flotilla of gon¬ 
dolas, manned by mariners, most of whom had been brought from Venice, and who inhabited a 
village built expressly for them in the Great Park. The king, the dauphin, and the princesses 
frequently repaired thither to promenade and lunch; and the frtcs of Versailles almost always 
concluded with a grand display of fireworks on the Canal. 

The Swiss Lake—so named because a regiment of the Swiss Guards were employed in 
excavating it—is situated at the entrance of the Great Park, in front of the Orangery Garden. 
It was the scene of numerous merrymakings and nautical games. Its dimensions are 1300 feet 
in length, by 450 feet in breadth. The stone embankment by which it was formerly surrounded 
has been destroyed; so that now it is no longer a basin properly so called, but a kind of pond, 
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part of the area chosen by Mansard for laying out the royal Kitchen Gardens. La Quintinie, to 
whom was intrusted the task, has quaintly recorded, in his “ Instruction pour les Jardins fruitiers 
et potagers,” all the difficulties he encountered in carrying it to a successful issue. The pond 
being filled up, he found it necessary to accumulate, on the basis of the sand furnished by the 
Swiss Lake, a stratum of vegetable mould brought from the Satory hill.* The enclosed space, 
as laid out by La Quintinie, comprised, according to M. le Roi, twenty-nine gardens, divided by 
partition walls, extending in various directions, so as to vary the exposure. Four great terraces 
rose on the border of the central square, which was the largest. The gardens most sheltered by 
the town were appropriated to the cultivation of fig-trees, to which La Quintinie devoted all his 
most sedulous care, because Louis XIY. was passionately fond of their fruit. He placed also 
on this side the melonry and hot-beds, The peaches, apricots, and early cherries were on each 
side of the entrance, in the direction of the Swiss Lake; and there, too, were arranged hot¬ 
houses of various sizes, for forcing plants and the vegetables of hot climates. These gardens, 
begun in 1678, as well as the construction of the walls, conservatories, and La Quintinie’s house, 
built by Mansard, were not completed until November 1683. 

From the time of La Quintinie, says M. le Roi, the superintendence of these gardens 
has always been intrusted to skilful horticulturists, who have successfully maintained its 
European reputation. In 1733, Louis Lenormand, then chief gardener, produced in this 
garden the first pine apples cultivated in France. They sprang from two shoots presented to 
Louis XV. The king, to whom these pine-apples were offered on the 24th of December, 
greatly admired their beauty, and more their flavour. Hence their cultivation was always 
afterwards continued. 

Louis XV. was exceedingly partial to coffee, and much enjoyed preparing it for his own 
use. To please the king, Lenormand cultivated in the hot-houses a dozen coffee-plants. They 
grew thirteen feet high ; and every year five to six pounds of thoroughly ripe coffee-berries 
were collected from them. Louis XV. allowed the crop to dry, then roasted it himself; and 
after duly infusing the berries, amused himself by doling the liquid out to his most epicurean 
courtiers, who declared they could scarcely distinguish it from the best colonial produce. 

In 1750, the Kitchen Gardens were enlarged by the addition of a plot of ground, which was 
exclusively appropriated to the cultivation of asparagus; and thence was named the Asparagus 
Garden. 

During the Revolution, the minister Bdndzech seized upon a portion of the Kitchen Garden, 
and erected there a Proof House and Trial Range, for testing the weapons manufactured for the 
government. Thus, the Asparagus Garden became a “national nursery.” Six gardens were 
allotted to the Agricultural Society for its experiments, at the same time that one of the con¬ 
servatories was transformed into a hall for its meetings. Finally, the remainder of the Kitchen 
Garden became, under the direction of Antoine Richard, a Botanical Garden for the instruction 
of the pupils of the Central School of the Department 

During the reign of Napoleon I., the Kitchen Gardens once more became a dependency upon 
Versailles. In 1848, the Republican government attached them to the Agronomical Institute, 
which was suppressed in 1852. They were then reclaimed a second time for the Crown. They 
are now, we suppose, set apart for the use of the Marshal-President; and thus their history very 

* This garden alone cost £75,000 in its construction. 
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faithfully reflects the numerous changes which in the last century and a half have characterized 
the history of France. 

TRIANON AND MARLY. 

About 1687, Louis XIV., weary of the grand but ill-arranged apartments at Versailles, 
ordered Mansard to construct for him an agreeable single-story building on the site of an old 
hunting-pavilion named Trianon, at the northern extremity of the Great Park. Le Ndtre added 
to it a garden of much beauty; yet the finest ornament of Trianon is the Terrace, elevated in the 
line of a transversal arm of the Great Canal, whence the king loved to observe the aquatic 
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diversions of his children. About 1700, he grew disgusted with the Great Trianon, and took a 
fancy for Marly, which Mansard adorned in concert with Le N6tre. 

There twelve pavilions, consecrated to the twelve hours of the day, preceded the chateau of 
the sun-king, just as Virgil placed the living Augustus among the signs of the zodiac. But 
exquisitely beautiful was the arrangement of the Garden, with its crowning ornament of the Grand 
Cascade, which, flowing in broad sheets over sixty-three marble steps, supplied several ample 
basins, paved with porcelain, and surrounded by gilded balustrades,—the prisons of the royal 
carps. The parterres were laid out in successive stages, separated by different avenues, up to the 
lake of the Grande Gerbe, whose margin made it resemble a Venetian mirror. Nor, as may be 
supposed, was Marly deficient in statues, lawns, or yews cut into quaint devices. 
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Saint-Simon complains that all the alleys, being planted on different levels, and concealed 
from one another by thick screens of foliage, had too many ears. He was accustomed, therefore, 
to betake himself to the last piece of water in the last parterre, representing a shell, and 
glassing in its surface the horses of Coustou. 

CHANTILLY. 

After Versailles and Marly, Le N6tre’s richest work seems to have been Chantilly,— 

u De hdros eu hdros, d’dge en Age embedi.” 

[From hero to hero, and age to age embellished.] 

It is true that a little confusion prevails there, but this must be attributed to the perpetual 
retouchings or additions which modified it in the course of the eighteenth century; perhaps, also, 
to the difficulty of finding a centre of perspective in a domain including three chateaux or separate 
residences. Confusion brings with it, however, the various and the unexpected ; these are the 
special charms of Chantilly. 

It boasts of the Orangery ; the Gallery of Vases; that of the Thirty Arches; the Farthin¬ 
gale,—a green amphitheatre spreading, like a mantle, its graceful folds over the hill-side of 
Vineuil; the Water Parterre, whose canal forms a grand transparent alley, bordered by ten 
pretty basins; the Isle of Sports, provided with jumping-bars and swings, and whose famous 
sward, closely cropped but luxuriant, is still so favourable for equestrian pastimes; a fine Kitchen 
Garden of three stories; and everywhere these cascades which, in the time of Bossuet, were 
silent neither day nor night, but which have not been heard since 1791. 

The waters of Chantilly were unrivalled in their abundance. The Canal, fed by the Nonette, 
is nearly three miles long, and one hundred and sixty feet broad. Beneath the large circular 
basin, overshadowed by patrician trees, which receives the Nonette, a fivefold fall of water, in the 
shape of a hemicycle, forms the head of the Canal. 

The Grand Cascades deserve to be ranked amongst the marvels of hydraulics ; perhaps they 
even surpass the magnificent display of the Basin of Neptune at Versailles. 

I n the centre of a circular basin, a shaft of crystal leapt from the summit of a rock, and fell 
back pyramid-wise into the midst of fifteen other jets. All around played lively fountains, and 
“ stands,” arranged upon four verdurous banks. Above, in another basin, candelabra, buffets of 
water, masks, dragons, stalactites, struggle in foam and fury. This portion of the cascade is 
terminated by five symmetrical jets in a third basin. 

• From a complete hall of verdure on which six great avenues open, descend two 
horseshoe-shaped flights of steps, expanding in the most graceful manner, and decorated with 
plumes of crystal, whose waters empty into three basins. There are four landing-places; 
then five more sheets of water, falling into as many basins furnished with suns and jets, and 
chandeliers whose liquid lights are kindled by the sun, and the everlasting columns of foam, 
and spray, and uproar. 

Finally, a forest of seven thousand acres, traversed by immense avenues which converge at 
the central point of the Table, stretches around Chantilly far out of sight, and ensures to this 
delightful demesne a sufficiently magnificent hunting-ground. 
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The son of the great Cond6, the most lumpish, peevish, and grotesque scion ever produced 
by a noble race,—who at times thought himself a dog, and barked, and grubbed under the 
furniture as might have done some Brahman degraded by metempsychosis, and then became 
again the noblest, affablest, and most charming of mortals,—was the true creator of the wonders 
of Chantilly. It was he who completed the Grand Chateau, flanked with lofty towers, and 
formed by Mansard into a regular pentagon; who, in the smaller Chateau, the legacy of the 
Montmorencys,—in aspect less noble, but fitted up internally with much more sumptuousness 
and elegance,—accumulated Chinese saloons, and gilded chambers, and galleries of pictures in 
honour of his father. His income, large as it was, scarcely sufficed for these ruinous establish¬ 
ments and for the splendid receptions which kings honoured with their presence; collations, 
and banquets, and pyrotechnical displays at an outlay of sixteen thousand livres (or nearly 
£ 2000 ). 

The duke who was grandson of the preceding entertained at Chantilly the Duchess of 
Berri, daughter of the Regent (Duke of Orleans). Her stay lasted ten days, and each day was 
a fSte. It is difficult to determine which had the pre-eminence ; profusion, good taste, gallantry, 
magnificence, ingenuity of invention, art, or agreeable surprises. But in the midst of all these 
sumptuous pleasures a tragical accident nearly happened. On one side of the canal the duke 
kept a very fine menagerie, filled with birds and rare animals. A large and superb tiger broke 
loose, and rushed through the gardens in the direction of the canal, to the great terror, as may 
be supposed, of the comedians and musicians who were promenading in the walks. Happily, the 
keeper overtook the beast, and skilfully led him back to his den before he had done more harm 
than to scare out of their senses those who had fallen in his way. 

SAINT CLOUD. 

Such dazzling souvenirs pale to some extent the glories of Saint Cloud, despite its beautiful 
Waterworks, and the splendid Fountain which rises to a height of one hundred and forty feet, 
with a force capable of elevating a weight of nearly thirty-six pounds. 

Saint Cloud lies about six miles from Paris, on the west, and derives its name from a Saint 
Clodould, grandson of Clovis, who formerly dwelt in its woods, living a hermit’s life. The Palace 
was erected in 1572, by Jerome de Gondy, a wealthy financier, and was afterwards successively 
occupied by four Bishops of Paris, of the same family, each of whom contributed towards its 
embellishment. Louis XIV. purchased it in 1658, and presented it to his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, who employed Lepautre, Girard, and Mansard to restore and decorate the mansion, 
while Le N6tre was engaged to display his finest taste in laying out the park. 

Napoleon was specially partial to Saint Cloud, and it was here he effected the coup d’etat of 
the 18th Brumaire (10th November 1799), which made him first Consul of France. Here, in 
1815, was signed the capitulation of Paris; and here, let us note as an earlier reminiscence, 
Henrietta Maria died in 1669. “ She could not sleep,” says Mademoiselle de Montperifeier, with 

characteristic levity ; “ she could not sleep; and the doctors gave her a pill to cure her wakeful¬ 
ness, which it did so effectually that she never woke again.” She had long been suffering from 
a pulmonary complaint and a severe cough; but on the night she died, had fallen into a “ sweet 
sleep ” immediately on retiring to bed. Her doctors, however, had prescribed a sleeping potion ; 
and, with a mechanical obedience to rule, the lady of her chamber awoke her at the hour indicated, 
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and gave her the prescribed dose. A few minutes after, the queen again sank to sleep, and her 
attendant left her to repose, with the intention of awakening her at daybreak to administer a 
draught, as directed by the head physician. Accordingly, when morning came, the lady 
approached her bedside and asked Her Majesty how she had passed the night. No reply was 
given. Alarmed, she touched the queen, who moved not; she shook her, and made violent 
efforts to rouse her, but in vain, for she never awoke in this world. 

The terrified lady, bepding over her royal mistress, fancied she heard low murmurs, sighs, 
and a laboured respiration; upon which she flew to send the valet-de-chambre in search of 
medical and spiritual aid, of physicians and priests. 

The physicians -followed the priests, feeling her pulse, and asking her many questions con¬ 
cerning her condition; while the latter spoke to her of repentance for sin, of the love of God, of 
confidence in His mercy, entreating her to make some sign that she heard them; but they could 
obtain no reply. The physicians declared that she still breathed, and was even sensible, but that 
a dull vapour, mounting to the brain, prevented all speech; that it would soon dissipate, and 
then she would again manifest consciousness. “ At first,” says the Phre Gamache, “ I believed 
them, but observing that her awful quietude continued, I sent in haste for Monsieur le Cur3 of 
Colombe, and the sacrament of extreme unction being administered, she received the host without 
any difficulty or the least convulsion of countenance; soon afterwards, her slight respiration 
ceased, and she rendered her soul to God without a struggle,—a peaceful close to a somewhat 
stormy life.”* 

The principal fa 9 ade of the palace is 140 feet long and 70 high, and covered with sculptured 
ornament. In the interior the most noticeable features are:—the Escalier d’Honneur, a superb 
staircase of marble, with a painting by Muller representing Queen Victoria’s reception at Saint 
Cloud by Napoleon III. in 1855; the splendidly decorated suite of the Grands Appartements; 
the vast saloon called the Galerie d’Apollon; the Salon de Mercure, formerly the council- 
chamber of the first Napoleon; the Salon de Mars, the Salon de Venus, and the Chapelle. 

But we hasten to pass into the Park, with which, indeed, our business principally lies. 

It extends from the Sevres road and the River Seine to the back of the hill, and measures 
about twelve miles in circumference. Parallel to the river runs an avenue of venerable 
chestnut-trees; to the right flourish thick plantations of chestnuts and limes, surrounding the 
Grand Cascade; while a number of winding paths lead up to the ascent crowned by the 
“Lantern of Demosthenes.” A certain Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, during his residence in 
Greece, had procured models and drawings of the Choragic Monument at Athens which bears 
so absurd a designation; and from these models and drawings the tower at Saint Cloud was con¬ 
structed by order of Napoleon I. 

The Cascade, designed by Lepautre and Mansard, is divided into La Haute Cascade and 
La Basse Cascade; at the summit of the former is placed a group, by Adam, representing the 
Seine and Marne, each reposing on the urn whence issues the shining water. Upon an elevated 
flight of steps urns and tablets of various design are planted, and from these the water falls into 
basins situated one below the other,—the last connected by an aqueduct with the Lower 
Cascade, which is separated from the former by the All^e du Tillet. 

The Lower Cascade resembles a horseshoe in form, and is remarkable for the abundance 

* Strickland, “Queen* of England," iv., 338. 
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and swift descent of its waters, which fall in sheets of “ liquid crystal ” from basin to basin, until 
received in a canal, 261 feet long by 93 in its greatest breadth, ornamented with twelve jets 
d’eau. To the left of the Cascades, and encircled by luxuriant foliage, rises the grand jet d’eau 
known as Le G^ant; it leaps with immense force to the height of 140 feet from the centre of the 
basin, and discharges five thousand gallons every minute. 

What is called the Reserved, or Private Park, begins at the Chateau, and extends to the 
crown of the hilL It was laid out by Le N6tre in the usual Louis Quatorze style, and contains 
statues, and vases, and flower-gardens, and plantations, and miniature lakes. The leafy glades 
are stocked with deer imported from England by the late Emperor Napoleon. 

MEUDON. 

Meudon is an agreeable retreat, and its Terrace is beautifully and picturesquely laid out. 
The Gardens were replanted by order of Napoleon; but their arrangement retains the traces of 
Le N6tre’s workmanship. From the higher ground a beautiful view may be secured of the 
valley of the Seine, with Paris in the distance. The Terrace, 450 yards long by 180 broad, 
was erected in 1660 by Henry of Guise. 


SCEAUX. 

The Ch&teau at Sceaux was erected by the financier Colbert; the Park laid out by Le 
N6tre. The latter was adorned with beautiful statues by Puget and Girardon, and embellished 
with waters brought from Plessis-Piquet and Aulnay. But at the revolution of 1789 the 
Ch&teau and Park were sold: the former was ruthlessly demolished; but the latter having been 
purchased by the mayor and some citizens of Sceaux, was converted into a public pleasure- 
ground. 
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Classical anti ©dental ©atben 


During the greater part of the reign of Louis XV., 
It the successes of Tie Notre preserved the tradition 

of what wc have called the Classical Garden ; so 
that if we added description upon description of 
an identical type, we should be justly accused of 
f/ '3S£ monotony. From France Le NAtre’s style very 

(• naturally spread into Italy, where it was received 

i -g "ngJi •• ' > as the appropriate sequence of the Renaissance, 

' vcommon to the two countrios. The villa erected by 
1 Cardinal Alessandro Albani near Rome, after his 

own designs, and under the superintendence of Carlo 
Marchionni, is the perfect model of that symmetry 
\ * 1 [q;■ which pretended to refine even upon the regularity 

‘ of the seventeenth century. Without denying its 

/ T Itcautv, M. Henri Tnine has accurately seized its 

■. ■ J : -; r .'-V , 

‘ 'r. .i--;~ character:— 

“No liberty,” he says, “is allowed to Nature; 
everything is factitious. The water is not suffered to rise except in jets and plumes ; 
has no bed except urns and vases. The lawns are enclosed within enormous hedges 
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of box, taller than the tallest man, thick as walls, and forming geometrical triangles, all whose 
points abut upon a centre. In front extends a palisade, closely planted in regular rows with 
downy cypresses. From one garden to another the visitor ascends by broad flights of stone 
steps like those of Versailles. The beds of flowers are placed within small frames of box; 
they form designs, and resemble bordered carpets, regularly striped with gradually shaded 
colours. 

“ Superb cork-oaks raise upon a terrace their monstrous pilasters and the evergreen dome 
of their monumental foliage. Alleys of plane-trees are elongated and sunk like a portico; 
lofty silent cypresses fold their knotty branches against their gray bark, and mount with a 
grave monotonous air in pyramids. Against the white wall the aloes raise their strange 
trunks, like a convulsive serpent, writhing with leprosy. 

“ The eye ranges over the series of circular arcades which form the concentric portico, over 
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the balustrade and the statues which diversify the ridge of the roof, over the columns scattered 
in all directions, over the evergreen rondels and the hedges.” 

Here no compromise with Nature has been attempted; no concession made to the new 
taste which in the eighteenth century was beginning to spread from England to the 
Continent. 

Of the Villa itself, Forsyth, an acute artist, remarks that the design is exquisite, and that 
it was planned by a profound antiquary. Here Cardinal Albani, having spent his life in 
collecting ancient sculpture, formed such porticoes and such saloons to receive it as an old 
Roman would have done; porticoes where the statues stood free upon the pavement between 
columns proportioned to their stature; saloons which were not stocked but embellished with 
families of allied statues, and seemed full without a crowd. Here Winckelmann grew into an 
antiquary under the cardinal’s patronage and instruction; and here he projected his “ History 
of Art,” which brings this collection continually into view. 

The art treasures of the Villa are contained in the Casino and the Coffee-house, between 

7 
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which a beautiful ornamental garden is rich in exquisite shrubs and flowers. The Casino consists 
of a handsome portico, surmounted by a suite of apartments, with side wings in the form of 
galleries opening from as many vestibules. These are not only crowded with precious relics of 
antiquity, but contain a choice collection of paintings by Luca Giordano, Titian, Giorgione, 
Tintoretto, and other celebrated masters. Here, too, is the famous bas-relief of “ Antinous 
Crowned with the Lotus Flower; ” characterized by Winckelmann as, next to the Apollo and 
the Laocoon, “ the most beautiful monument of antiquity which has been transmitted to us.” 

The Coffee-house is a semicircular portico, resting upon columns of granite. It is divided 
into a Gallery, and an Egyptian Hall, where the visitor will find ample material for the exercise 
of his antiquarian knowledge. 

The Villa Albani now belongs to a Milanese nobleman, the Count di Castelbarco, heir in 
the female line of its princely founder. 

CONTINENTAL GARDENS. 

Both the English and Italian styles of gardening, in a not unpleasant juxtaposition, may be 
seen in the charming demesne of Caserta, near Naples. 

The Palace was built in 1752-59, from the designs of Vanvitelli, and is reputed to be his 
masterpiece. It forms a rectangle, whose four sides nearly face the cardinal points; and extends 
along the southern front 780 feet. It is 125 feet high, and on each floor are thirty-seven 
windows. 

The Gardens cover an immense area, and are divided into two parts. The eastern division 
wears an aspect of sombre grandeur, and has evidently been modelled after the style of Le 
Ndtre. It is terminated by a vast canal, with numerous fountains, and an abundant cascade 
falling from the summit of a hill; the length of the canal is so great that two bridges have been 
found necessary to provide communication between bank and bank. The English Garden lies 
beyond, on the east side, and was laid out by Queen Caroline in 1782. Its cork-oaks are 
very fine; and the undulations of the surface, the variety of forms, the richness of the verdure, 
and the magnificence of the vegetation, whether indigenous or exotic, render the entire scene 
one of the most picturesque enchantment 

The Villa Beale, at Naples, exhibits the same characteristics on a less extensive scale. 
Between five avenues of acacias, evergreen oaks, and weeping willows, the Btatues and vases are 
decorated gracefully with Bengal roses, myrtles, and orange-trees. The centre of the design, to 
which every part has reference, is a basin of granite upborne by sphinxes; a sheet of water 
escapes from it like a cascade. About one-third of the park is laid out in the English style. 

Most of the beautiful Gardens of Germany, where beautiful gardens abound, though 
originally planted after the French taste, have been converted into the landscape style. We 
shall hereafter have an opportunity of traversing them, and admiring the perfect manner in 
which they have imitated Kent and Le N6tre. Here we shall refer only to Schcenbrunn, a 
direct imitation of Versailles or Marly, which still preserves its classic physiognomy. To remind 
Marie Louise of a trellis at Schcenbrunn for which she had a particular fancy, Napoleon 
instructed the skilful designer Bertault to raise at Compi&gne, with magical rapidity, an arbour 
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eighteen hundred yards long,—an enclosed and flower-garlanded promenade, which could be 
traversed at need in a carriage. 

Holland remained faithful to that orderly and regular art which the Renaissance and Le 
N6tre had carried to an excess. Though instructed in this school, England followed Italy and 
France at a great distance. Addison makes this confession :—The English Gardens, he says, 
are not so propitious to the imagination as those of France and Italy, which are combinations of 
garden and forest infinitely more charming in their beautiful wilderness than are ours in their 
elegance and exactness. Our gardeners, he adds, instead of bringing out all the effect Nature 
can produce, seem rather to endeavour to annihilate it. 

Horace Walpole describes to us what he saw at Piddleton, the residence of his mother. Lady 
Orford—a double enclosure of thirteen rather small gardens, communicating by an enfilade of 
corresponding doors. To reach them, you had to traverse a narrow path between two terraces 
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of stone, raised above your head, and crowned by a row of yews. A bowling-green was the only 
smooth plot of ground then permitted ; a circular pool or lake the climax of magnificence. 

GARDENS IN GROTESQUE. 

The grotesque extravagances introduced from Holland in 1450, were the special delight 
of Henry VIII.; and his park of Nonsuch, near Cheam, was a complete chequer-work of 
wych-elms, trelliswork, and quaint devices in shrubs and trees. Evelyn speaks of a fountain 
“ set about with six lilacswhich trees, he remarks, bear no fruit, but only a pleasant smell. 
They were the first planted in England. The palace was pulled down, and the park divided into 
farms by Charles the Second’s Duchess of Cleveland; but some of the old trees near the modern 
mansion, especially “ Queen Elizabeth’s Elm,” and an enormous Spanish chestnut, probably 
belonged to the old garden. 

London and Wise, says Walpole, furnished our gardens in the seventeenth century with 
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giants, monsters, animals, and armour, besides all kinds of fantastic geometrical devices in yew, 
box, and holly. Pope ridicules, with his usual felicity, this antiquated style. In these gardens, 
he says, you see the ark of Noah in holly, with its sides sorely dilapidated for want of water; 
a St. George in box, whose arm as yet is not quite long enough, but may be able to kill the 
dragon in the month of April next; a Queen Elizabeth lime-tree, drawing a little on the paler 
colours, but, this put aside, flourishing marvellously; an old maid of honour in worm-eaten wood ; 
several great modern poets, a little damaged; a pig of quickset, turned into a porcupine through 
exposure to the rain for a whole week; a boar of lavender, with sage growing into its belly; 
two virgins in fir, prodigiously advanced ; and other curiosities. 

This terrible want of true taste and right feeling he satirizes still more effectively in his 
polished verse;—* 

“At Tiraou’s Villa + let us pass a day, 

Where all cry out, ‘ What sums are thrown away !’ 

So proud, so grand ; of that stupendous air, 

Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down; 

Who but must laugh the master when he sees, 

A puny insect, shiv’ring at a breeze! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around! 

The whole, a laboured quarry above ground ; 

Two Cupids squirt before; a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 

His gardens next your admiration call ; 

On every side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

• Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees; 

With here a fountain, never to be played; 

And there a summer-house, that knows no shade ; 

Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers, 

There gladiators fight, or die in flowers j 
Unwatered see the drooping sea-horse mourn, 

And swallows roost in Nilus’ dusty urn.” 

Pope adds, in his notes, that a wealthy citizen in Hertfordshire, at an expense of about 
£5000, cut through a hill merely to overlook a dead plain; and by this means let in the north 
wind upon his house and flower-beds, which were previously adorned and defended by beautiful 
woods. He also speaks of the two “extremes in parterres” as equally faulty: “a boundless 
green,” large and naked as a field, or a “ flourished carpet,” where the greatness and nobleness 
of the piece is lessened by being divided into too many parts, with scrolled works and beds, of 
which the examples are frequent. And, lastly, he comments upon the bad taste of those persons 
who are so fond of evergreens as to destroy the noble forest-trees, to make way for such little 
ornaments as pyramids of dark-green continually repeated, not unlike a funeral procession. 


Charles II., whose taste had been chiefly formed in France, invited Le N6tre to lay out 

* Pope, “ Moral Essays,” Epistle iv. 

t Pope was generally supposed to allude in these sparkling lines to the Duke of Chandos’s villa at Canons: but he invariably denied the 
chaiga 
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Greenwich Park, and to design the Ornamental Water at St. James’s. Immediately a taste for 
the classic seized all our English gardeners, and reigned almost unchecked down to as late a date 
as 1730. M. Lefhvre asserts—we think, without sufficient authority—that Le N6tre was the 
initiator in England of the art of Gardening; that it was he who enlarged our plans and perspec¬ 
tives, and rescued us from the barbarous absurdity of twisting foliage into grotesque animal 
shapes. Nature herself has done the rest, and gradually broken up the rigidity of mathematical 
lines; then Art has outstripped Nature, and twisted and curved what she had simply undulated. 
However, we are not treating as yet of the great English Gardens. Blenheim, the gift which a 
grateful nation offered to Marlborough, and Chatsworth, that Derbyshire Eden which lies in 
the valley of the Derwent, were, at the outset, mere parks, purely and absolutely French and 
classical. 

MOOR PARK. 

’ Moor Park, Surrey, which dates from the reign of William III., has been described by the 
polished pen of its creator, Sir William Temple. 

The house was situated on a somewhat abrupt declivity, and in front of it extended a broad 
gravel terrace, about three hundred yards in length, and fringed with clumps of laurels set at 
wide intervals. From the centre and each extremity of this esplanade two staircases of stone 
descended into a vast garden, whose beds, enclosed by gravel walks, were decorated with foun¬ 
tains and statues. At each end of the terrace stood a pavilion. Two great porticoes, the full 
length of the parterres, opened on the garden ; their arcades and their paved galleries terminating 
in summer-houses of graceful design, reminding the spectator of the vanished classical age—of 
the Garden of Leucippus and Clitophon, or the Laurentinum of Pliny the Younger. 

The porticoes supported terraces, lined with balustrades, and coated with lead. The front 
of the one facing the south was festooned with vines—-it would have made an excellent orangery ; 
the other would have served capitally for myrtles or the common shrubs; and, doubtlessly, 
would have been so employed, had this ornament been as popular in Sir William’s days as it has 
since become. 

From the centre of this parterre a long flight of steps descended on either side to a grotto 
with a flat leaden roof, situated between the two staircases. Below this lay another garden, 
filled with fruiLtrees planted round the different compartments of a pleasant glade. All the 
alleys in this part of the grounds consisted of green trees; the grotto was ornamented with 
rock work, fountains, and jets of water. On the other side of the house was situated another 
enclosure of green trees, truly rural in character, and adorned with more fountains and rustic 
devices in rockwork. 

It was after the death of his son that Temple retired to this pleasant demesne; and here he 
spent the remainder of his life. The air, says Lord Macaulay,* agreed with him. The soil was 
fruitful, and well-suited to an experimental farmer and gardener. The grounds, he adds, were 
laid out with the angular regularity which Sir William had admired in the flower-beds of 
Haarlem and the Hague. A beautiful rivulet, flowing from the hills of Surrey, bounded the 
estate. But a straight canal, which, bordered by a terrace, intersected the garden, was probably 
more admired by the lovers of the picturesque in that age. The house was small, but neat and 
well-finished; the neighbourhood very thinly peopled. Temple had no visitors, except a few 

* Lord Macaulay, “Critical and Historical Essays,” it., 4X 
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friends who were willing to travel twenty or thirty miles to see him, and now and then a foreigner 
whom curiosity brought to have a look at the author of the Triple Alliance. 

In his household, however, were included two persons who were fated in after-life to obtain 
a considerable share of the world’s attention, and the name of one of whom—“an eccentric, 
uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman,” who acted as Sir William’s amanuensis—has become 
a glory of English literature. The other was a very pretty, dark-eyed young girl, the daughter 
of Sir William’s steward. Why need we say more ? Who is not familiar with the story of 
Swift and Stella ? 

Lady Temple died at Moor Park in May 1694. In less than five years she was followed by 
her distinguished husband (January 1699). Both of them sleep, side by side, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

SPANISH GARDENS. 

It is not easy, says Mangin,* to characterize in a single word the Public Gardens of Spain ; 
though their general physiognomy marks them out very distinctly from those of the more 
northern countries of Europe, and even from those of Italy. They resemble the French Gardens 
in their symmetry of design, but differ altogether in their botanical composition; and in this 
latter respect their analogy with the Italian Gardens is not so great aB one might suppose. 
Italy, despite its geographical situation, is completely European; Spain, both in its climate and 
productions, is more than half African. On the other hand, while Art plays the principal rdle 
in the Italian Gardens, it has little, or at the most only a secondary, influence in those of Spain, 
which owe all their charms to the richness and beauty of their flora. When the flora is poor 
and cultivation neglected, these charms are consequently altogether wanting. And such is the 
case at Madrid. 

When one speaks of Madrid, says Thdophile Gautier, the first two ideas which it suggests 
to the imagination are the Prado and the Puerta del SoL Since we are transported to the 
Spanish capital, let us go to the Prado: it is the hour at which the promenade commences. 

The Prado, composed of numerous alleys and cross-alleys, with a causeway in the centre for 
carriages, is shaded by dwarfed and stunted trees, whose feet bathe in small brick-laid basins, or 
in little trenches filled with water at certain hours. But for this precaution, they would soon be 
devoured by the dust and shrivelled up by the sun. The promenade begins at the Convent of 
Atocha, passes in front of the gate of that name and the gate of Alcala, and terminates at the 
gate of the Rdcollets. But “ Society ” confines itself to a limited area—between the gate of 
Alcala and the Carrera of San Jeronimo, and defined by the fountains of Cybele and Neptune.+ 
Here extends the walk of El Salon, 230 feet broad, wholly surrounded by seats, like the main 
avenue of the Tuileries. On the side of the Salon stretches a cross-alley, called Paris. 

The Prado, as a whole, presents unquestionably one of the most animated spectacles in the 
world ; and it is also, says Gautier, one of the most beautiful; not for its site, which is very 
commonplace, in spite of the efforts of Charles III. to remedy its deficiencies, but for the sur¬ 
prising wealth which makes its display there every evening from seven to half-past ten. 

But if Gautier’s principle holds good, the fashionable world of London might easily convert 
Bond Street or Battersea Park into the most beautiful promenade in the world. 

* Mangin, “ Lea J&rdina,* p, 386. 

+ That of Neptune was executed by Francisco Gutierrez; that of Cybele, by Pascual de Mena. 
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According to a recent authority,* the Prado is now frequented by the lower rather than the 
upper classes—who prefer the Fuente Castellana. From half-past four to half-past six p.m., the 
latter is the favourite paseo. Of late years it has been considerably improved. It consists of 
a long, broad, central avenue, with a smaller one on the left for horsemen; and walks on the 
sides, divided by rows of stumps called trees, and watered for illusion’s sake. There are two 
fountains—those of Alcachofa and Obelisco ; but they are not artistically noticeable. The 
“ turn-outs ” are very numerous, and mostly elegant; and the horses, either English or of the 
Tarbes breed, are handsome and costly. 

But now let us visit a royal garden. It shall be that of Buen Retiro; f and Thdophile 
Gautier shall be our cicerone. 

With truly national complacency, he remarks : We Frenchmen, who possess Versailles and 
Saint Cloud, and did possess Marly, are rather difficult to please in the matter of royal residences. 
The Buen Retiro, he continues, seems to me the realization of the dream of a wealthy grocer 
or cheesemonger. It is a garden filled with flowers, common but showy; with small basins 
encrusted in rockwork and vermiculated borders; with jets of water modelled after the 
shop-fronts of vendors of eatables; with shiny, greenish, stagnant ponds, where wooden swans, 
painted green and white, are ever floating; and with other marvels of very indifferent taste. 
The natives fall into ecstasies before a certain rustic pavilion, built of twigs, whose interior 
can make no pretensions to elegance, though it lays claim to fantastic decorations. The first 
Turkish Garden—a Turkish Garden simple and patriarchal, with its kiosks and windows of 
coloured glass, through which you looked out upon green, blue, and red landscapes — was far 
superior both in point of taste and magnificence. There is, for instance, one particular ch&let 
which deserves to be praised as the most ridiculous piece of buffoonery ever invented. By the 
side of it stands a stable, provided with a goat and kid (stuffed), and a sow of clay, suckling 
piglings of the same artistic material. A few paces from the cMlet, your guide leaves you, 
mysteriously opens a door ; and when at his summons you venture to pass within, you hear a 
hoarse sound of wheels and pulleys, and find yourself face to face with frightful automata, which 
beat up butter, spin at the wheel, or rock with their wooden feet, in wooden cradles, babies of 
wood. In the next apartment the invalid grandfather lies in his bed; beside him on his table is 
the doctor’s potion: realism has been carried to such an extreme as to place under the couch an 
indescribable utensil, exceedingly well imitated. Such is an accurate summary of the principal 
treasures of the Retiro. Their poverty is somewhat relieved, however, by a fine equestrian 
statue in bronze of Philip V. 

The Retiro occupies the site of a hunting-box, called El Cuarto, which Philip II. had 
enlarged and altered to resemble the English villa wherein he had lived a while with Queen 
Mary of England. A new palace was built here by Olivares in 1630, for the amusement of 
Philip IV.; but it was destroyed by fire in 1734. 

Of a very different character are the Spanish Alamedas; but then their origin or physi¬ 
ognomy is wholly Moorish. Fountains, flowers, trees, and verdant banks,—these are the 
offspring of the Oriental taste ; and it is these we admire at Toledo, in the Huertas del Rey, on 
the two banks of the Tagus, at Vittoria, and at Gibraltar, whose Alameda even an Englishman 

* H. O’Shea, “ A Guide to Spain,” p. 310. f Jktiro, a refuge, or secluded retreat. 
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THE MAJESTIC PALM. 


may venture to call “a Paradise.” Barcelona has its labyrinth, and its walk inside the 
ramparts ; Bilbao, its delightful fountain of the Renaissance (1560); Elche, its forest of palm- 
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trees ; Valencia, its promenade on the banks 
of the Guadalaviar, between rows of elms, of 
cypresses, of plane-trees, of massive rose- 
bays, of citron-trees, of orange-trees, and of 
pomegranates. With these are mingled 
many varieties of trees transplanted from 
Central America, and flourishing as ■ beauti¬ 
fully as they do on their native soil. At 
Cadiz, arrived at 
the Place des 
Taureaux, we tra¬ 
verse extensive 
gardens, filled with 
enormous palm- 

trees of different species. Nothing is more noble, nothing more sug¬ 
gestive of royalty, than the palm-tree. The feathery crest at the 
head of the massive grooved column shows splendidly against the 
lapis-lazuli of an eastern sky. With the Moorish occupation of 
Spain we naturally associate these graceful settlers in the Spanish 
forests, so frequently do we find them in the neighbourhood of what 
were once their architectural glories, but are now the relics of a 
barbaric grandeur long since passed away. 

It is a characteristic of Spain that it is opposed to centralization, 
being formed of many kingdoms, which have 
preserved their manners, their dialects, and 
their traditions. We need not therefore be 
surprised if many towns, now secondary, 
are, in the matter of public gardens, better 
furnished than the capital itself. Valencia 
has its Glorieta, a delicious little garden 
abounding with shade and with perfumes; 

Granada has its Alameda; and Vitoria its 
Florida. 

“ One of the marvels of Granada,” says 
a contemporary traveller, “ is the Alameda 

of Geseil. From the bridge by which we 
cross the torrent, while we admire the 

gorge whence it rushes, the eye traces a long range of great elms, stretching to the town, flanked 
on the one side by tiers of houses on the lower slope of the hills, on the other by parterres and 
by rows of poplars which bathe their roots in the river. 

“ The finest features of Vitoria are its walks. That named the Florida is really 
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marvellous. Among parterres of flowers and rare shrubs, embedded in delicious turf, numerous 
delectable avenues abut on a circular area, formed by magnificent poplar-trees of almost uniform 
height. This wall of verdure, sixty feet high, which the slightest breeze agitates—the enchanting 
glimpses opened up of the surrounding country—the vicinity of the pleasure-gardens of patrician 
mansions—combine to render the Florida a source of continual gratification to the eye of taste. 

But Seville and Granada carry off the palm from eveiy rival; and Granada prevails over 
Seville, though the latter possesses the Gardens of the Alcazar—a very forest of orange-trees, 
interspersed with beds of flowers; the Christina, a stately saloon of marble and foliage, on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir; and also the beautiful Alameda, planted in the reign of Philip II. 
by the intendant, Don Francis Zapata, Count of Barahaa But, as a French poet justly sings 

“ Soit loinUina, *oit vokinc, 

Eapsgnole On Snrmnioe, 

I] n'e»t p« un« ci«4 
Qm dispute anna folia 
A Grenade la jolie; 

La potume de la baautd; 

Et qui, gmcieuae, 4tale 
Pine de pompe orientals 
Sou* no ciel plus euchautd 1 :> 

[Be it near, or be it far, 

Spanish eke or Saracen, 

Never yet waa built by nieu 
Town or city to compare 
With Granada rich and nue; 

Or the prize of beauty bear j 
Or beneath a blighter day 
More of Eastern pomp display!] 

Araby is its progenitor, and the world 
bas nothing to oppose to the rose-laurel 
of the Generalife. The “ laughing Ala¬ 
meda” of Granada may serve as a type and 
a model. Figure to yourself a long avenue 
of numerous rows of trees—trees of a greenness unique in Spain—terminated at either end by a 
monumental fountain, whose urns are supported upon the shoulders of aquatic deities of curious 
shapelessness and delightful barbarism. These fountains, unlike most constructions of the kind, 
pour forth the water in broad, shining sheets, which evaporate in a fine ruin and pearly vapour, 
and diffuse abroad a delicious freshness. In the lateral alleys, over beds of coloured pebbles, 
ripple brooks of crystalline transparency. A vast parterre, ornamented with miniature jets, 
filled with Bhruba and flowers—myrtles, roses, and jasmines, all the wealth of the Grenadine 
flora—occupies the space between the Sala and the YeniJ, and extends as far as the bridge 
erected by General Sebastiani, at the epoch of the French invasion. The Yenil is brought from 
the Sierra Nevada in a marble channel, through laurel groves of incomparable beauty. Glass 
and crystal are comparisons much too dense and opaque to afford the reader an idea of the 
purity of its water, which but yesterday was spread in floods of silver over the white shoulders 
of the Sierra Nevada. It is a " torrent of melted diamonds.”* 



• Th*0jiMlf GmUirr, “ Vayig* an E*p«*ne. ' 
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GARDENS OF THE ESCORIAL. 


The royal domains 
of Spain, despite some 
incongruities of recent 
introduction, are all 
regular and classical: 
the lessons of the Re¬ 
naissance harmonized 
with the Moorish tradi¬ 
tions, and the royalty 
of Le Ndtre was less 
contested there than 
that of Philip V. 




was the creation and 
favourite residence of 
Philip II., its aspect 
sufficiently indicates. 
The traveller who 
gazes on its long lines 
of cold gray stone, 
scarcely broken by an 
ornament, feels a 
dreary sensation 
creeping over him, 
while he contrasts it 
with the lighter and 

That the Escorial TUE * SCOEU1 " more graceful edifices 

to which his eye has been accustomed. But, says Mr. Prescott, he may read in this the true 
expression of the founder’s character. Philip did not aim at the beautiful, much less at the 
festive and cheerful. The feelings which he desired to raise in the spectator were of that 
Bolemn, indeed sombre -- ^ scenciy by which 

^ ^ "| '£ ']] " j ^ t ^ 

and melancholymoun- clmst-km op nut rscorial. sian, Neapolitan, and 
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Norman, pasture, and cows of every country and variety—are bordered with elms, willows, and 
poplars ; white mulberry-trees clothe the green hill-sides; the kermes-oak crowns the mountains 
in dense plantations; every hedge, every thicket, is full of nests and songs. 

The domain, sadly neglected, includes specimens of every variety of cultivation. The 
Huerta Valenciana is in the Moorish style ; the Champ Flamand is a regular orchard ; along the 
slopes of Reajal lies the Garden of Flowers; in the De la Isla elms and planes spread abroad 
their noble sweeping branches; and in the Real Cortijo, the mingled clumps of vines and orange- 
trees remind one of the Axarafe of Seville. 

The Gardens, properly so called, having been created in different reigns, from Charles V. 
down to Isabella II., are necessarily each distinguished by a peculiar character. The visitor 
should specially notice, towards the east, the Statue Garden, where, among a crowd of figures, 
the Roman emperors in stone seem assembled to do homage to Philip V.; and next, the Par¬ 
terre, divided into squares of flowers and shrubs, and decorated by the Fountain of Hercules, 
with the two columns of Calpe and Abyla (Gibraltar and Ceuta). The pedestal is sculptured 
with the twelve labours of the god. 

To the north of this parterre the entire breadth of the Tagus dashes itself down a precipi¬ 
tous rock, to divide into two branches, and enfold a graceful little island, gay with gardens and 
groves, and covered with statues, basins, and fountains. All these ornaments, says Quadrado, 
bear the impress of the severity and good taste of the first years of the seventeenth century; and 
the whole garden, despite the alterations, not improvements, which it has undergone, retains the 
character given it by its first masters. “ It is gloomy as the thoughts of Philip II., mysterious 
and gallant as those of Philip IV.” 

Eastward of the palace, between a long avenue of elms and the bank of the Tagus, over a 
space of nearly three miles, succeed a series of delicious retreats—the Sotillo, the Primavera, 
and the Garden del Principe, a creation of the reign of Charles IV. 

In the latter, a prominent object is the Casa del Labrador, or Artisans’ Hut, a small and 
apparently modest building—brightened with statues in niches on a level with the balcony of 
the upper story—the interior of which conceals all the surprises of regal wealth; a staircase 
of costly marbles, enriched with gilded bronze ; a flooring of mosaic and jasper; a succession 
of saloons, each richer than the other, their ceilings glowing with frescoes, and their walls 
hung with silken tapestry and embroidered landscapes; an Italian gallery, thronged with busts 
and things both “ rich and rare.” 

Here, too, flourish some fine cedars of Lebanon and colossal elms, worth all the curiosities 
heaped together by boundless profusion and ill-regulated taste. 

We say nothing of the Swiss Mountain, the Labyrinth, the Chinese Pavilion, the Greek 
Temple, the grottoes and kiosks, accumulated by successive monarchs, who have done their 
utmost to disfigure a scene rendered so beautiful by Nature. Enough to add that the royal 
domain of Aranjuez occupies an area not less than sixty miles in circuit, which, for the most 
part, is well planted with woods of olive, and groves of mulberry, and “ purple vineyards,” and 
diversified by broad rich meadows, fed by the windings of the Tagus. But a pitiful air of neglect 
is visible everywhere, and we are tempted to exclaim, with Schiller,— 

“ Die schonen Tage in Aranjuez sind nun zu Ende !” 

[The bright days of Aranjuez have ended for ever!] 
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The immense park of La Granja, or San Ildefonso, situated 3840 feet above the sea-level, is 
the foundation of Philip V., who intended it to equal, if it did not surpass, Versailles. The 
architects employed were Jubarra, Sachetti, Dumandrd, and Thierry; and the works, begun in 
1719, were completed in 1746. Of the palace itself, little need or can be said; but the gardens 
are the finest in Spain, and the waterworks are not unworthy of Versailles, Chantilly, or the 
Crystal Palace. 

At the bottom of a handsome parterre, in front of the palace, Amphitrite, surrounded by 
swans, and dolphins, and zephyrs, forms the centre of a great basin, into which the cascade 
Nueva pours its waters down ten steps of polychrome marble from an upper basin ; in the said 
upper basin the three Graces are swimming, supported by Tritons. The whole is dominated 
by a somewhat heavy octagonal temple. 

A vast basin, fed by mountain-streams, supplies its inexhaustible waters to the six-and- 
twenty fountains, basins, and groups of statuary distributed among the parterres and groves. 
We may give a few words of reference to the series of cascatels called the La Carrera de Caballos; 
to El Canastillo, a large corbeille of flowers and fruits, from which forty sparkling crystal sheaves 
rise to a height of seventy-five feet; to Apollo slaying the Python, who vomits forth torrents of 
water, not blood ; to the dragon of Andromeda, with a jet of one hundred feet; the amphitheatre 
of Vertumnus and Pomona; the Fama, whence leaps a silvery column one hundred and thirty 
feet in height; and, finally, the Banos de Diana, an obvious but very successful imitation of the 
celebrated Baths of Apollo at Versailles. This artistic mythological group has a story connected 
with it. Philip V., the morosely melancholy, paused in front of it, when completed, for a few 
moments ; in front of its nymphs and monsters contending who shall make the most foam and 
noise; and as he turned away, he exclaimed, “ It has cost me three millions, but for three minutes 
I have been amused.” 

PORTUGUESE GARDENS. 

We pass from Spain into Portugal. Here the passeios of Lisbon have long»extorted the 
admiration of strangers. The principal is the Passeio Publico. The climate of Lisbon, says a 
traveller, and the situation of the garden between two very precipitous hills, convert it into a 
kind of conservatory, where plants of the most diverse character vegetate freely and vigorously. 
The magnolias there display their huge clusters of roses and exhale their sweet perfumes, side by 
side with the aloe, the araucaria, the cactus, the datura. Around the two miniature lakes which 
occupy the centre, drooping willows maintain a delicious freshness, embalmed by the tree of 
Paradise. Early in the morning, the promenaders hasten thither to breathe in peace ; nor do 
they return home until the evening, when the heat has diminished. 

The Passeio da Estrella is more broken up, and better designed than the other; but it is a 
task to reach it by scaling the rapid ascents which in Lisbon are called catyadas. Not the less, 
every Thursday, when the military band plays, the place is crowded by all the wealth, fashion, 
and beauty of the city. 

The Passeio d’Alcantara consists of two terraces. The one, entirely planted with trees, 
yields always a cool deep shadow ; the other, on a lower level, is partly occupied by an admirable 
parterre. The rarest flowers, exposed en espalier to a burning sun, thrive in the open air; the 
trees are covered with climbing plants; the walls are tapestried with geraniums and heliotropes. 
When, in the morning, you seat yourself in the delightful shade, and inspire the balmy breeze 
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which is never wholly wanting, you are dazzled with colours and intoxicated with perfumes. 
The enchantment' is redoubled, if you rest yourself on the parapet which crowns the very lofty 
wall of the terrace. The Portuguese villas, whitely gleaming, are scattered over the slopes of 
the hill, encircled by fig-trees, and olives, and vine-arbours, and gardens, and parks whose lofty 
trees mingle their foliage with those of the Passeio Publico at the bottom of the valley. Oppo¬ 
site rise the hills of Graja and San Jorge, also covered with vineyards and harvests; next, huge 
towering mansions surround the Teatro di Maria II. and the Rocio ; and at the side are several 
stately palaces, the remains of the church of the Carmel, then the harbour, and beyond, the fields 
of the Barreiro and the mountains of Palmella* 


The Park of the Castle of La Penha, in the neighbourhood of Cintra, is several leagues in 
extent; camellias, myrtles, bananas, geraniums, are set together in such dense avenues that the 
sun can scarcely penetrate the screen of foliage; streams flow at the foot of hedges of blue 
hortensias; gardens overspread a couple of mountains, from which the blue sea is visible. 
Versailles alone can give an idea of the vastness of the Convent-Gardens of Santa Cruz; the 
ravages of Time and neglect have spared there an enormous wall of secular cedars round a lake 
almost as large as the Basin des Suisses at Versailles. 

IN THE WESTERN WORLD. 

From the Peninsula we betake ourselves across “ leagues of ocean ” to the rich plantations 
of Cuba, where Milton’s dream of Eden seems to be realized :—+ 


“ A happy rural seat of various view; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm; 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste; 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose; 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantlin g vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant: meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams 
The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of fleld and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal spring." 

It has been justly said that the climate of Cuba has all the pleasantness, all the beauty, all 
the favours of heaven of the two zones to which it lies anear.J The Gardens of the Havannah, 
those of San Lazaro and Jesus Maria, wear a charm which sets them far above more magnificent 
places. The Governor-General’s Gardens are situated at some distance from the brilliant city. 
They contain the finest trees of the Tropics, and long avenues are composed of palms alone. The 

* Mangin, “ Lea Jardins,’ 1 387, 388. t Milton, “ Paradise Loet,” book iv. 

£ E. Duvergier de Hauranne, " Revue dee Deux Mondea.” 
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more delicate shrubs are sheltered from the sun by the vast spreading leaves of colossal bananaa 
Flowers of every kind glitter and glow in every direction ; the air is heavy with subtlest odours; 
silvery jets leap incessantly among clumps of orange-trees, almonds, and lemons. The profusion 
and the beauty of the scene, its rich yet singular character, and its combination of the flowers of 
temperate and tropical regions, are worthy of a poet’s pen no less than of an artist’s pencil; yet 
both by poet and artist the Gardens of Cuba have been sorely neglected. 

Mexico boasts of three public promenades—the Paseo de Bucaroli, the Viga, and the 
Alameda. The latter may be regarded as the most ancient. It is not so much a garden, as we 
English understand the word, as an enclosed park, in which are contained several gardens, some 
of them not unworthy of the richest towns of Europe. Established in 1592, on the site formerly 
occupied by the Tianguis of San Hipolito, this enclosure was planted with magnificent poplar- 
trees and willows. About the middle of 1730, four thousand of these were counted, and five 
fountains refreshed the atmosphere. Already, at that epoch, the park comprised no fewer than 
one thousand and forty caras in circumference, divided into fourteen avenues. 

At the present time this beautiful park is completely encircled by a wall, whose base is 
terminated by a narrow paved way. The avenues are in good condition, and gardens divided by 
palisades bloom on either side. The fountains are original in design, and contribute not a little 
to the embellishment of this remarkable scene; but unhappily the poplars have disappeared, and 
very few willows remain. Hence the new gardens, bright as they are, wear a. somewhat naked 
aspect. 

At Rio Janeiro the Passeio Publico exhibits many attractive features. Planted a century 
ago, it is now adorned with trees of the utmost magnificence; and its general vegetation is char¬ 
acterized by that luxuriance which we are accustomed to regard as distinctive of the Tropical 
World. 

IN THE EAST. 

Has Persia had its Le Ndtre ? 

To this question we cannot profess to give either an affirmative or a negative answer; but 
its Royal Gardens, if the traveller Chardin may be credited, bear a close resemblance to a sketch 
or daub of the Grand Trianon. The art of Le Nfitre is directly related to the composition of 
the villas of the Renaissance, and these were the natural successors of the villas of ancient 
Rome. In like manner, the Persians have remained faithful to the traditions of their ancestors; 
they have been content with rejuvenating the “ Paradises ” of the satraps, and with adapting 
them to the apathetic and voluptuous life to which they have been reduced by Moslem fatalism 
and the gradual exhaustion of their race. 

Their gardens generally consist of one great avenue which divides the ground into two, 
drawn in a straight line, and bordered with plane-trees; of a basin of water in the centre, propor¬ 
tioned to the size of the garden; and two other and smaller basins at the sides. The intervening 
space is confusedly strewn with flowers, and planted with fruit-trees and roses; and this is all 
the decoration. Parterres and bowers, labyrinths and terraces, fountains and running streams; 
of these they know nothing. But the Persians do not walk about their gardens as we do; nor 
do they find a pleasure in cultivating a favourite plant, or in the active pursuit of gardening. 
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To handle a rake or a hoe would be too much exertion. They are content to breathe the fresh 
air, and to see the bloom and brightness. For this purpose they seat themselves in some con¬ 
venient spot, and only move when it is time for them to re-enter the house. In our belief, no 
Persian, and, in truth, no Oriental, understands the pleasures of a garden or of gardening, as 
they are understood by Europeans. 

Still, a Persian garden is a pleasant scene. Its monotony of character and neglect of 
details are compensated by its infinite variety of fruit-trees and flowering plants. Not that their 
species equal ours in excellence and cultivated beauty. The Persians do not practise the art of 
grafting, nor the numerous ingenious processes of our scientific horticulture; their soil produces 
spontaneously the whole growth of their gardens. 

The flowers of Persia, owing to the vividness of their colouring, are generally much finer 
than those of Europe and Hindustan. Hyrcania is a region exceedingly rich in its flora; entire 
forests are composed of orange-trees. Its eastern division, tl^e Mazenderan, is a complete 
parterre from September to the end of April. This also is the best season for fruit. 

Towards the confines of Media, on the northern frontiers of Arabia, the fields spontaneously 
produce anemones and tulips, single ranunculuses of the finest red, and “ imperial crowns.” In 
other localities, as around Ispahan, jonquils grow without cultivation ; also seven or eight species 
of narcissus, lily of the valley, lilies and violets of all colours, single and double violets, and 
resplendent Indian violets, single and double jasmine, and the species known in England as 
Spanish jasmine, but more beautiful and of a more exquisite perfume than in Europe. The 
marsh-mallows are also of a splendid tint. At Ispahan the stem of the tulip is very short, not 
rising more than four inches out of the ground. Among the winter flowers, which bloom from 
September to April, are white and blue hyacinths, the lily of the valley, small tulips, violets, 
myrrh. In spring, the yellow and red wallflower in equal abundance, ambrettes of every hue, 
and a most superb flower of clove-pink,—so named because it exactly resembles a clove : it is of 
an incomparable deep scarlet. Each stem carries a cluster of thirty of these flowers, arranged in 
a circular truss about the size of a five-shilling piece. 

There are five kinds of roses, besides the natural colour: white, yellow, red (what we call 
the Spanish rose), and deeper red or scarlet, and bi-coloured; red and white, or red and 
yellow. On the same tree you may see yellow, yellow and white, and yellow and red roses. 

Nothing can be more charming than the flowering trees, especially the peach-trees; they 
are covered so thickly with blossom that neither branch nor leaf can anywhere be seen. 

The dynasty of the Sefewys, the most intelligent which has governed Persia since the 
Sassanides, converted their capital, Ispahan, into a marvel of architecture. The palaces, the 
very cqjleges, which were warmly supported by the mother of Shah Abbas the Great, stretched 
around charming courts, enriched with flowers and plane-trees. Alas, the remains now existing 
of all this splendour and magnificence, contemporary with Versailles, Chantilly, and Sceaux, are 
but inconsiderable. The Gardens of the Seraglio formed a fairy scene, though always regularly 
laid out, of basins, aviaries, pavilions, and palaces, planted amidst luxuriant trees and beds of 
blossom. 

The Champs Elysdes, prolonged from the Avenue de Neuilly, may afford to those who have 
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seen them an idea of the Grand Avenue of Ispahan, which measures upwards of three thousand 
yards in length by one hundred in width, and is spanned near its centre by a magnificent 
bridge. 

The banks of the canal, which flows in the middle of the avenue throughout its whole extent, 
are made of hewn stone, raised nine inches above the water, and are so broad that two horsemen 
can ride in company on either side. The borders of the basins are of the same breadth. The 
wings of this charming avenue are formed by handsome and spacious gardens, destined for the 
chief officers of state, to each of whom two pavilions are allotted: one of great size in the centre 
of the garden, and consisting of an open saloon, with chambers and cabinets at the angles ; the 
other, on the threshold, open in front and at the sides, so that its tenants may see more easily 
the promenaders in the avenue. These pavilions differ in construction and design, but nearly all 
are of the same dimensions, and all are painted and gilded, presenting a very gay and attractive 
appearance to the eye. The avails of these gardens, for the most part pierced with loopholes, 
resemble rows of turf exposed to dry, so that without entering the gardens you may see all who 
are in them, and all that transpires there. 

The basins of water are all different in size and figure. The alley is not made on a level, 
but in terraces of some two hundred feet in length, each about three feet lower than the other. 
The canals are planted with double rows of lofty plane-trees. Across the Gardens of the Vines, 
the Mulberry-trees, the Dervises, the Nightingale, the Throne, and twenty others, among cascades 
and jets d’eau, the magnificent avenue debouches in a royal domain, named the Thousand Acres, 
—not that such is its real area, but to raise an idea that it is of extraordinary size. 

The enclosure is about a mile long, and nearly a mile wide; it consists of about twelve 
terraces, supported by walls of stone, and raised from six to seven feet, one above the other; the 
ascents are very easy, by slopes of a convenient gradient, and also by flights of stone steps which 
join the canal. There are fifteen avenues, twelve of which cross the other three ; and in every 
fourth square or compartment you find a wide watercourse, at the bottom of a deep ditch which 
traverses the garden parallel-wise, passing in brick tunnels under the three long avenues, so as 
not to interrupt them. 

These long avenues, which are laid down on a level, lead from one extremity of the garden 
to the other. 

The central is ornamented by a canal of stone, eight inches deep and three feet broad, 
with tubes at intervals of ten feet, which raise the water to a great height. At the bottom 
of each terrace, and at the point where the canal flows down an incline to form a fine sheet 
of water, there is a basin ten feet in diameter, and at the top another and much larger basin, 
more than six feet deep, with jets in the centre and all around. But we have no space for 
a detailed enumeration of the basins, painted pavilions, jets d’eau, and gilded aviaries which 
embellish these modern Persian “ Paradises.” 

TURKISH GARDENS. 

The Turkish Gardens are very simple in design, and conceived nearly in the same spirit 
as the Persian; that is, they are intended for repose in the first place, and in the second for 
repose, and in the third for repose. No Turk troubles himself to walk in his garden. 

No more beautiful prospect can be imagined than that commanded by the Seraglio at 
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Constantinople, and the Bosporus would convert the humblest plot into an Eden of delight; 
little trouble is needed, therefore, to make the Sultan’s Garden one of the loveliest in the world. 

The Seraglio, the ancient residence of the sultans, now-a-days appropriated as a residence 
for the old sultanas, occupies the Pointe des Jardins, the eastern extremity of Stamboul. The 
buildings date from the reign of Mahomet II. 

On the land-side extends a crenelated wall, flanked by towers, whose vast enceinte comprises 
several large gardens, where, among planes and cypresses, are scattered in disorder a number of 
simple and charming kiosks. The ancient palace of the Moslem commands from its miniature 
domes the glorious vistas of the Bosporus. Lamartine is of opinion that the sympathy with 
and love of Nature are an instinct of the Turkish race. He thinks that this instinct for lovely 
scenes, shining seas, shady groves, springs, immense horizons enclosed by snowy mountain-peaks, 
recalls the natural and spontaneous affinities of a pastoral people ; but is it not more reasonable 
to regard the sultans as simply the successors of the Byzantine emperors, and to see in the choice 
of their residence the mere imitation of those whom they had supplanted ? Internally, the palace 
of the Serail displays little of that luxury which distinguishes our European palaces. It may be 
described as an assemblage of tents of gilded wood, open to the day; as a rich encampment in 
the midst of a park where “ the trees grow free and eternal as in a virgin forest, where waters 
murmur and ringdoves coo.” The terraces rise above the gardens and the sea; seated behind 
the lattices of their kiosks the sultans may simultaneously enjoy the delights of solitude and the 
enchanting aspect of the Hellespont. A great Corinthian column, associated with the name of 
Theodosius, is raised upon a platform among the Flower Gardens, which no stranger is allowed 
to visit; and the kiosks are likewise interdicted to the pro/anum vulgus. Afar stretch two great 
esplanades, planted with superb plane-trees and Italian pines, relieved by lawns and fountains. 

In Turkey the Cemeteries are favourite promenades, and “ Meditations among the Tombs ” 
amuse all ranks and ages. The most beautiful, undoubtedly, are those at Pera. 

The larger Cemetery is an immense plateau, overshadowed by pines and sycamores. The 
crowd seat themselves without hesitation on the long tombstones which cover the resting-places 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen. A cafd, modelled after the kiosk, rises in a clearing, which 
opens up a view of the sea. Noisy laughter echoes under the funereal trees. The shore 
of Asia is distinctly visible, with its painted houses and mosques, as if one were looking 
across the Thames at Greenwich or the Rhine at Coblentz. In the distance the horizon 
is terminated by the truncated summit of the Bithynian Olympus, crowned with a diadem of 
clouds. On the shore, to the left, the Summer Palace of the Sultans extends its gilded Greek 
colonnades. 

The smaller Cemetery consists of a wood of cypresses, with black foliage and gray trunk, 
under which are confusedly planted, inclining to right or left, small pedestals of marble, 
surmounted by turbans; platforms of earth, surrounded by balustrades, mark out the burial- 
places of the wealthy. Two or three paved avenues wind through the shadowy grove which an 
ancient crenelated wall encloses. Below the gloomy funereal hill an admirable spectacle is 
displayed,—a vaporous and shining distance, relieved by the sombre and massive trees of the 
foreground. Here are the brown roofs and reddish ho^es of the Kassem quarter; next, the 
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azure gulf which separates the peninsula of the Seraglio and the “Sweet Waters” of Europe ; 
in the middle, Constantinople, with its bluish domes, white minarets, and mysterious gardens, is 
laid out like an amphitheatre, from the Seven Towers to the heights of Eyoub. 

Tn front, on the 
Asiatic coast, and 


beyond 
stretches 
line of 
palaces, 


Scutari, 
a long 
summer 
of an 


apple-green colour, 
shaded with planes, 
strawberry - trees, 
and ash, of a smil¬ 
ing aspect, and, 
despite their trel- 
Iisod windows, re¬ 
minding one of an 
aviary rather than 


a prison. These 
palaces, which are 
set so close to the 
margin of the sea 
as to bathe their 
feet in its waters, 
resemble the Baths 
of Vigier or Dc- 
ligny in appear¬ 
ance. The Turkish 
villas on the Bos¬ 
porus frequently 
suggest this com¬ 
parison. Here, too, 
are the kiosks of 


the Asiatic "Sweet Waters," the palaces of the pachas, and the summer seraglios, whose long 
glazed galleries form so many conservatories to shelter the rare shrubs and flowers of India. 


AT CAIRO. 

At Cairo, the admiration of travellers is always excited by the Choubrah promenade, and 
Meliemet Ali’s Gardens. 



A WATBR-WIIRKI. AT CBOCBRAIl. 


A canal, and a small lake surrounded by cafes and public gardens, introduce us to a magni 
ficent avenue— “the finest in the world, assuredly”—in which the gayest cavalcades soon disap- 
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pear from sight. Sycamores and ebony trees, which shade it over an extent of fully a league, 
are all of enormous dimensions; and the roof formed by their intermingling branches is so dense, 
that over the entire route prevails a kind of dim twilight, relieved in the distance by the burn¬ 
ing threshold of the desert, which shines on the right beyond the cultivated land. To the left is 
the Nile, which skirts vast gardens for a mile or more, until it approaches the avenue itself, and 
lightens the gloom with the purple reflection of its waters. A caf6 ornamented with fountains 
and trellises, situated half-way between Cairo and Choubrah, is much frequented by promenaders. 

Fields of maize, and plantations of sugar-cane, with here and there some pleasure-houses, or 
summer retreats, extend on the right, until we arrive at the great buildings belonging to the 
Khedive. 

It is allowable to criticize the taste of Orientals in decorating the interiors of their houses, 
but their gardens defy censure. Arbours and vine-bowers and orchards, sweet nooks of 
greenery, yews fashioned into strange devices, reminding one of the art of the Renaissance; 
it is a landscape from the “Decameron.” Probably the first models were created by Italian 
gardeners. No statues are to be seen, but the fountains are particularly graceful in design. 

Terraces upon terraces are crowned with painted pavilions, whose silken draperies flutter 
amidst festoons of flowers: long avenues of citron-trees; woods of bananas, with bright trans¬ 
parent leaves; and roses, everywhere roses,—make up a scene as rich in colour as it is exquisite 
in perfume. “ The roses of Choubrah,” is an Egyptian synonym fop surpassing sweetness. The 
great wonder of the garden is an immense basin of white marble, the bath of the harem, sur¬ 
rounded by colonnades; in the centre, the waters of a lofty fountain are discharged through the 
open iaws of crocodiles. 

INDIA. 

Like Persia, Turkey, and Egypt, India has always been the land of Gardens. 

In those of the Great Mogul, at Delhi, the alleys, whether they dive underground, or 
ascend to the summit of the dense woods which environ them, and within reach of the fruits and 
parroquets that cover them, are maintained, like our “ iron ways,” at a perfect level. What was 
said of the gardens of Le N6tre, that they were all architecture, is more particularly true of these ; 
for everything is stone—the very ground is paved ; the borders are edged round with open 
balustrades, and of stone are carved the flowery sheaves whence issue innumerable jets of water. 



spectator’s attire, 
carpeted with delicious cashmeres. 


are told that the Gardens of Schalimar are the 
Versailles of the ancient kings of Lahore. They 
are sometimes called Hanging Gardens—in allusion, 
perhaps, to their flights of terraces; they abound 
in orange-groves, and in pools haunted by crowds 
of ducks and geese; the glancing columns of 
numberless fountains and symmetrical cascades are 
so artistically blended together, that they saturate 
the air with an imperceptible humid dust, whose 
freshness penetrates and yet does not damp the 
On festival occasions the kiosks—ay, and even the walks—are 
Surrounding the pavilions are balustrades of 
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chiselled white marble, which change the sheets of water pouring over them into torrents of 
flashing diamonds. 

Then, as for the flowers, what can surpass their glowing hues, their delicate odours ? But 
instead of enumerating them in frigid prose, we shall quote the impassioned verse of the poet 
Moore, who places in the Gardens of Schalimar the closing scene of his “ Lalla Rookh — 

“ With foot as light 
As the youug musk-roe’s, out she flew 
To cull each Bhining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams. 

Anemones and seas of gold, 

And new-born lilies of the river, 

And those sweet flowerets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver :* 

The tuberose, with her silvery light, 

That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the Mistress of the Night,t 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 

She comes out when the sun’s away. 

Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Zamara’s shades: * 

And the white moon-flower, as it shows 
On Serindeb’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her clove-trees in the gale;— 

In short, all flowerets and all plants, 

From the divine Amrita tree,§ 

That blesses heaven’s inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality, 

Down to the basil tuft, || that waves 
Its fragrant blossom over graves, 

And to the humble rosemary, 

Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed, 

To scent the desert and the dead,— 

All in that garden bloom, and all 
Are gathered by young Nourmahal.” 

From Kashmir and the Schalimar of Shah Jehan we cross once more to China. The 
contrast is impressive; for while in the “ Happy Yalley ” all is bloom and fragrance, in the 
Flowery Land the god of Melancholy seems to claim each garden as his own. 

Madame de Bourboulon describes, at Pekin, in the Park of the Temple of Heaven, a suc¬ 
cession of great straight avenues, paved with stone, bordered on each side by balconies of marble, 
and surrounded by thickets of cedars two centuries old. Thick on the ground lay the yellow 
and shrivelled leaves of many autumns; and not a sound was audible but the cadenced stroke of 
the black woodpecker on the aged trunks, and the doleful wail of the wind it swept through 
the gloomy glades. 

MOHK ABOUT CHINESE GARDENS. 

In the eighteenth century, the Jesuits introduced the French art of Gardening into 
China. In the great enclosure of Youen-Ming-Youen, they erected, for the Emperor 

* “ The delicious odour of the blossoms of this tree justly gives it a place in the quiver of Camadeva, or the god of love.” 

t “The Malayans style the tuberose (Polianthes tubeivm) * sandal malatu,’ or the mistress of the night.” 

I “In Zatnara (Sumatra) they lead an idle life, passing the day in playing on a kind of flute, crowned with garlands of flowers, among which 
the globe amaranthus mostly prevails.” 

§ “ The largest and richest sort (of the ‘ jarabu ’ or rose-apple) is called ‘ amrita,’ or immortal ; and the mythologists of Tibet apply the same 
word to a celestial tree bearing ambrosial fruit.” 

II Sweet basil, called ‘' rayhan ” in Persia, and generally found in churchyards. 
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K.hien-Loung, a kind of European town, where they reproduced the hydraulic marvels of 
Versailles. 

The so-called Palace of the Tranquil Sea is a curious compromise between the style of 
Mansard, or rather of Gabriel, and the Chinese taste. It is a huge edifice, with portico, attic, 
and pilasters, flanked by projecting pavilions. At the entrance-gate abut two magnificent lateral 
staircases, ornamented a la Chinoise, and their balustrades enriched with numerous jets of water 
in the shape of vases of flowers. 

All these jets pour their contents into an immense and nearly triangular basin. Twelve 
fabulous animals, ranged along the border at the foot of the staircases, send forth torrents of 
water, every hour of the day, according to its number,—three animals at three o’clock, four at 
four o’clock, and so on,—forming a novel but cumbrous and costly water-clock, or clepsydra. 
The torrents fall into the centre of the basin. 

In front of the palace a vast ocean-shell is supported on a mass of rockwork, and from this 
shell, too, water flows abundantly; while at every point the stranger finds himself met by a 
sounding cascade, or a fountain spreading aloft its feathery spray, like a knight’s plume or the 
leaf-crown of a palm-tree. 

All these aquatic marvels were intended to be worked like those of Versailles, Saint Cloud, 
and the Crystal Palace ; but the ducts and pipes laid down by the Jesuit gardeners were rarely 
used. The Chinese attendants preferred to fill by sheer manual labour each basin, each piece of 
water, and each reservoir, on the occasions of the emperor’s visits to his splendid abode. 

On each side, without the staircases, stands a strange but gracefully-designed pyramid on a 
pedestal. Elsewhere, the pedestals are mere enclosures of marble, in which are reared the dwarf 
trees, whose growth the Chinese have some secret of arresting. 



CHINKSK REUDGK. 


hat portion of the park which lies near to the Palace 
of the Tranquil Sea bears some resemblance to 
Chantilly; but the likeness is spoiled by the 
extravagances of Chinese fancy. There is about it, 
however, a certain “ graceful incoherence” which 
does not offend the spectator’s eye. At one point 
you come upon a vast lake with a flowery island 
in its centre, which a superb bridge of seventeen 
arches connects with the shore. Towards the west 
a smaller lake encloses an island-citadel, to which 
access is obtained by a bridge of one arch ; and, in the same direction, a couple of towers crown 
the heights, where buildings of all kinds, and artificial rocks covered with inscriptions, are 
arranged in terraces. The effect of the whole is that of a classical garden transmogrified by 
Chinese taste; of a Versailles converted into an Ermenonville; of a mixture of Oriental fancies 
with Western theories of symmetry. To those who borrow their ideas of Chinese scenery from 
the strange designs of the celebrated “ willow plates,” the Gardens of the Palace of the Tranquil 
Sea will, however, be disappointing. They will find none of the exaggerations and absurdities 
a study of Chinese art from such examples will have led them to expect. The bridges are 
massive, and though certainly far from graceful, have a certain monumental impressiveness of 
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character; the perspectives are skilfully managed; vistas are opened up with considerable 
success; canals, bordered by rich parterres, lend freshness and brightness to the scene; the 
trees are numerously planted, and in places where shade is most to be desired bowers and 
arbours will be found of various designs: in truth, a Chinese garden, despite its excessive 
formality and some instances of bad taste, is infinitely preferable to a Dutch, and may be 
regarded even by an English connoisseur with a certain amount of satisfaction. 

In fine, the Chinese are almost justified in asserting that not one of the arts surpasses that 
of Gardening. Their gardeners are consummate botanists; but they are also, if we may believe 
their own accounts, painters and philosophers, who have known how to anticipate, for the purpose 
either of combating or exciting, “all the sentiments which spring up in the human heart.” They 
are not content, like Addison, Kent, and Brown, with any imitation, however marvellous, of the 
beauty and freedom and freshness of nature. It is their object to make it—what the poet finds 
it—the consolation, the friend, the companion of man. 

The misfortune is, that in parcelling out nature to amuse their idleness, in confining it to an 
excessive variety, they have made of it a mere piece of mosaic-work; by compelling it to become 
the expression of the moral sentiments, they have falsified and caricatured it. Their masterpieces, 
frequently, are mannered curiosities. 

Of the truth of this assertion the reader may judge from the description of one of their 
Bonzeries, and of the famous Gardens of the Summer Palace of Pekin, which, before they were 
devastated by the Anglo-French army, under Sir Hope Grant and General Montauban, passed 
for the model and supreme pattern of the landscape garden in China. The restrictions we have 
made will enable the reader to make all due allowance for the enthusiasm of the eye-witnesses 
to whose accounts we shall be indebted. 

“ The Chinese,” says Madame de Bourboulon, “ select, when they would raise a temple, a 
bright and picturesque site, with pure waters sparkling about it, patriarchal trees overshadowing 
it, and rich vegetation everywhere surrounding it They excavate ponds, and trace the course of 
streams, and lay down a maze of winding walks, all about which they multiply flowering plants 
and evergreens. Through these fresh and balmy avenues we are led to various structures, 
surrounded each by colonnades, whose pillars are gay with climbers and creepers. 

“ The Bonzerie of Ho-Kien, in the province of Tien-tsin, one of the fairest and best-ordered 
I have ever seen, is situated on the slope of a wooded hill, along whose declivities are scattered 
in picturesque disorder the five-and-twenty pagodas, temples, and kiosks of which it is composed. 

“ Guided by a young bonze, I made my way towards the park whose tall green thickets were 
visible in the distance. After traversing a mile or two, I found myself in the deep shadows of 
an alley bordered with venerable trees. It described a thousand capricious windings through a 
labyrinth of ravines, ponds, and brooks which were bordered with ribbon-like beds of odorous 
flowers and aromatic shrubs, and led us to the opening of deep grottoes excavated in the solid 
rock, in front of a majestic lake, above which the principal temple reared its marble porticoes, 
sustained by twelve columns of granite. You can imagine nothing more impressive than the 
grand and architectural aspect of this monument, which was accurately mirrored in the calm 
waters of the lake. 

“In the midst of rosy nympheas which displayed their brilliant corollas on the top of a soft 
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green stem, spotted with black, mandarin ducks, glowing with fiery and azure hues, oared their 
stately paths; gouramis and carps with scales of gold and silver disported on the surface of the 
water, and leaped from it ever and anon to seize the shining flies which hovered in whirling and 
restless groups. From time to time, a turtle, affrighted by our approach, would let himself deep 
into the lake, with a splash like that of a great stone ; little birds warbled on the long branches 
of the drooping willows and silvery poplars. The spectacle of this enchanting landscape produced 
a great impression upon me, and I do not think I have seen in any other country in the world a 
garden where Nature, seconded by Art, lues presented itself to my eyes under more attractive 
aspects.” 



KIOSK IN THE GAHDRNS OF THK SUMMER PALACE, NEAR PEKIN. 


The Summer Palace of the Chinese emperors (Youen-Ming Youen) struck with admiration 
the European soldiers who plundered it It was the most extraordinary aggregation imaginable 
of palaces, pavilions, kiosks, lakes, rocks, hills, and artificial valleys ever created by the hand of 
man. The site was chosen by Yung-Tehin, at the advice of his father Kanghi, in the seventeenth 
century. The design was carried out by Khien Loung, who died in 1796, after a reign of three¬ 
score years. A Chinese Album, drawn and painted in 1744, has preserved for our edification all 
the arrangements and all the splendours of this immense domain, which covered a wider area 
than Pekin itself. This Album is—or was, before the war—in the Imperial Library of Paris. 

At a distance of nine miles from the West Cate of Pekin extended the double enclosure, 
which contained forty Chinese palaces, and twenty others constructed on the European model. 
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In front, in the village of Haii-tien, were lodged all the courtiers and officials. It was, in truth, 
a Chinese Versailles. 

Besides the Palace of the Serene Sea, some other sites seem to deserve a brief description. 

The ordinary residence of Khien-Loung, signalized by three peculiar Triumphal Gates, was 
situated on the threshold of the park. A prodigious assemblage of buildings, courts, and gardens 
—one might almost say a town—stretching a quarter of a league in every direction. It had its 
four gates, marking the four cardinal points; its towers, its walls, its parapets, its pinnacles, its 
streets, its squares, its temples, its halls, its markets, its shops, its tribunals, its palaces, even its 
harbour. It was a miniature of Pekin. The story runs,—we would fain believe it an exaggera¬ 
tion,—that at certain times the eunuchs and slaves, assuming the costume and imitating the 
manners of the Pekinese, mimicked, or represented on a small scale, all the life and motion and 
turmoil of the great city, including its riots, its insurrections, its justice-courts, its trials, its 
sentences, and sometimes its sanguinary executions. The Brother of the Sun condescended to 
be amused by this fierce parody of the public and political life of his empire. 

The “ Palace of Meditation ” occupied the summit of a rock which overhung the fair 
expanse of a glassy lake— 

“ A jialace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walla ! ” 


Higher up the valley, on a massive square foundation, rose an open pavilion, to which access was 
gained by two symmetrical flights of steps. 

The “Court of Fermented Beverages in the midst of the Flowers of the Lotus agitated 
by the Wind,” occupied the shore of a lake covered with the broad flowers of the lotus or 
nelumbium, and studded with island-pavilions. In one of these buildings was enclosed a library 
of 10,500- voluminous works. The lake was spanned in its widest part by a bridge with narrow 
arcades regularly rising and sinking, and parapets ornamented by tiny pyramids. 

These islets, linked together by zigzag bridges—-just as we see them on the famous willow- 
plate—bordered by rocks, symmetrically wild, shaded with weeping trees, rich in kiosks and 
open galleries painted in the brightest colours, formed the Palace of the Genii and the Precious 
Stones. “It might be supposed,” says the Album referred to, “that they were built expressly 
for the enjoyment of long summer-days in studying and painting. As you gaze upon them, you 
feel transported on the wings of Fancy to the mountain of the Immortals. Or you might say 
that before your eyes shone the Twelve Golden Halls (the signs of the Zodiac).” 

In the midst of an ample basin, and on a rocky islet, gold and dazzling lacquer glittered in 
every detail of a fairy palace with one hundred chambers and four resplendent facades. The 
shores were infinitely varied; no single spot was like another; the genius of Diversity reigned 
supreme. Here upon broad quays of hewn stone abutted countless galleries, alleys, and winding 
paths; there quays of rockwork were raised in steps, or, more correctly speaking, terraces, and 
on each side a staircase ascended to the buildings which they supported ; while, in the distance, 
terrace rose upon terrace, and building upon building, the whole terminating in an amphitheatre 
of palaces. Elsewhere, the eye lighted upon masses of flowering trees, or clumps of wild trees 
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which grow only on the bleakest mountain-sides ; on orchards, groves, coppices, lawns, and 
gardens. 

Within this enchanted circuit were found numerous ornamental huts and wigwams,- half 
in the water, half on the land,—the retreats of innumerable aquatic birds. Small parks, too, 
were laid out in secluded situations for the shelter of small menageries, and to afford the 
emperor the pleasures of the clnise. In a vast area, surrounded by trellises of the finest 
copper-wire, were assembled whole legions of rare and precious fish, brilliant as gold or 
silver, blue and red and green, violet., black, and gray, or barred and streaked with all the 
colours of the rainbow. 



CHIXESK HAKUE. 


At certain hours the lake, as if by enchantment, was covered with gilded and varnished 
barks. On festal nights, and especially at the Feast of Lanterns, illuminations and fireworks, far 
excelling any conceived by the artists of the West, inundated the basin with ceaseless showers of 
shifting hues and burning flowers. Not a chamber, not a saloon, not a gallery, not a statue, but 
was lit up by many lanterns. They shone upon all the canals and all the lakes, in the boats 
which gaily skimmed the shining waters; on the bridges, on the mountains, on almost every 
tree: and these were all of a fine and delicate workmanship, of every size, of every form and 
material,—fishes, birds, animals, vases, flowers, fruits, or boats,—in silk, mother-of-pearl, horn, or 
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glass; some were richly painted, and some so gorgeously embellished that they could not have 
cost less than a thousand crowns 

Let us turn once more to the Album :— 

“ This site is shaped like a vase or a quadrangular cup. To the east rises the Palace of 
Pearls, which shine like the pistils of abundant flowers; to the west spread three great basins, 
shaped like the lunar crescent. A young fresh verdure springs in the open spaces. Finally, 
everything whj#h the eye surveys tends to make this place a scene unequalled and unsurpassed." 


All the mountains and hills are thickly planted with trees, and especially flowering trees, 
which are here very common. The canals are not, as in European countries, lined with hewn 
stones, but built up rustically with fragments of rocks, here receding, there projecting, and so 
artistically disposed that one would say it was the work of nature. Sometimes the canal is 
broad, sometimes narrow; here it winds, there it makes an abrupt and sudden bend as if it were 
forced into subjection by the hills and rocks. The margin is sown with flowers which issue from 
the rocks in delightful profusion ; each season supplies its own sweets. Besides the canals, there 
are sweet blooming paths which lead from one bright valley to another. These paths are every¬ 
where laid out in many meanders. 

Nor are the galleries made to follow any straight line. They accomplish a hundred detours 
to embrace a thicket, a rock, or a basin. Their curved and saddle-like roofs are terminated by 
fantastic pediments. The bridges are equally bold in form. They turn and wind and curve; so 
that a stream thirty or forty feet long is often crossed by a bridge which is one or two hundred 
feet. Wood, and brick, and hewn stones are alternately employed in the construction of the 
bridges. Some are bordered with marble balustrades sculptured in bas-relief and artistically 
chiselled; others are adorned at their extremities with open pavilions, or elegant triumphal 
arches. 


Jhe object everywhere is to secure a graceful disorder, 
a kind of symmetrical irregularity. The variety 
of all these pleasure-houses, distributed among a 
maze of little valleys, in the shelter of swelling 
hills, on the banks of shining lakelets, with 
columns of cedar or of marble, with lacquered 
beams, polished walls, and red, yellow, blue, 
green, violet roofs, is found, not only in the 
position, view, arrangement, distribution, size, and 
elevation of the main buildings, but also in the 
different parts of which the whole is composed. 
v We must go to China to see doors and windows of every shape,—round, oval, 
*'> square,—in the fashion of ferns, flowers, vases, birds, animals, and fishes, regular 
and irregular. 



An emperor, says the Chinese axiom, should build his own palace, and not reside in any of 
those in which his predecessors have resided. The same rule holds good, undoubtedly, for the 
sons, brothers, or cousins of the emperor. Hence this multitude of edifices, incessantly increasing 
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during a couple of centuries and up to the date when two civilized nations, professing to be the 
patrons of art, plundered and destroyed the wonders of the Chinese Versailles. 

Should our readers, however, suspect that the preceding description is not free from 



BARBUS BRIDGE, IK TUB GAKDEKB Or TUB BUMHBR PALACE, HEAR PEKIH. 


exaggeration, we beg leave to refer them to the work of M. Pauthier, and to a letter from the 
Frire Attiret,—who was in the service of Khien-Loung as an artist,—published in the thirty- 
fourth volume of the “ Lettres Edifiantes.” 


IN JAPAN. 

The art displayed by the Chinese in the decoration of nature is not ignored by the Japanese, 
—a fact which one would necessarily infer from the remarkable resemblance in many points 
between the people of Japan and the people of the Flowery Land. At Yeddo, the Palace of the 
Tycoon is surrounded by beautiful green terraces, planted with wide-sweeping cedars, and sloping 
down to the edge of a broad and flowing stream. The general character of the scene would 
appear, however, to be English; and but for the intrusion of Japanese statueB and other artistic 
works, the traveller might suppose himself to be w ithin the precincts of an English park. 








CHAPTER VII. 


One of Lord Bacon’s finest essays treats of gardens,” and 
treats of them with characteristic splendour and dignity. The 
ideal which he lays down is, however, evidently an ideal 
suggested by the features and capabilities of English scenery, 
and could be realized only—or, at all events, could best be 
realized—in connection with an English manor -bouse. 

First of all he recommends, as part of what he calls “ the 
royal ordering ” of gardens, that we should assemble a 
succession of plants and shrubs for every season, so that no 
<* month should bo wauling iu its special beauties. For 

December, January, and the latter part of November, he says, you must take such 
things as are green all winter: holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cypress-trees, yews, pine-apple 
(pine) trees; fir-trees, rosemary, lavender; periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the 
blue; germander, flags, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles, if they be stoved ; and 
sweet marjoram, warm set. For the latter part of January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms; crocus vernus, both the yellow and the gray ; primroses, 
anemones, the early tulip, the hyacinthus oriental is, chamairis fritilluria. In March 
the violets come, especially the single blue, which are the earliest; the yellow daflbdil, 
the daisy, the almond-tree in blossom, the peach-tree in blossom, the cornelian-tree in 
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blossom, sweet-brier. In April follow the double white violet, the wall-flower, the stock- 
gilliflower, the cowslip, flower-de-luces, and lilies of all natures; rosemary-flowers, the tulip, the 
double peony, the pale daffodil, the French honeysuckle; the cherry-tree in blossom, the 
damascene (damson) and plum trees in blossom, the white thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May 
and June come pinks of all sorts, specially the blush-pink; roses of all kinds, except the musk, 
which comes later; honeysuckles, strawberries, bugloss, columbine, the French marigold, flos 
Africanus (the African marigold), cherry-tree in fruit, ribes (that is, currants), figs in fruit, rasps, 
vine-flowers, lavender in flower, the sweet satyrian, with the white flower; herba muscaria, 
lilium convalli’um, the apple-tree in blossom. In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, musk- 
roses, the lime-tree in blossom, early pears, and plums in fruit, genitings (an early apple), and 
codlins. For August we are to have plums of all sorts in fruit, pears, apricots, barberries, 
filberts, musk-melons, monk’s-hoods, of all colours. In September come grapes, apples, poppies 
of all colours, peaches, melocotones (a kind of quince, so called from the Latin cotoneum), 
nectarines, cornelians (the fruit of the cornel-tree), wardens (a large pear), quinces. In October, 
and the beginning of November, come services, medlars, bullaces, roses cut or removed to come 
late, hollyhocks, and such like. 

These particulars, adds the essayist, are for the climate of London; but his meaning will 
easily be perceived, that the amateur is to have “ ver perpetuura”—a perpetual spring—as his 
locality may allow. 

Bacon next proceeds to speak of the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air. These 
he recommends, “ because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes, 
like the warbling of music) than in the hands.” Roses, damask and red, however beautiful to 
the eye, do not send abroad their sweetness; you may walk by a whole row, and their perfume 
shall not reach you. Bays, likewise, yield no smell as they grow, rosemary little, nor sweet 
marjoram; that which, above the others, yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet— 
especially the white double violet, which comes twice a year, about the middle of April and about 
Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the musk-rose; then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a 
most excellent cordial smell; then the flower of the vines, a little dust like the dust of a bent (a 
species of grass of the genus agrostis), which grows upon the cluster in the first coming forth; 
then sweet-brier, then wall-flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a parlour or lower 
chamber window; then pinks and gilliflowers, especially the matted pink and clove gilliflower; 
then the flowers of the lime-tree ; then the honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off Of bean- 
flowers I speak not, because they are field-flowers; but those which perfume the air most delight¬ 
fully, not passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three; that is, burnet, 
wild thyme, and water-mints; therefore you are to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure 
when you walk or tread. 

Having thus provided for the delectation of an important sense, the essayist addresses 
himself to a description of the right ordering of a garden,—its area (not to be under thirty acres), 
and its laying-out. He advises its division into three distinct parts; a green (or lawn) in the 
entrance, a heath or desert in the going forth, and the main garden in the midst, besides lateral 
alleys; and he prescribes four acres of lawn, six to the heath, four and four to the side alleys, 
and twelve to the main garden;—the whole being undoubtedly sumptuous enough for a prince: 

The green, he says, hath two pleasures: the one, because nothing is more pleasant to the 
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eye than green grass kept finely shorn; the other, because it will give you a fair alley in the 
midst, by which you may go in front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the garden : but 
because the alley will be long, and in great heat of the year, or day, you ought not to buy the 
shade in the garden by going in the sun through the green; therefore you are, of either side the 
green, to plant a covert alley, upon carpenter’s work, about twelve feet in height, by which you 
may go in shade into the garden. As for the making of knots, or figures, with divers coloured 
earths, that they may lie under the windows of the house on that side which the garden stands, 
these, says Bacon justly, be but toys; you may see as good sights many times in tarts. The 
garden is best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately arched hedge; the 
arches to be upon pillars of carpenter’s work, of some ten feet high and six feet broad, and the 
spaces between of the same dimension with the breadth of the arch. 

Over the arches Bacon proposes to set an entire hedge of some four feet high, framed also 
upon carpenter’s work; and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, with a belly 
enough to receive a cage of birds; and over every space between the arches some other little 
figure, with broad plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon (a monstrous 
device!): but this hedge is to be raised upon a bank, not steep, but gently sloped, and set 
all with flowers. Also, this square of the garden, mind you, is not to occupy the whole breadth 
of the ground, but to leave space enough on either side for a diversity of alleys, on which the 
covered alleys of the lawn are to converge. At either end of this great enclosure, however, 
there must be no alleys with hedges; nor at the hither end, or they will shut out the prospect 
of this fine hedge from the lawn; nor at the further, or they would prevent the view from 
the hedge through the arches of evergreen upon the wide open heath 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, Bacon permits every “ variety of 
device; ” recommending, nevertheless, that whatever forms be adopted, they be not too bushy, 
or full of work. As for images cut out in juniper, or other "garden stuff,”—“they be for 
children.” Little low hedges, round like wells, with some pretty pyramids, Bacon tells us he 
liked exceedingly; and in some places fair columns, upon frames of carpenter’s work. He 
would also have the alleys spacious and fair. Closer alleys may be raised upon the side grounds, 
but none in the main garden. In the centre should rise a fair mount, with three ascents and 
alleys, wide enough for four persons to walk abreast. These should be perfect aisles, without 
any bulwarks or embossments; and the whole mount to be thirty feet high, and crowned by a 
fine banqueting-house, with some chimneys neatly cast, and without too much glass. 

Our princely deviser next discusses the subject of fountains. 

These he considers to be a great beauty and refreshment; but pools mar all, and make the 
garden unwholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains he would have of two natures: the 
one that sprinkleth or spouteth water ; the other, a fair receipt of water, of some thirty or forty 
feet square, but without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the ornaments of images, gilt or 
of marble, which are in use, do well: but the main matter is so to convey the water, so that it 
may never stag, either in the bowls or in the cistern; that the water be never by rest dis¬ 
coloured—green, or red, or the like—or gather any mossiness or putrefaction; every day it 
should be cleansed by hand; steps should lead up to it, and some fine pavement about it doth 
well. As for the other kind of fountain, which we may call, says Bacon, a bathing-pool, it may 
admit much curiosity and beauty, wherewith we will not trouble ourselves : as, that the bottom 
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be finely paved, and with images; the sides likewise ; and withal embellished by coloured glass, 
and such things of lustre; encompassed also with fine rails of low statues: but the main point is 
the same which we mentioned in the former kind of fountain ; namely, that the water be kept in 
perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and 
then discharged away under ground, by some equality of bores, that it stay little ; and for fine 
devices, of arching water without spilling* and making it rise in several forms (of feathers, 
drinking-glasses, canopies, and the like), they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to health 
and sweetness. 

We now come to the heath, the third division of our garden. It should be framed, as far 
as possible, to a natural wildness. Trees there should be none, but some thickets of sweet-brier 
and honeysuckle, with wild vine among them; and the ground set with violets, strawberries, 
and primroses; for these are sweet and proper in the shade ; only, they are to be scattered over 
the heath, and not arranged in any order. “ I like also little heaps,” says Bacon, “ in the nature 
of mole-hills (such as are in wild heaths), to be set, some with wild thyme, some with pinks, some 
with germander, that gives a good flower to the eye, some with periwinkle, some with violets, 
some with strawberries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some with red roses, some with 
lilium convallium, some with sweet-williams (red), some with bear’s foot, and the like low 
flowers, being withal sweet and sightly; part of which heaps to be with standards of little 
bushes pricked upon their top, and part without; the standards to be roses, juniper, holly, 
barberries (but here and there, because of the smell of their blossom), red currants, gooseberries, 
rosemary, bays, sweet-brier, and such like; but these standards to be kept with cutting, that 
they grow not out of course.” 

For the side grounds, they are to be filled with a variety of alleys, private, to give a full 
shade; some of them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some of them likewise for 
shelter, that when the wind blows sharp you may walk as in a gallery : and these valleys must 
be likewise hedged at both ends, to keep out the wind; and these closer alleys must be ever 
finely gravelled, and no grass, because of going wet. In many of these alleys, likewise, you are 
to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as well upon the walls as in rows; and this should be generally 
observed, that the borders wherein you plant your fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not 
steep; and set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest they withdraw due nourishment 
from the trees. At the end of both the side grounds should be a mount of some pretty heights, 
leaving the wall of the enclosure breast-high, to look abroad into the fields. 

“ For the main garden,” adds Bacon, “ I do not deny but there should be some fine alleys 
ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees, and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbours with seats, 
set in some decent order; but these to be by no means set too thick, but to leave the main 
garden so as it be not close, but the air open and free. As for shade, I would have you rest 
upon the alleys of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the year or 
day; but to make account (that is, to consider) that the main garden is for the more temperate 
parts of the year, and in the heat of summer for the morning and the evening, or overcast days.” 

For centuries we English have taken a special delight in gardening, and probably the 
literature of no other nation contains so many books upon the art and the pleasures it affords. 

* That is, the water should fall in a perfect arch, without any superfluous spray. 
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We do not refer to special treatises upon, or manuals of, horticultural science ; but to the lighter 
essays written by our men of letters, in which the charm of the garden is fully acknowledged. 
It is visible also in our poetry, from Cowley to Tennyson. The former is never happier than in 
his eulogium on the beauties of a garden. In all his poems occurs no finer passage than the 
following:— 

“ O blessed shades! 0 gentle cool retreat 
From all th’ immoderate heat 
In which the frantic world does burn and Bweat! 

This does the Lion-star, ambition’s rage; 

This avarice, the Dog-star’s thirst, assuage: 

Everywhere else their fatal power we see— 

They make and rule man’s wretched destiny: 

They neither set nor disappear, 

But tyrannize o’er all the year, 

Whilst we ne’er feel their flame nor influence here. 

“ The birds that dauce from bough to bough, 

And sing above in every tree, 

Are not from fears and cares more free 
Than we who lie, or sit, or walk, below, 

And should by right be singers too. 

What prince’s choir of music can excel 
That which within this shade does dwell 1 
To which we nothing pay or give ; 

They like all other poets live, 

Without reward or thanks for their obliging pains; 

Tis well if they become not prey : 

The whistling winds add their less artful strains, 

And a grave bass the munu’ring fountains play; 

Nature does all this harmony bestow ; 

But to our plants art’s music too, 

The pipe, theorbo, and guitar we owe; 

The lute itself, which once was green and mute, 

When Orpheus shook th’ inspired lute, 

The trees danced round, and understood, 

By sympathy, the voice of wood.” 


He concludes a long and magnificent panegyric, which we would fain quote at full length, 
had we not other quotations to make, with a happy classical allusion :— 

“ Methinks I see great Diocletian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 

Which by his own imperial bands was made; 

I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
To entice him to a throne again. 

If I, my friends (said he), Bhould to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 

Than ’tis that you should carry me away: 

And trust me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk not here with more delight 
Than ever, after the most happy sight, 

In triumph to the Capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost a god.” 


I n his picture of the Garden of Eden,—that picture so various in outline and so radiant in 
colour, which relieves the gathering magnificence and accumulating splendours of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” like a landscape of Claude’s in a gallery of Michael Angelo’s masterpieces,—it is evident 
that Milton has borrowed details from the fair English scenes he knew and loved so well. We 
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have already quoted the description of Eden; here is the bower in which our first parents spent 
their hours of happy innocence :— 

“ The roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf on either side,— 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem.” 


In the rugged manly verse of Andrew Marvel, we also meet with a pleasant tribute to the 
English love of gardens:— 

“ What wondrous life is this I lead ? 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ■ 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with flowers I fall on grass. 

“ Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less; 

Withdraws into its happiness;— 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find;— 

Vet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas, 

Annihilating ail that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade.” 


Critics may censure their formality and affectation, but we confess that to us there has 
always been something very attractive in the dainty Elizabethan gardens from which the old 
poets borrowed their inspiration. We like their regular terraces, with the fine prospects they 
opened up; their fragrant bowers, hung about with creepers and blossoms; their trim beds of old- 
fashioned flowers; their well-kept walks, and long shady avenues ; their delicious bits of green¬ 
sward, soft and smooth as velvet; their tiny fountains, filling the air with music; and even their 
quaint designs of peacocks and pyramids, urns, vases, and the like, cut out of yew or box or 
laurel. We like their trimness and perfect order, and the modest contentment with which they 
remained gardens, and did not expand into artificial landscapes. 


What is known as “ Landscape-Gardening ” was first made popular in England by Addison 
(who died in 1719) and Pope (who died in 1744). Why, asked the former, should not a pro¬ 
prietor convert his whole domain into a garden? If covered with numerous plantations, he 
might draw from it as much profit as agreement. Embellish the meadows by the florist’s art, 
and set tall trees and flowering clumps about the winding paths, and you might compose a 
delightful landscape within the borders of your own little estate. 


In one of the most agreeable and polished of his “ Moral Epistles,” Pope condemned with 
bright, fresh wit the classical garden, of which architecture was the basis, and recommended the 
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new art of Gardening, which allied itself to painting, and attempted the imitation of Nature, 
either from its “ own consciousness,” or after Salvator and Claude. 

His exquisite satirical description of the garden attached to Timon’s Villa,—where 

“ Grove node at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other,”— 

we have already quoted, and no keener condemnation could possibly be penned of the Dutch 
commonplace, so widely different from the stately Elizabethan formalism, which prevailed 
in England during the reigns of Anne and George I. But we have not quoted the poet’s own 
theory of Gardening; though its influence was so great that it must no longer be neglected. 
What then did this “ prophet of the new school ” advise ? 


“ To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot,— 
In all, let Nature never be forgot.” 


Here is the grand secret: the Garden is to be an imitation, on a small scale, of what Nature 
does on a large. 

“ But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare; 

I/et not each beauty ev’rywhere be spied, 

Where half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.” 


In all you do, the genius loci is to be carefully recognized :— 

“ Consult the Genius of the Place in all j 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall; 

Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale; 

Calls in the country, catches op’ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades; 

Now breaks, or now directs, th’ intending lines; 

Paints, as you plant; and, as you work, designs.” 

The poet, in his garden at Twickenham, faithfully carried out his own precepts. In an area 
of five acres, he skilfully combined a great variety of scenery. It included woodland vistas, 
dense leafy groves, winding avenues relieved by pleasant alternations of light and shade, gentle 
slopes and abrupt ascents, lawns, flower-beds, plantations, and a cypress grove leading to his 
mother’s tomb. On the whole, a clever imitation of Nature, but an imitation in which Art was 
too painfully conspicuous. Carruthers enumerates among the principal features “a shell temple, 
a large mount, a vineyard, two small mounts, a bowling-green, a wilderness, a grove, an orangery, 
a garden-house, and kitchen-garden.” But its great ornament was the famous grotto ; which, in 
reality, was a tunnel beneath the turnpike road that awkwardly divided the garden into two 
divisions. As it contained a spring, it would necessarily be credited with a nymph; and in its 
various compartments were accumulated a number of shells, and spars, and “ fossil bodies,” and 
other curiosities presented to its owner by obliging friends. The poet thought so well of it that 
he celebrated it in verse 
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‘ON MY GROTTO AT TWICKENHAM, 

" COPCOaiD or IIARBLIS, SPARS, OXKS, ORES, AND MINERALS. 

11 Thou who stilt stop, where Thames’ translucent ware 
Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave; 

Where ling'ring drops from min'ml roofs distill. 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 

Unpolished gems no ray on pride bestow, 

And latent metals innocently glow ; 

Approach I great Nature studiously behold i 
And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 

Approach ; but awful! Lo, th’ Egerian Grot, 

Where, nobly penaire, St. John sate and thought; 

Where British sighs from dying Wyudham stole, 

And the bright flame was shot through Marchmonfs soul 
Let such, such only trend this sacred floor. 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor,’ 



rwicKEPHAU 


Warburton tells us that the improvement of this grotto was the amusement of Pope’s 
declining years; and it is pleasant to read the lovingly minute description of it which he 
addressed, in 1725, to his faithful friend, Mrs, Blount, 

It contains, he says, a spring of clearest water, which falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes 
through the cavern night and day. From the Elver Thames you see through my arch up a walk 
in the wilderness to a kind of open temple, wholly composed of shells in the rustic manner; and 
from that distance, under the temple, you look down through a sloping arcade of trees, and see 
the sails on the river passing suddenly and vanishing os through a perspective glass. When 
you Bhut the door of this- grotto, it becomes on the instant, from a luminous room, a camera 
obecura, on the walls of which all the objects on the river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming 
a moving picture in their visible radiations. And when you have a mind to light it up, it 
affords you a very different scene. It is finished with shells, interspersed with pieces of looking- 
glass in angular forma ; and in the ceiling is a star of the same materials, at which when a lamp 
of orbicular figure, of thin alabaster, is hung in the middle, a thousand pointed rays glitter and 
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are reflected over the place. There are connected to this grotto, by a narrow passage, two 
porches,—one towards the river, of smooth stones, full of light, and open; the other towards the 
garden, shadowed with trees, and rough with shells, flints, and iron ores. The bottom is paved 
with simple pebble, as is also the adjoining walk up the wilderness to the temple, in the natural 
taste, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur and the aquatic idea of the whole place. 

THE LEASOWES. 

An excellent idea of the kind of garden popularized by Kent may be obtained from Gold¬ 
smith’s description of the Leasowes,—the small domain, near Hales-owen in Shropshire, created 
by the poet Shenstone, which excited the wonder of his contemporaries rather by its ingenu¬ 
ities than by its charms. 

As he turns away from a beautiful piece of water, “ enlivened with cascades and rock-work,” 
and enters a dark walk, by which runs a rattling brook, he fancies that the genius of the place 
appears to him, and addresses him as follows :— 

“ You see, in the place before you, the paternal inheritance of a poet; and, to a man 
content with little, fully sufficient for his subsistence: but a strong imagination, and a long 
acquaintance with the rich, are dangerous foes to contentment. Our poet, instead of sitting 
down to enjoy life, resolved to prepare for its future enjoyment, and set about converting a place 
of profit into a scene of pleasure. This he at first supposed could be accomplished at a small 
expense; .and he was willing for a while to stint his income, to have an opportunity of displaying 
his taste. The improvement in this manner went forward ; one beauty attained led him to wish 
for some other; but he still hoped that every emendation would be the last. He therefore 
found that the improvement exceeded the subsidy—that the place was grown too large and too 
fine for the inhabitant. But that pride which was once exhibited could not retire; the garden 
was made for the owner, and though it was made unfit for him, he could not willingly resign it 
to another. Thus the first idea, of its beauties contributing to the happiness of his life, was 
found unfaithful; so that, instead of looking within for satisfaction, he began to think of having 
recourse to the praises of those who came to visit his Improvement. 

“In consequence of this hope, which now took possession of his mind, the gardens were 
opened to the visits of every stranger; and the country flocked round to walk, to criticize, to 
admire, and to do mischief. He soon found that the admirers of his taste left by no means such 
strong marks of their applause, as the envious did of their malignity. All the windows of his 
temples, and the walls of his retreats, were impressed with the characters of profaneness, ignorance, 
and obscenity; his hedges were broken, his statues and urns defaced, and his lawns worn bare. 
It was now, therefore, necessary to shut up the gardens once more, and to deprive the public of 
that happiness which had before ceased to be his own. 

“ In this situation the poet continued for a time, in the character of a jealous lover, fond 
of the beauty he keeps, but unable to supply the extravagance of every demand. The garden 
by this time was completely grown and finished; the marks of art were covered by the 
luxuriance of nature; the winding walks were grown dark; and the rocks were covered with 
moss. Nothing now remained but to enjoy the beauties of the place; when the poor poet 
died, and his garden was obliged to be sold for the benefit of those who had contributed to 
its embellishment.” 
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When we consider, says the elder Disraeli,* that Shenstone, in developing his fine pastoral 
ideas in the Leasowes, educated the nation into that taste for landscape-gardening which has 
become the model of all Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the gratitude of posterity. Nor 
has posterity been altogether unmindful of him. Wheatley speaks of the Leasowes as “ a perfect 
picture of his mind—simple, elegant, and amiable; and it will always suggest a doubt,” he adds, 
“ whether the spot inspired his verse,—or whether, in the scenes which he formed, he only realized 
the pastoral images abounding in his song.” 

It is to be regretted that, in converting his little estate into what his contemporaries seem 
to have regarded as a Paradise, he should have dissipated his fortune, and loaded himself with a 
burden which he could not throw off until he was relieved by death. In his poems occur numerous 
expressions of the melancholy feelings which possessed him while he wandered through the 
charming scenes created by his fancy,—among his hazels and hawthorns, and winding waters ; or 
in the midst of his “ yew plantation,” where he had built “ a bridge of one arch, of a dusky- 
coloured stone, simple even to rudeness.” 

The following extracts from his poems will be interesting to the reader, both from their 
allusions to his gardening achievements, and their indications of his mental condition. 

In his 21st Elegy, he sings :— 

“ Lord of my time, my devious path I bend 

Through fringy woodland, or smooth shaven lawn; 

Or pensile grove, or airy cliff ascend, 

And hail the scene by Nature’s pencil drawn. 

“ Thanks be to fate ! though nor the racy vine 
Nor fattening olive clothe the fields I rove, 

Sequestered shades and gurgling founts are mine, 

And every sylvan grot the Muses love.” 


In his Pastoral Ode he enumerates the friends who praised his works at the Leasowes:— 

“ Say, Thomson here was known to rest,— 

For him yon vernal seat I drest,— 

A h, uever to return ! 

In place of wit and melting strains, 

And social mirth, it now remains 

To weep beside his urn. . 

“ Here, too, Bhall Conway’s name appear, 

He praised the stream so lovely clear 
That shone the reeds among;. 

“ And Grenville, she whose radiant eyes 
Have marked by slow gradation rise 
The princely piles of Stowe; 

Yet praised these unembellished woods, 

And smiled to Bee the bubbling floods 
Through well-worn mazes flow.” 

But more of the poet’s self is seen in his “ Progress of Taste, or the Pate of Delicacy; a 
poem on the temper and studies of the Author; and how great a misfortune it is for a man of 
small estate to have much taste”:— 


“ Why droops my Damon, whilst he roves 
Through ornamented meads and groves! 


* Curiosities of literature: "Domestic Life of a Poet.'* 
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Near columns, obelisks, and spires 
Which every critic eye admires? 

Tie Poverty, detested maid, 

Sole tenant of their ample shade! 

Tis she that robs him of his ease, 

And bids their very charms displease. 

Eut now by fancy long controlled, 

And with the sons of taste enrolled, 

He deemed it shameful to commence 
First minister to common-sense: 

Far more elated, to pursue 
The lowest task of dear vertu." 

We conclude with some of the inscriptions written by the poet for the embellishment of his 
grounds:— 

ON A SEAT UNDER A SPREADING BEECH. 

“ Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 

Hortus ubi, et lecto vicinus frigis aqum fons, 

Et paulum sylvss super hio foret. Auctius atque 
Dii melius fecere.” 

ON A SHALL OBELISE IN VIRGIL'S GROVE. 

“ P. Virgilio Maroni 
Lapis iste cvm lvco eacer este.” 

ON A STONE BY A CHALYBEATE SPRING. 

“ Fons ferrvginevs. 

Divse quse secessv isto frvi concedit.” 

ON A STONE SEAT, MAKING PART OF A CAVE. 

“ Intvs aqvse dvlcis, vivoqve sedilia saxo; 

Nympharvm domvs.” 

One more specimen *— 

ON A TABLET AGAINST A ROOT-HOUSE. 

“ Here, in cool grot and mossy cell, 

We rural fays and fairies dwell; 

Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon, ascending high, 

Darts through yon lines her quivering beams. 

We frisk it near these crystal streams,* 

“ Her beams, reflected from the wave, 

Afford the light onr revels crave; 

The turf, with daisies broidered o’er, 

Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; 

Nor yet for artful strains we call, 

Gut listen to the water’s fall. 

“ Would you then taste onr tranquil scene, 

Be sure your bosoms be serene ; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life: 

And much it ’vails you in their place 
To graft the love of human race. 

“ And tread with awe these favoured bowers, 

Nor wound the shrubs, nor bruise the flowers; 

So may your jiaths with sweets abound, 

So may your couch with rest be crowned! 

But harm betide the wayward swain 
Who dares our hallowed haunts profane !” 

■ These lines are the subject of a well-known glee by the Earl of Momington. 
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We have dwelt thus long upon the Leasowes, because it was the first experiment in England 
in the new art of Landscape-Gardening which proved really successful. We now proceed to cull 
from the works of Mason, Walpole, Wheatley, in English, and of Morel, Thoin, and Girardin, 
in French, some of the rules or laws by which the students of the art professed to be guided. 

RULES OF LANDSCAPE-GARDENING. 

A garden being a picture, a naked soil is the canvas on which the artist embroiders his 
conceptions. The two sources of colour are water and foliage. The most essential beauty is 
perspective. The situations are everywhere so varied, that monotony can never exist so long as 
we study and follow the arrangement of the ground, and in our points of view take advantage of 
every accident. 

The art of creating gardens is as superior to the art of painting a landscape as reality is 
superior to imitation. (!) But the gardens of antiquity are'to those of the present age what an 
Egyptian mummy is compared with a beautiful ancient statue. 

Into the composition of a garden five distinct elements should enter: ground, wood, water, 
rocks, and buildings; the four first being borrowed from Nature, the fifth being the creation of 
Man. Such, consequently, is the proportion imposed on the designer of a garden in the employ¬ 
ment of his personality in the face of Nature. 

The beauties of the ground or soil result from the combination of the three forms—plane, 
convex, and concave. The former, which prevails in the ancient gardens, is devoid of interest, and 
in new designs must be subordinated to the others. It is specially important to avoid perfectly 
regular figures: with this restriction, the concave form, presenting a greater amount of surface 
and of near perspectives than the convex, is evidently the most favourable. Fortunate for the 
artist if he has to deal with a hollow dominated over by a feudal castle, or, half-way down its 
slope, a lowly Gothic abbey ! Then he has nothing more to do than to bring out the martial or 
religious effect of the site, and the climax of art in such a case is to conceal it. 

In any ground laid out by the artist, the mutual harmony of the different parts is the 
perpetual and principal object. In nature, the inequalities are so considerable in themselves that 
their real relations become indifferent. But on the smaller scale of a garden, if the ensemble 
fail, the composition will appear artificial. For instance: a conspicuous break or interruption 
shocks the eye; ditches, therefore, must be concealed, that the country beyond shall seem a portion 
of the domain, and continue it to the horizon. And nothing is more simple. You have only to 
raise the border of the ditch on the garden side, and two rows of trees will complete the illusion. 

When the direction of the ground changes, the point at which the change commences ought 
never to be visible. But there must be no uniformity, not even in the connecting links; and 
so the very mode of concealing the separation we speak of ought to be disguised. 

In a general incline, some partial slopes add to the rapidity, so long as they do not fall in h 
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contrary direction. But they must not sink too profoundly, or the eye would strike across them, 
instead of gliding down them ; it is a transition we should seek, and not an hiatus. Nevertheless, 
in a vast area it is allowable to cut up or traverse a slope instead of precipitating it. As a 
general rule, before commencing such works we ought to know whether the result will preserve 
aught of the majesty of Nature; for if it should prove to be only a microscopic, and even 
ridiculous copy, far better would be the simple meadow, the wild untrained thicket, and the 
modest streamlet winding among the flowers of the fields. * 

The Flower Garden ought to present itself unexpectedly in some open clearance or well- 
sheltered locality. The borders should be free both from an exact regularity and an extravagant 
capriciousness; seeking to imitate those woodland localities where the flowers are sprinkled on 
the sward, or twined around bushes of thorn, or ranged along the edge of the rustic path. As a 
parterre is a work of Art, deprived of the beauties of Nature, without perspective, or undulations, 
it is allowable to ornament it with some trifling works capable of sustaining a close inspection ; 
such as the emblems of the Virtues and the Arts, or the busts of great florists,—the whole 
arranged under an unpretending portico. 

In the arrangement of the main lines, trees are a great assistance, disguising the deficiencies 
of the ground, or dispensing with costly works. Therefore, without being a naturalist, the 
gardener ought to be well-acquainted with the size, growth, aspect, and habits of every tree; he 
must know what species carry their branches near the ground, what species shoot upward with 
tall bare trunks, what species grow into compact masses of verdure, what into a diffused growth 
of spreading boughs, what are pyramidal and what semicircular or dome-like, what rugged and 
what smooth and clean. The colours and port of trees produce singularly impressive effects by 
careful juxtaposition. Evergreens ought to be planted in the rear of those which grow red and 
brown in autumn, so that they may afford a striking background to the different tones of the dead 
leaves. The perspective will be extended by means of a foreground of sombre verdure placed in 
front of pale and delicate foliage. If the ruggedness of the soil be too apparent, it may be 
disguised by a judicious use of deep and lofty copses. With a screen of elms or poplars you may 
hide the ill-built body of a village-church, and allow only its tall tapering spire to be seen. If a 
hill rises before a perspective, and entirely oonceals it, exaggerate the defect, plant its summit 
both high and thick; and strip the plain which lies beyond, leaving a few trees at wide 
intervals. 

Be careful not to plant bushes in the centre of a lawn ; be fearful of encumbering it. Shrubs 
should be set along the different alleys, and kept well in view, that we may have the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their particular properties, flowers, and leaves, and perfumes. It is evident, too, that 
rare and exotic trees must not be wasted on wide and open spaces. The rule is, to plant them 
in special corners, where they may have some signification. 

If, in a comer of a park, Nature has spontaneously prepared a wild rude site, a desert ready 
made, the artist has nothing to do but to bring out all its wildness and rudeness by the careful 
addition of some clumps of bushes and young trees. The rocks he will clothe with ivy, ferns, 
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and violets. If they attain a tolerable height, their importance will be increased by the erection 
of a small light fabric on their summit. Rocks cannot well dispense with wood or water: they 
love to be crowned with tall pines, and brightened by a bounding cascade. 

Several waterfalls succeeding one another, are preferable to a great cascade, whose form and 
motion are too regular. A river besprinkled with oval islets, flowing between banks of corre¬ 
sponding outline, will give the park variety, calm, and freshness. An excellent device for elon¬ 
gating and eyen enlarging its course, is to span it with bridges. Every advantage should be 
taken of the gifts of Nature,—fountains, brooks, torrents ; but it is a heresy, a folly, to imprison 
water in basins of stone, to raise it in spite of itself in shafts and feathery canopies : you must 
leave it to its slopes and curves, or rather exaggerate them. Cascades in regular and formal stages 
are plainly censurable; water never so disposing of itself when left to its own free will; you 
require a genuine fall from rock to rock. Yet, lakes being a creation of Nature, you may admit 
into your park a pond or two, inhabited by pretty fish, sprinkled with islands, and enlivened by 
masses of foliage, whose shadows the sun extends or shortens as he rolls through heaven. 

Ruins are beautiful and significant, accommodate themselves easily to the irregularities of 
the ground, and give an appearance of antiquity to the domain. But it is necessary they 
preserve the illusion—that they be neither too defaced nor too new. In this lies the difficulty : 
the least complicated will always be the most successful; and therefore aqueducts, truncated 
columns, and tombs are recommended. 

As for ruins, and all accessory buildings, it is most advantageous they should be seen 
obliquely, and not directly; all details ought to melt into the ensemble. Nevertheless, we must 
acknowledge that a certain antagonism prevails between architecture and gardening ; for build¬ 
ings ought to be regular, while gardens require a certain degree of irregularity, or at least some 
rusticity in their regularity. Around the mansion, it is desirable to moderate the wildness 
of Nature, and to restrict it within the forms indicated by the character of the building. All the 
environs of the house ought to participate in its form. If an avenue leads to the portal, it ought 
to terminate there at a right angle; statues, vases, pedestals, pavilions are allowable on the 
terraces. For the rest, all orders of architecture are compatible with the laying out of a park, 
and no decorator is more accommodating than Nature. 

Parks may be divided into four kinds, according to their richness or their simplicity, their 
size or destination. The park and the camere, or pays, differ but little : in the former, clumps 
of trees and coppices play a greater part; in the latter, there is more natural liberty. The 
farm is the demesne so sympathetically described by Addison; it is a compromise between lucrative 
cultivation and luxurious decoration. The only object of the garden properly so called is 
pleasure. 

But, in truth, it is obvious that these theories and divisions do not import much novelty 
into the conception of parks. Like the classical gardens, our modern landscape-gardens admit 
of the employment, the human appropriation, of ground, and water, and woods, and rocks, and 
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buildings; a curved line is preferred to a straight line, the lawn to the trim grass-plot, the 
lake to the basin, rocks to jets of water; but are they leaa factitious ? Only less honestly so; 
that is the whole difference; and too often, in endeavouring to imitate Nature, we contrive to ape 
it ridiculously. Let us be contented with planting woods and opening up avenues; but do not 
let us sow them, as is too frequently the case, with all kinds of heteroclite curiosities. Otherwise, 
we would rather return to the gardens of Le N6tre, in which Nature ib plainly rendered subor¬ 
dinate to human fancy. And, moreover, was Le N6tre ignorant of the art of plantations and 
parterres, the laying out of terraces, and the management of waters ? Did he forget to aggran¬ 
dize his perspectives by bringing within their range the surrounding country ? Do not most of 
his great works combine the various styles to which so much importance was attached at the 
dose of the eighteenth century—the garden, the farm, the park and the carriere? An English 
Garden is, after all, neither more nor less than a variety of the Renaissance Garden and the 
French Garden; a secondary modification, but rendered superior to Continental examples by 
the richness of its verdure and the abounding bloom of its foliage. 
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Without a vast area, no genuine landscape-garden can exist; and whenever Nature lies con¬ 
tiguous to human workmanship—house, atatue, or vase—it ought to yield to the exigencies of 
its lord, and assume, as may be necessary, an Italian, English, French, or German air. It cannot 
be said that, on a small scale, a landscape-garden is very successful. Ambition overleaps itself, 
and the affair reminds one of Nature surveyed through the wrong end of a telescope! 

We have alluded to three or four of the most remarkable parks laid out by Kent and his 
pupils. Domains of this order abound in England and Scotland, all beautiful and verdurous, 
furnished with splendid lawns, with glorious groves of trees, and frequently with fanciful build¬ 
ings or mimic ruins. We proceed to describe those which seem most worthy of our attention, as 
successful realizations of a difficult ideal. 

arOWK, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Precedence is due to antiquity, and Stowe is one of the oldest of English landscape-gardens. 


DESCRIPTION OF STOWE. 
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At the outset, it was planned in the French style ; but it was afterwards transformed by Bridg¬ 
man and Kent, under the direction of its owner, Lord Cobham. Vanbrugh, and various other 
artists, also contributed to its embellishment. Admired by Pope, it has lost nothing of its old 
renown. 

“ Still follow Sense, of every art the soul, 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start even from difficulty, strike from chance; 

Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stow£”* 

In the grounds of Stowe, the poet Thomson drew fresh inspiration for his “ Seasons — 

“ Oh lead me to the wide extended walks 
And fair majestic paradise of Stowe! 

Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia’s shores 
E’er saw such sylvan scenes; Buch various art 
By genius fired, such ardent genius tamed 
By cool, judicious art; that in the strife 
All-beauteous Nature fears to be outdone.” 

It is worth remembering that “ in this ‘ fair majestic paradise ’ the great Lord Chatham, 
when a young man, acquired his early love of liberty ; here Capability Brown filled the office of 
kitchen gardener, and caught that taste for landscape-gardening of which he has left so many 
memorable examples; here Congreve and Vanbrugh were frequent visitors; here Pope delighted 
to think down hours to moments ; and here Horace Walpole occasionally stayed on State 
occasions.” 

From the town of Buckingham an avenue two miles in length leads across an undulating 
ground to the park, which is entered by a noble Corinthian arch, sixty feet high, designed by Lord 
Camelford. Entering the park, which occupies seven hundred acres, you are first interested 
by the shining expanse of the lake; and next by the house, which consists of a centre faced with 
a portico, and two wings, the total length of the facade being nine hundred and sixteen feet. 
All around you spread lawns, and knolls, and wooded glades, and rich clumps of trees, over¬ 
shadowing various ornamental buildings and temples. Then, near a cedar-tree twenty-two feet 
in girth, and a rostral column, “ after the manner of the ancients,” to Captain Grenville, who fell 
in a sea-fight against the French, 1747, stands the Temple of Ancient Virtue, surrounded by a 
circular colonnade, and containing statues by Scheemaker of Socrates, Homer, Epaminondas, and 
Lycurgus. The Latin inscriptions were written by George, Lord Lyttleton. 

At a point named the Elysian Fields, and near the so-called River Styx, is a Temple of 
British Worthies. There is also a Temple of Venus, designed by Kent, which Walpole praises for 
its simplicity and merit; and which finds a suitable pendant in a Temple of Bacchus. It consists 
of three pavilions, connected by a hemicyele of six arcades. Beyond the Great Lawn is situated 
another edifice, consecrated also to Venus: this is the Rotunda, and is so elevated as to form the 
centre of a number of converging vistas. At its base, in the heart of a thicket, lies the Cave of 
Dido, separated by a short but gloomy patli from a hillock crowned by the Corinthian column of 
George II. This hillock or hill is skilfully placed in the centre of a panorama where the lake 
groups with the Rotunda, and the Temple of Venus, the mansion, the Temple of British .Worthies, 
the Cobham Column (one hundred and fifteen feet high) and the great Buckingham Gate. 

* Pope, “ Moral Essays,” iv., lines 65-73. 
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The Queen’s Temple, erected in 1789 in honour of George the Third’s Charlotte, contains a 
Homan tesselated pavement, discovered at Foxcote, near Birmingham, in 1844. Of the terraces, 
grottoes, lawns, orangery, pavilions, and waterfalls, we will say nothing; but due honour must 
be paid to the Palladian Bridge, which is not less elegant than majestic, and is composed of 
porticoes united by balustrades. Then there are—the Obelisk dedicated to the memory of Wolfe, 
the conqueror of Quebec; the Temple of Friendship, built by Lord Cobham to enshrine the 
busts of his political friends; the Bourbon Tower, surrounded by trees which Louis XVIII. 
and the “exiled sons of France” planted on their visit to Stowe in 1808 ; the Temple of 
Concord and Victory, and the oaks and cedars which commemorate the visit of Queen Victoria 
and the late Prince Consort in 1845 ; the Arcade of the Princess Amelia Sophia (1760), embel¬ 
lished with a group of Apollo and the Muses; a figure of an ape contemplating himself in a 
mirror, seated on a truncated column, dedicated to Congreve; and the Gothic Temple, which, 
though somewhat commonplace, is praised so highly by Horace Walpole. 

“In the heretical corner of my heart,” he says, “ I adore the Gothic building, which, by 
some unusual inspiration, Gibbs has made pure, beautiful, and venerable. The style has a 
propensity to the Venetian or Mosque Gothic, and the great column near makes the whole put 
one in mind of St Mark’s at Venice! The windows are throughout consecrated with painted 
glass,—most of it from the Priory at Warwick." 

Here are two quotations from Walpole, illustrating the past glories of Stowe, on the 
occasion of the Princess Amelia’s visit, in July 1770 :— 

“We all of us, giddy young creatures of near threescore, supped in a grotto in the Elysian 
Fields, and were refreshed with rivers of dew and gentle showers that dripped from all the trees, 
and put us in mind of the heroic ages, when kings and queens were shepherds and shepherdesses, 
and lived in caves, and were wet to the skin two or three times a day.” 

Again: “On Wednesday night a small Vauxhall was acted for us in the grotto in the 
Elysian Fields, which was illuminated, as were the thickets and two little barks on the lake. 
The idea was pretty; but as my feelings have lost something of their romantic sensibility, I did 
not quite enjoy such an entertainment al fresco as I should have done twenty years ago. The 
evening was more than cool, and the destined spot anything but dry. There were not half lamps 
enough, and no music but an old militia-man who played cruelly on a kind of tabor and pipe. 
As our procession descended the vast flight of steps into the garden, in which was assembled a 
crowd of people from Buckingham and the neighbouring villages to see the princess and the 
show, the moon shining very bright, I could not help laughing as I surveyed the troop, which, 
instead of tripping lightly to such an Arcadian entertainment, were hobbling down by the balus¬ 
trade, wrapped up in greatcoats and cloaks for fear of catching cold.”* 

BLENHEIM PARK, OXFORDSHIRE. 

It is needless, perhaps, to inform the reader that the royal manor of Woodstock was settled 
upon the great Duke of Marlborough, in 1704-5, with the consent of Parliament, in considera¬ 
tion of his famous victory over the allied army of French and Bavarians on the 2nd of August 
1704 ; and that a sum of £500,000 was voted to build him a palace as “a monument of his 

* The mansion of Stowe was formerly celebrated for its treasures of art and costly objects of vertu; but these were all swept away at the 
great sale, in August 1818, which lasted about thirty-four days. 
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glorious actions.” The manor and palace received the name of Blenheim, from the scene of the 
glorious victory they were designed to commemorate. 

The building of the palace was commenced June 18, 1705 ; but it was not completed until 
after the duke’s death, owing to the incessant squabbles which took place between his imperious 
duchess and the architect, Vanbrugh. It cost upwards of £300,000, and is generally regarded 
as its architect’s finest work, though the general effect is so heavy as almost to justify the 
pungent epitaph,— 

“ Lie heavy on him, Earth, for lie 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.’ 1 


With the palace, however, we have no concern. The park contains about 2700 acres, is 
nearly twelve miles in circuit, and contains a very great variety of surface. In some respects it 
answers to Sidney’s ideal landscape in the Arcadia. There are “ hills which garnish their proud 
heights with stately trees; humble valleys, whose base estate seems comforted with the refreshing 
of silver rivers; meadows, enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets, which being 
lined with most pleasant shade are witnessed so to, by the cheerful disposition of many well- 
tuned birds; each pasture stored with sheep feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs 
with bleating oratory crave the dam’s comfort.” The oaks and cedars are very fine; and a 
curious effect is produced at some points by the arrangement of the trees, which are so grouped 
in separate bodies as to indicate the position of the British and Dutch battalions at Blenheim. 

The lake occupies a space of 260 acres, and is fed by the Glynne rivulet. It was formed 
by “ Capability ” Brown, who was accustomed to boast that the Thames would never forgive 
him for his achievements here ! It is spanned by a handsome and stately bridge of three arches, 
which, until the lake was created, crossed only a mere thread of water: suggesting to Walpole 
the bitter remark that, “ like the beggars at the old duchess’s gate, it begged for a drop of water, 
and was refused ; ” and also giving rise to the epigram :— 

“ The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 

The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.' 1 

Crossing this bridge, we ascend to the summit of the hill crowned by the Marlborough 
monument and statue, 134 feet in height. The pedestal is covered with an elaborate inscription 
by Hare, Bishop of Chichester, recording the victories of the great duke. Three sides are 
filled with the Acts of Parliament which conferred upon him his honours and domains; the 
fourth, facing the house, with a panegyric of his virtues, drawn up by Lord Bolingbroke—doing 
justice to his candour, equity, and magnanimity, but forcibly calling to mind those weaknesses 
which stained his character. 

By the water-side, near the bridge, lies Fair Rosamond’s Well; so named from a tradition 
that the spring supplied her bath during her residence in Woodstock Bower, which was situated 
in this part of the park. We owe its preservation to the care of Sir John Vanbrugh. “ It was 
raised,” he argued with the duchess, “ by one of the bravest and most warlike of the English 
kings, and though it has not been formed as a monument of his arms, it has been tenderly 
regarded as the scene of his affections. Nor, among the multitude of people who come daily to 
view what is rising to the memory of the great battle of Blenheim, are there any that do not 
more eagerly ask to see what ancient remains there may be of Rosamond’s Bower.” 
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He saved the well, but was unable to save the old palace of Woodstock, though it had been 
the residence of so many of our kings, the birthplace of Edward the Black Prince, and the 
temporary prison of the Princess Elizabeth. The duchess swept it away in 1709. And, as 
Lord Macaulay writes, of this ancient and renowned mansion not a stone is now to be seen, but 
the site is still marked in the turf of Blenheim Park by a couple of sycamores, which grow near 
the stately bridge. 

“ That well-built palace where the Graces made 
Their chief abode, where thousand Cupids played 
And couched their shafts, whose structure did delight 
Ev’n Nature’s self, is now demolished quite.”— Mat. 

A superb view may be obtained from the quaint old building known as the High Lodge, 
once occupied by the dissolute Earl of Rochester; whose profligacy was so notorious, that when 
he jestingly inquired of an Oxford undergraduate— 

“ Pray, Mr. Student, can you tell 
Which is the nearest way to hell ? n 

The reply was not more witty than true,— 

“ Some say Woodstock ; I say nay. 

For Rochester’s the nearest way.” 

He died here on the 26th of July 1680, having in his last long illness been brought to see the 
errors of his wasted life through the exertions of Bishop Burnet 

Of the gardens and the pleasure-grounds it is enough to say that they are laid out with 
excellent taste, and that the latter are plentifully stocked with fine old trees, interspersed with 
broad reaches of velvet turf. Some oaks and laurels of great size stand near the Temple of 
Health, a building erected in commemoration of the recovery of George III. from his illness, in 
1789. By way of the “Sheep Walk,” we proceed to the Cascade, “so admirably constructed 
of large masses of rock, brought from a great distance, that it is difficult to believe it artificial.” 
The Fountain is modelled after the famous one in the Piazza Navona at Rome, and is enriched 
with statues of river-gods by Bernini, presented to the great duke by the Spanish ambassador. 

The flower-gardens and conservatories contain a remarkably fine collection of rare and 
exotic plants. The Temple of Diana, in the Ionic style, was designed by Sir William Chambers. 

PENSHURST, KENT. 

Next to the pleasure of looking upon the faces of those we love, is that of visiting their 
favourite haunts,—the trees in whose deep shadow they reposed, the bowers in which they 
beguiled the time with airy fancies, the scenes of their joys and pleasures, hopes, griefs, and 
fears, the hallowed ground rendered ever sacred by genius, or heroism, or quiet endurance, or 
gentle virtues. Few minds are insensible to the associations of such places as the field of Hast¬ 
ings, or Scott’s study at Abbotsford, or the venerable halls of Newstead, or the old Elizabethan 
house in the High Street of Stratford-upon-Avon; for after having visited them we seem to 
feel a more personal interest in the men and deeds by which they have been rendered famous. 
In truth, we have always been led to consider the scenes which a great man has dwelt among, 
and which are associated with his memory, as, in a certain sense, the fullest and most eloquent 
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of his relics: the material developments, as it were, of his genius, the silent revelations of his 
innermost soul, the most touching commentaries on his life and deeds and thoughts. It is not 
enough, we think, to read Shakespeare in the closet; you approach him more directly if you 
study him on the banks of the Avon. You can best comprehend the characters and feelingB of 
the Elizabethan worthies when seated in the dim quaint oriel recess, or treading the “ banquet 
hall deserted” of an old Elizabethan mansion. And so, by a pilgrimage to Penshurst, you 
come nearer, we believe, to a right intelligence of the life and genius of Sir Philip Sidney. 

But Penshurst would be worthy of a visit for its own sake. It is one of the fairest of the 
many fair halls of Kent, and to visit it fresh from the din and dust of London is one of the 
greatest pleasures conceivable. From the surging and seething life of the mightiest metropolis 



PKNsauHiri: REST. 


of the modern world to the rook-haunted beeches of Saccharissa’s Walk, and the leafy shades of 
Barbara Gamage's Bower, is almost as great a transition as from the days of locomotives and 
needle-guns to those of doublets and trunks, arquebuses and Bilboa swords; hut the transition 
is of excellent influence on the jaded imagination and wearied intellect. 

The park, long neglected, but now beginning to put on a proper bravery of appearance, is 
somewhat deficient in timber; but has, nevertheless, a fair abundance of stately old trees, and 
many “sunny spots of greenery for poets made.” Under whose charge it was originally “laid 
out," we have been unable to ascertain, but its general design is probably that which it presented 
in the days of Sir Philip Sidney. From several points the views are perfectly beautiful; and 
when a summer sunset lights up the old place with its rich warm glow, the picture becomes one 
which Turner would have loved to look upon. 
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THE SIDNEY OAK. 


From tlie house the park ascends in a northerly direction, throwing out on either hand a 
number of small dells which lose themselves in the green depths of the distant hills. Hop 
gardens hang upon the slopes, save where the broad pastures are covered with sheep “ feeding 
in sober security,” or lie enamelled “ with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers.” There are none of 
those classical structures, pavilions and temples and fountains, which you see at Blenheim or 
Chatsworth; the beauties at Penshurst are entirely natural, and derive their special interest 
from their memorials of bygone days. Thus, the pilgrim will certainly regard with more 
admiration than he would bestow on temple or pavilion the Sidney Oak,— 

“ That taller tree* which of a nut was aet 
At his great birth, when all the Muses met.”—B en Jonson. 



THE SIDNEY OAK. 


It stands, majestic but lonely, like some deserted king, near the shining waters of Lineup 
(or Lancup) Well. The trunk is hollow, but signs of vigorous life are visible in the venerable 
head. At three feet from the ground its girth measures six-and-twenty feet. And thus, in 
three centuries, it has grown from a mere sapling to be 

“ A stately oak, 

A ml in the beauty of its strength has stood 
And flourished, when its perishable part 
Hath mouldered, dust to dust.'* —Southef. 

It was upon the bark of Sidney’s tree that the poet Waller proposed to inscribe his 
exaggerated expressions of devotion to the Lady Dorothy Sidney; whom, as the reader knows, 
he celebrated under the anything but poetical name of Saccharissa:— 
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“ Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth.” 

The Lady’s Oak which Ben Jonson sang of,— 

“ The ruddy satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter fauna to reach thy Lady’s Oak,”— 

was felled, we believe, in 1768. 

“ Thy copse, too, named of Gamage, thou hast there, 

That never fails to serve the seasoned deer,”— 

Barbara Gamage, Countess of Leicester,-—is now dwindled down to a few decrepit limes, whoso 
shades would no longer prove an attraction to the “antlered herd.” It must be owned, too, 
that Time has shorn much of the glory of Saccharissa’s Walk; that once magnificent avenue 
where, as the Lady Dorothy mused in “maiden meditation” and “fancy free,” the courtly 
Waller pressed his unregarded suit upon her. Better audience, it seems, was given to his 
strains by other listeners 

“ While in this park I sing, the list’niug deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear; 

When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads as if they felt the same.” 

All nature, you see, animate and inanimate, sympathizes with the affected enthusiasm of Master 
Edmund Waller! Then, again, he cries :— 

“Ye lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It would not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart." 

And yet again, with a violence of language which has nothing of true poetry in it, he exclaims:— 

“ The plants admire 

No less than those of old did Orpheus’ lyre: 

If she sits down, with tops all tow’rds her bowed, 

They round about her into arbours crowd: 

Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand, 

Like some well-marshalled and obsequious band.” 

Perhaps the finest thing in the park is its long avenue of limes, extending from the terrace 
eastward, which has been several times sketched by Lee and others of our landscape artists. It 
forms a noble walk; a grand natural arcade, within whose pleasant shadow, as we love to 
remember, gentle Sir Philip dreamed of Arcadian scenes and loves, and the graver Algernon 
meditated upon his Utopian commonwealth. 

“ Are days of old familiar to thy mind, 

O reader 1 Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Pass unperceived, whilst thou in fancy lived 
With high-boru beauties and enamoured chiefs - 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy, 

Whose expectation touched the verge of pain, 

Following their dangerous fortunes 1 

If such love 

Hath ever thrilled thy bosom, thou wilt tread, 

As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 

The groves of Pensburst." * 


* Southey, Poetical Works: “Inscriptions.” 
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WASHINGTON IRVING ON ENGLISH PARKS. 


We have referred to Penshurst, because we take it to be a fair specimen of the average 
English park, in which all that is done is to trim Nature of something of her wildness, but 
otherwise to leave grove and glade, lawn and avenue, swelling hill and winding stream, in their 
own simple, unadorned loveliness. In those sweet demesnes, architectural ornaments and 
hydraulic wonders have happily no place. Their charms have been vividly described by 
Washington Irving. 

“ Nothing,” he says, “ can be more imposing than the magnificence of English park-scenery. 
Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage : the solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the deer 
trooping in silent herds across them; the hare bounding away to the covert, or the pheasant 
suddenly bursting upon the wing ; the brook, taught to wind in natural meanderings, or expand 
into a glassy lake; the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf 
sleeping on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters, while some 
rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green and dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to 
the seclusion. 

“ The taste of the English,” he adds, “ in the cultivation of land, and in what is called land¬ 
scape-gardening, is unrivalled. They have studied Nature intently, and discover an exquisite 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those charms, which in other 
countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assembled round the haunts of domestic life. 
They seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread them like witchery about their 
rural abodes.”* 

For au example of a demesne in which it is difficult to say whether Art or Nature has chiefly 
prevailed, we turn to 

CHATSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 

This is the far-famed seat of the Duke of Devonshire, situated about ten miles from 
Matlock and fourteen miles from Buxton, in a wild, romantic region of the Peak. 

The Park extends over a space of upwards of eleven miles in circuit, and abounds in the 
richest variety of scenery imaginable. Either side of the valley is occupied by a range of lofty 
hills, clothed in deep masses of foliage; while through its recesses winds the rapid stream of the 
Derwent, swollen by several tributary brooks. The lawns are of ample extent, and spread with 
the softest and greenest turf. Gentle eminences are crowned with clumps of noble trees. 
Shady avenues invite you to meditation in safe seclusion from the noontide heat. Fountains 
sparkle and broad lakes dimple in the sun. Wandering from point to point, you may fancy 
yourself in a gallery of landscapes : here a Gaspar Poussin, and there a Salvator Rosa; here a 
Claude, and there a Turner. 

We shall say nothing of the House, except that its classical western fajade is stately 
without being heavy; and that the rich northern wing, designed by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, is 
magnificent without being ostentatious: we shall say nothing of the unrivalled treasures which 
it contains—its statuary, paintings, tapestry, costly furniture, objets de luxe, and curiosities : 
but hasten at once into the Gardens. These are a world in themselves, where the productions 
of Temperate and Tropical regions are brought into desirable juxtaposition; where one 

* Washington Irving, “The Sketch-Book.” 




AT CHATSWORTH 


minute you may roam among the orange-trees of Spain, and another under the palms of 
South America. 

A conspicuous feature is necessarily the Great Cascade, with its floods of water descending 
from a temple ornamented with allegorical heads of dolphins, lions, nymphs, and the like, down 


TIIK GREAT CASCADE I CHATSWORTH. 


a long flight of stone steps, into a basin underneath. Though somewhat too formal, the effect is 
very fine. 

Then there are the Sea-Horse Pond, with its multitude of converging jets, which cross and 
intercross one another in arches of crystal; the Aquarium, and its glittering tenants; and the 


THE CONSERVATORY : CHATSWORTH. 


Emperor Fountain—so named in honour of the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, who visited 
Chats worth in the year it was completed. It raises a huge column of w'ater to the height of 
2G0 feet. There are several other fountains in the ground, and the water display is unquestion¬ 
ably very grand and imposing. 
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In the Kitchen Gardens the most noticeable erections are the New Holland House, filled 
with banksias, grevellias, and plants of the same character; the Amsherstia House, which 
contains some fine specimens; the Victoria Regia House, 68J feet by 48J, where bloomed the 
first Victoria regia (1849) that ever came to flower in England; the Vineries; the Pinery; 
and the Orchidaceous House. 

But certainly the great glory of Chatsworth, apart from its palace and its terraces, its 
cascades and its fountains, its vases, urns, and statues, is the Grand Conservatory; a structure 
of iron and glass, covering one acre of ground, and measuring 277 feet by 123 feet. It consists 
of a parallelogram, crossed by a central transept; the latter being 67 feet high, with a span of 
70 feet. All the choicest and rarest floral productions, we are told, that have been discovered, are 
here in open borders, planted in a soil suited to the nature of each species; and the temperature 
is so skilfully managed that each plant or shrub or tree rejoices and flourishes in that degree of 
warmth that is best adapted to its own individual nature. 



WINDSOR CASTLE. 


WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE. 

Until a comparatively modern period the stately keep of “royal Windsor” stood in solitary 
pomp, with a vast area of chase and wilderness spreading for miles before it, and reaching to the 
south bank of the Thames. There was then no distinction of park or forest. “ The great oaks 
grew up to the castle walls, and stretched away till they reached the sandy deserts of Surrey 
and the chalk-hills beyond the Kennet.” But we must not consider, says Knight, that Windsor 
Forest, even three or four centuries ago, was nothing but heath and woodland. In all such 
districts, despite of feudal domination, whether of king or noble, man has asserted his claim that 
the earth should yield him sustenance. The more fertile spots have been enclosed ; solitary 
farms have grown into villages, and villages into towns. 

“ Succeeding monarchs beard the subjects’ cries, 

Nor saw displeased the peaceful cottage rise.” 

Still, it is probable that as late as the reign of George II. the enclosed ground, compared with 
the unenclosed, was in no greater proportion than one to twelve. The variety of scenery was 
therefore very great; and the open Forest, with its winding avenues and leafy masses, abounded 
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in those picturesque bits which Pope so gracefully contrasts with the tamer landscapes of the 
enclosed country:— 

“ Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again j 
Not chaos-like, together crushed and bruised, 

Bnt, as the world, harmoniously confused— 

Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 

Here waving groves a chequered scene display, 

And part admit and part exclude the day ;. 

There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrapped in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 

Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

That, crowned with tufted trees and Bpringing corn, 

I .ike verdant isles the sable waste adorn.’’* 


During the lapse of four or five centuries, individual and manorial proprietors—the descend 
ants, we suspect, of unauthorized intruders—came to share with the Crown the right over the old 
royal forest; and in the reign of Queen Anne a connection between the castle and its forested 
domain was formed by the creation of the Long Walk, which was then enclosed, and compensa¬ 
tion given to the burgh of Windsor for the loss of so many of its common fields as the Walk 
absorbed. Gradually the Great Park was separated from the larger and wilder district known 
as Windsor Forest. After the battle of Culloden, William, Duke of Cumberland, as a reward 
for his services, was made Ranger of the Park; and in the immediate vicinity of the Ranger ’h 
( afterwards called Cumberland) Lodge he planted the barren hills, and converted the marshy 
levels into a vast artificial lake. 

RICHMOND. 

The new style of Landscape-Gardening was inaugurated iu England by William Kent, 
whose name, in the annals of British horticulture, is not less illustrious than that of Le N6tre in 
the French records. Bom in 1685, in Yorkshire, of poor and obscure parents, he was apprenticed 
at an early age to a carriage-builder; but disliking the craft, and feeling himself fitted for better 
things, he removed to London, where his skill as a painter soon obtained him patrons. By 
these he was furnished with the means of studying the masterpieces of art at Rome. Attracting 
the notice of the Earl of Burlington, that generous nobleman brought him back to London, 
lodged him in his own mansion, treated him as a friend, and procured for him numerous com¬ 
missions. So far, Kent had occupied himself in painting bad portraits and worse historical 
pictures. He worked also as a designer, and was employed by the London publishers as a book- 
illustrator. The “ Faery Queen ” of Spenser, and Gay’s “ Fables,” were illustrated by his indus¬ 
trious pencil. But as a painter his renown would never have survived his own time. Happily 
for him, his natural bias inclined him towards those important labours in which the genius of man 
is exercised upon Nature itself. As an architect, and as a designer of gardens, he soon acquired 
a reputation Avhich recommended him to the most illustrious personages of the English court and 
aristocracy. He was named architect, keeper of the pictures, and first painter to the Crown ; 
and after having erected numerous palaces and mansions, and created or replanted several great 
parks—notably those of Richmond, Esher, Claremont, Stowe, and Rustham—he died in 1758. 

* Pope, “ Windsor Forest,” lines 11-28. 
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KENT, THE LANDSCAPE-GARDENER. 


As a restorer of the art of Gardening, Kent, however, had his precursors. Horace Wal¬ 
pole refers to one, in particular—Orlando Bridgman—who was the first to protest against the 
ornamental puerilities of London and Wise, who banished from his gardens the artificially 
trained and sculptured greenery previously in vogue, and showed himself disdainful even of the 
mathematical exactitude and rectilineal designs of the preceding age. He infused some breadth 
and vigour into his plans. He cared nothing for symmetrical compartments; and though he 
attached too much value to straight avenues bordered by tall hedges, he used them only for his 
main lines; the remainder was varied by bits of sylvan shade, and small clumps of oaks planted 
irregularly, though in truth always surrounded by hedgea What Walpole considers to have 
been Bridgman’s great achievement—the decisive step that led to all which followed—was the 
destruction of the walled enclosures and the invention of moats ; a bold essay, which then 
appeared so astonishing that it was vulgarly described by the exclamation “ Ha, ha ! ” to indicate 
the surprise caused by a sudden and unforeseen interruption of the promenade. This simple 
form of enchantment no sooner became popular than everybody began to level, and mow, and 
roll their lawns. The contiguous but outlying portions of an unenclosed park were made to 
harmonize with the interior; and, in its turn, the garden was rescued from its old monotony, in 
order to be brought into accord with the rural tone of the adjacent grounds. 

So much had been done when Kent appeared. 

Now Kent, though a mediocre painter, was, as Walpole says, sufficiently an artist to appre¬ 
ciate the charms of a landscape; bold enough in his opinions, and confident enough in their cor¬ 
rectness, to venture upon the enunciation of new principles; and endowed with a force of intellect 
that was adequate to discern in the glimmering twilight of the efforts of his predecessors the 
possibilities of a great system. He felt the delicious contrast of hills and vales imperceptibly 
blending with one another. He added those fine undulations of surface which alternately sink 
and swell; and he remarked with what grace a gentle eminence takes a crown of leafy trees as 
a landmark to attract the gaze from afar. Thus, the skilful touch of his imagination gave all 
the character of a fine landscape to the scenes which he designed. The great principles on 
which he worked were perspective, light, and shade; his materials,—besides the soil, which 
he modified according to the conditions of his work,—trees, which he sometimes distributed 
singly, sometimes in clumps or masses, so as incessantly to vary the aspect, and diversify the 
vistas, and break up too extensive spaces. At need, buildings were employed to animate the 
landscape, by revealing from time to time the presence of man. These buildings consisted 
only of pavilions, or small classic temples, Chinese pagodas, and Gothic towers. It was not 
for some years later that tombs, and ruins, and pyramids, and even miniature fortresses, were 
introduced into parks. 

But the greatest beauty of all with which he embellished this fair land of ours was, says 
Walpole, the employment and distribution of the waters. No longer were we confined to mono¬ 
tonous canals, and circular basins, and cascades decorously descending a flight of marble steps. 
A pretty brooklet seemed to wind where it would; or if arrested by the different levels of the 
soil, its course seemed only hidden by plantations and copses artistically distributed, and it re¬ 
appeared in the distance at the point where Nature herself would have revealed it. Trees scat¬ 
tered here and there along its banks refreshed it with grateful shadows; and when it disappeared 
behind the hills, other shadows, falling from the heights, led the eye along its supposed route, 
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and formed in the distance the “ point of view” where one lost sight of it, as if it had passed the 
borders of the “ other world.” 

It was thus that Kent and his disciples, by means of the true colouring of Nature, and 
through the art of seizing on its finest features, brought forth a new creation; the living land¬ 
scape was sometimes modified or embellished, but it was never barbarized. They restored to 
the trees the graceful freedom of their forms; they allowed their branches to spread abroad 
without restraint. If any fine oak or beech had escaped the woodman’s axe, and outlived the 
rest of the forest, brier and bramble were carefully cleared away around it, that it might enjoy 
the undisturbed honour of decorating and overshadowing the plain. If the tufted foliage of a 
venerable wood extended afar its waving canopy, and was rendered imposing by its reverend 
gloom, Kent thinned the foremost ranks, leaving here and there some isolated and scattered 
trees to admit the entrance only of a subdued light, blending thus a chequered radiance with 
the lengthened shadows of the trunks, which he preserved in a series of colonnades. 

We see, says a French writer, that Kent possessed, with an elevated and very delicate feel¬ 
ing of picturesque beauty, a quality which also distinguished Le Ndtre, and without which no 
man can be a great artist That quality is logic. Starting from a principle diametrically oppo¬ 
site to that of the French school, he had the merit, like his illustrious predecessor, of remaining 
always true to himself. Le N6tre was an artist; Kent, a landscape-gardener. The first aimed 
at grandeur, and was truly grand; the second sought after nature, and was truly natural. It is 
grandeur that is chiefly wanting in Kent. 

We flatter ourselves now-a-days that we understand much better than our fathers the art of 
Landscape-Gardening; and the pretension is not ill-founded, if we compare our parks with those 
which were admired towards the close of the last century. But if we go further back, and if we 
examine the engravings and plans which represent the beautiful landscape-compositions of Kent, 
Pope, his friend and adviser, Philip Southcote, Sir Henry Englefield, Wright, Eames, and 
especially Brown, his successors; if we read the “ Essays on Gardening” by Lord Karnes and 
Horace Walpole; Uvedale Price’s “ Essay on the Picturesque,” and Repton’s various treatises, 
we shall see that the richness, the elegance, the science of harmonies and contrasts, and, finally, 
the sobriety, of which we are so proud, had long been understood and taught by these masters, 
of whom the majority are unknown even by name to the present generation. 

In the first rank of those who were, with Kent, the fathers of English Gardening, we have 
named Pope, the author of the “ Dunciad,” the “ Moral Essays,” the “ Essay on Man,” and the 
" Rape of the Lock.” Pope’s good fortune was something sufficiently rare in the history of poets 
and men of letters. His works not only secured him an imperishable renown, but a good 
income. It was, he tells us, with the profits of his translation of “ Homer” that he purchased 
the small estate of Twickenham; and there, according to his own felicitous conceptions, he laid 
out one of the earliest landscape-gardens seen in Great Britain. Not that his was the merit of 
invention. He had deduced from his reading—and particularly from his study of Milton—and 
his conversations with his friend Kent, the principles of the new system; but to him belongs the 
credit of their application. He himself traced the plan of his garden, and embellished it after 
his own fashion; and he succeeded so admirably, that Twickenham is cited as a model by all 
authors who have written on the art of Gardening. 
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KENTS MASTERPIECE. 


And certainly, as Horace Walpole says, it was a remarkable effort of taste and skill to 
introduce so much variety into the scenes confined within a space of five acres. The transit 
from shadow into full daylight through a grotto; the shadows alternately receding and advancing, 
the sombre groves, the extent of sunny lawn, and, at the end of the garden, the solemnity of 
that cypress-tree which indicated the last resting-place of the poet’s mother, were all contrived 
with exquisite judgment; and though the wayward but chivalrous Earl of Peterborough had 
assisted him 

“ To form hid quincunx and to tank his vines,” 


these two objects were not the most agreeable in his limited perspective. 

Pope was very proud of his garden, and declared, not without a certain affectation of 
modesty, that it was the best of his works. Walpole did not hesitate to affirm that the poet 
contributed largely to form the taste of Kent; and thought that the latter’s happiest creations 
—as, for instance, the parks of Carlton House and Rustham—were designed, at least partly, 
in imitation of Twickenham. 

Carlton House, situated in London itself, was the residence of the Prince of Wales. Its 
fine gardens have long since disappeared, and their site is now occupied by rows of handsome 
mansions. Rustham was the seat of General Dormer. In that part of its garden fantastically 
named the “ Valley of Venus,” originated the mode of plantation adopted by Pope at Twicken¬ 
ham. The ensemble, however, says Walpole, was bo graceful and so classic, that one could 
believe one’s-self transported into the delicious solitude chosen by the Emperor Julian in the 
neighbourhood of Daphne for the purposes of philosophical meditation. 

Among the other creations of Kent, we have already alluded to Richmond and Claremont 
Richmond, with its verdurous acclivities rising gently from the bank of the silver Thames, and 
commanding a prospect unequalled for pastoral beauty and picturesque variety, owes and owed 
much to Nature. But the Park was skilfully laid out; and to this day its breadths of crisp green 
turf, its shining waters, and its noble masses of foliage, excite the admiration of every visitor. 
Claremont was formerly the seat of the Duke of Newcastle. The borders of its winding lake are 
finely planted with groups of leafy trees. After the death of the shambling, shuffling, incapable 
duke, it was purchased by Lord Clive, who rebuilt the mansion. It is connected also with the 
names and memories of the Princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV., and Louis Philippe, 
ex-king of the French. Adjoining this estate was that of Esher, belonging to Mr. Pelham, 
the Duke of Newcastle’s brother. In reference to it Mason wrote, in the hyperbolical style of 
his age:— 

O » 

“ Here Kent and Nature vied for Pelham’s love.” 


The English gardeners of the eighteenth century were, as we have seen, so enthusiastically 
devoted to Nature, and fascinated by the charms of landscape-scenery, that they would not 
allow architecture or even sculpture to play any important part in their compositions. A 
striking illustration of this attachment to one great principle is afforded by the gardens at 
Wilton, which, like those of Stowe and Kew, formerly abounded with Greek, Chinese, Saracenic, 
and Gothic edifices. Of all these erections, those which alone had any pretension to novelty and 
picturesqueness of effect were the artificial ruins; frequently ridiculed, they nevertheless pro- 
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duced, when artistically executed, and placed at suitable points, a striking impression, and added 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape. Rustic wooden bridges, on the other hand, were gener¬ 
ally preferred to bridges of stone or marble. As for our English grottoes and cascades, they 
were entirely different in character from those designed by the French and Continental gardeners. 
They were not confined to a servile imitation of Nature; but it was with real rocks, piled up in 
confused masses, and with fragments of stalactites brought from the caverns producing them, 
that these works, destined to figure in the most truly rural and romantic scenes, were created. 



From England the new style rapidly spread to Scotland and Ireland, where Nature, under 
its different aspects, lent itself successfully to the creation of landscape-gardens. Some of the 
estates, in these sister kingdoms, are rich in very striking features: here intersected by lofty 
mountains and abrupt ravines, brightened by limpid springs and brawling burns, by foaming 
torrents and pictures* jue lakes; there, embellished with all the luxury of a copious vegetation, 
and offering alternately vast meadows peopled by herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, by hills 
with rounded sides, pools surrounded by tall thick herbage, and rivers with tranquil flow and 
azure waves. 

According to London, the modern style was applied for the first time in Scotland by Lord 
Karnes, at his estate of Blair-Drummond, near Stirling; where, however, he allowed a consider¬ 


able portion of 
the obi symme¬ 
trical design to 
remain. It is 
at Duddingston 
House, near 
Edinburgh, that 
we see, perhaps, 
the most per¬ 
fect specimen of 
Browm’s manner. 
Scotland pro¬ 
duced, in addi¬ 
tion, two distin¬ 
guished land¬ 
scape - gardeners: 
J ames Ramsay,to 
whom are due the 
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gardens of Hope- 
toun, not far from 
Edinburgh ; and 
Blaikie, who re¬ 
paired to France 
towards the close 
of the last cen¬ 
tury, and de¬ 
signed there some 
celebrated parks. 

Ini reland, the 
first landscape- 
gardens were 
those of Del vilie, 
near Glasnevin, 
which Swift has 
described in his 
easy verse. Lon¬ 


don also refers in language of warm praise to those of Castletown, Movra, Curraghmore, and 
Blarney Castle. 


In a country where nearly all the soil is in the hands of a small number of wealthy families, 
who are accustomed to reserve for their own recreation a considerable portion of their demesnes, 
and where, in consequence, the parks and private gardens are of immense extent, it is easy to 
understand that the revolution effected by Kent, Chambers, and Brown would sensibly modify 
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the general aspect of the scenery; though, in reality, the revolution was neither so rapid nor so 
complete as some writers have imagined. See, cries Walpole, how rich, and gay, and picturesque 
the surface of our country has become ! As the demolition of obstructive walls and barriers has 
opened up views in every direction, the traveller passes through a delightful succession of living 
pictures; and even where he may detect some errors of taste in the composition, the general coup 
d ’ceil is always embellished by variety. If we do not fall back into the barbarism of mathe¬ 
matical designs and enclosures, what fine landscapes, exclaims Walpole, will ennoble every 
corner of our island, when our present plantations have attained a venerable maturity ! 

This prediction has been realized ; but the chief enrichment of our British landscapes is 
derived from their trees, our “ squires ” and “ landed gentry ” being wisely careful in the preser¬ 
vation of timber. While in France stately and venerable trees are seldom met with, and are 
yearly growing rarer, in England.they develop their branches and raise their columnar trunks in 
safety, and generation after generation rejoice in the shade and shelter they afford. These 
majestic guests, whom age strengthens and adorns instead of injuring, impress on the classic 
gardens of the three kingdoms, as well as on those of the romantic era, a singularly powerful 
attraction. Originally cold, bare, and fastidious, our gardens have gradually acquired a 
luxuriant ornamentation in which the monotony of their design is forgotten, while it enables 
them to maintain a not unsuccessful rivalry with the happiest creations of the modem school. 

The wonders of Stowe were long regarded in England with all the respect and curiosity due 
to their rarity, until Sir William Chambers, who visited China, and made there the acquaintance 
of the great landscape-artist Lepque, introduced from the East the fashion of a still more fantas¬ 
tic and confused display. 

Most English gardens, he wrote, differ but little from ordinary fields, to so servile an extent 
is Nature copied. There is in general such a want of variety in the objects, such a barrenness of 
imagination in the invention, so limited an art in the arrangement, that these compositions would 
appear rather the work of chance than the production of a well-considered design. There is 
nothing to amuse a stranger, nothing to excite his curiosity, not an object to arrest his attention. 
As soon as he enters he is regaled with the sight of a large green area, on which a few scattered 
trees seem to fly one another, and whose circuit is formed by a border confusedly loaded with 

flowers and tiny shrubs.Ready to die of weariness, he resolves that he will see no more. A 

vain resolution I There is hut one single path, which he must follow to the end, or retrace his 
steps along the wearisome way he has already traversed. 

Such being his opinion of an English garden, we need not marvel that Chambers proposed 
to improve it by an imitation of Chinese art, whose fancies and surprises he proceeded to intro¬ 
duce into the Gardens of Kew, already begun by Kent after the model of Stowe. In part a 
garden of plants, in part a menagerie and assemblage of collections, Kew did not shine by its 
natural beauties. And it has required a truly consummate art and a regal munificence to trans¬ 
form into the present Eden the dryness and commonplaceness of a churlish soil, without water 
and without wood. 

The Gardens, properly so called, celebrated for their magnificent flowers and their rare 
exotics, are well-designed. To Chambers is due the Orangery, the Temple of the Sun, the 
Triumphal Arch, the Aviary, and the Great Basin. The menagerie which succeeds the parterre 
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is simply a large oval aviary, where in cages, on the border of a pool, is sheltered a crowd of 
Cbma and Tartary pheasants, with all kinds of large exotic birds. In the middle of the basin, 
an octagonal Chinese Ting, or pagoda, does not appear out of place (1760). 

But what do we require of a Temple of Bel Ion a in a garden ? Chambers, who constructed 
it in 1760, refers with complacency to its style, dimensions, details, and form; he appears 
enchanted with his idea of erecting an elliptical dome on a rectangular celta. 

For a sanctuary of the god Pan—genua monop terns, order Doric —passes a weak imitation 
of the Theatre of Marcellus at Rome (1758). Pan is willingly admitted into our parkB: myth¬ 
ology has the double merit of being familiar to us, and of maintaining our associations with Nature. 
The same may be said of Aeolus, on condition that he chains up the northern blasts and loosens 
only the gentle zephyrs,— 

11 Obstrictifi tdiifi pneter Japyga/' 
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We allow, then, to Aeolus his temple near the great lake,—a composite temple, in w T hich 
the Doric predominates. We seat ourselves willingly in yonder great niche, which, mounted 
upon a pivot, may, despite its massiveness, be directed by the movement of a single hand 
towards any part of the garden. 

And, finally, it is possible to appreciate, on account of the contrast, a Pavilion or Temple of 
Solitude, situated at a short distance from the palace. For the most part, these edifices are in 
tolerably good style, and are similar to those which the ancient Romans planted about their villas. 

The remainder of the buildings may harmonize sufficiently with the pretensions of a cosmo¬ 
politan palace, though by no means able to sustain a comparison with those of the Garden of the 
Emperor Hadrian. The emperor, in his domain, had imitated not only the buildings, but with 
them the very landscapes of different countries. Here, China, Greece, and Arabia confront 
one another with astonished eyes. Here, the Chinese Palace of Confucius, whose furniture 

had been designed by Kent, elbows, at the head of the lake, the Temple of ASolus. 
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From the mansion of Confucius, a closed and covered avenue leads to a “bosky covert” 
where Kent has placed an octagonal retreat. To the right of this shady clump, sheltered by the 
masses of wood on a rising ground, we catch the outline of a Corinthian colonnade—the work of 
Sir William Chambers in 1760—entitled the Theatre of Augusta. Close at hand, the Temple of 
Victory rises upon a hill, and reminds the patriotic spectator of the successes gained over the 
French in 1759. It was designed by the multifarious Chambers, and is, he says, “a peripteral 
decastyle of the Ionic order.” Foliage, and festoons of laurel, and ornaments in stucco, and mili¬ 
tary trophies decorate the frieze, the attic, and the interior. The cella commands a charming 
perspective of the wooded glades of Richmond, the winding Thames, and the fertile plains of 
Middlesex. 

We do not travel far from the lake without coming in sight of the Temple of Arethusa 
(1758), an island connected with the shore by a Palladian bridge, a Temple of Peace affecting 
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the form of a Latin cross, aud, more noticeable still, the Gallery of Antiquities, a charming peri¬ 
style, the “ pearl of Kew f ,” and the worthiest memorial to the talent and taste of Sir William 
Chambers. 

Ruins of a triumphal arch were raised in 17G0 on the slopes which overhang the site of the 
Temple of Victory. The upper part of the park is left in its original condition of savage liberty; 
on the threshold stands a Moorish edifice, commonly named the Alhambra. In the centre of 
the wilderness stands a tower, called the Great Pagoda (1761-62), imitated from the Chinese 
Taa. Near at hand, but on a higher level, rises the Mosque (1761), crested with three domes of 
unequal dimensions, of which the largest bears an elegant open lantern of twenty-eight arches, 
and Hanked by minarets. On the three gates leading into the three divisions or sections of the 
edifice we read the following inscriptions, drawn from the Koran :— 

“ LOT THERE ISE SO COMFCLSIOX IS THE MATTER OT RELIOIOS 
“ TUKRK IS SO OTHER OOD THAN OOD 
“ DO SOT GIVE A FORM TO THE DIVISITT.” 
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“ I have attempted,” says Chambers, “ to bring together in this building the principal char¬ 
acteristics of Turkish architecture.” 

Finally, on the path which leads from the Mosque to the Palace, we meet with a Gothic 
edifice, whose facade reminds one of the portico of a cathedral. 

But neither pagoda, nor mosque, nor cathedral has done so much for the glory of Kew as 
its superb flowers and exotic plants, among which many shapely palm-trees figure, upwards of 
eighty feet in height. One of the conservatories, flanked by two wings, has its central portion 
surmounted by “ a dome of glass” at least ninety-six feet in height. The interior of this palace 
of crystal is surrounded by a gallery, whence the visitor may obtain some conception of the 
virgin-forests of Brazil. 



















CHAPTER VIII. 

Continental ©ariiens. 

m The great Gardens of Germany belong to that class or 
order which we may call the symmetrical-picturesque. 
Each may be compared to a great picture, composed of 
two plans, and painted in two colours, and set end to 
end, though in completely different styles. One part, or 
front of a chateau or palace, develops itself majestically 
into a symmetrical garden; the ground on either side is 
planted as a landscape or picturesque garden. 

The inventor, if we may so call him, of this not 
irrational combination is Sckell. To the school he 
founded belonged Hake at Hanover, Weyhe at Dussel- 
dorf, Lenne at Berlin, Sieback at Leipzig. In France 
their example fired the genius of Thoin, Hardy, Viart, 
and Lalos; in England, of Nash and Paxton. On the 
' -l ; ’,ij' ’J r \ ’■ v models which they furnished were planned the Bois de 

' ’ < Boulogne and Bois de Vincennes, the glory of modern 

/’V f. Paris until ruthlessly devastated during the siege of 1870. 

-- ’ - Many of these parks are beautiful: some fully satisfy 

the most fastidious taste, and combine in an impressive harmony the charms of Art and 
Nature, the unity demanded by the vicinity of palace or mansion, the capricious variety 
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belonging to rich vegetation; but, having 6prung from a mixture of two Bystem 8, they cannot 
pretend to originality. The reader may settle the design in his mind’s eye; if he joins Versailles 
to Stowe, he will have realized the German ideal. Long descriptions, therefore, would be as 
superfluous as wearisome, 

Berlin has its Zoological and Botanical Gardens, rich in eighteen famous conservatories ; its 
Thiergarten, beyond the walla; its Charlottenburg, watered by the Spree: Potsdam, its Lust- 
garten, contemporary with the great Frederick; its grand modern Parks of the Babelsberg 
(1835-48) ; the Isle of Peacocks ; and Glienicke, furnished in the best style with classic edifices 
and artificial ruins. We may pause a while at Sans-Souci, a domain which has been incessantly 
enlarged, and contains, like Versailles, two or three chAteaux, and numerous French, English, 
or Italian Gardens. 

The principal entrance to the Park is indicated by an obelisk, ninety-six feet high; the 
great avenue leads to a superb marble basin, whence springs the grand jet d'eau , higher than the 
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obelisk (130 feet). Pedestals, and isolated columns of considerable height, support the statues 
of Pigalle and Thorwaldsen. To the north, another entrance is marked by two colossal sphinxes 
in Carrara marble, by Ebenbrecht. To the south, six terraces ascend to the plateau on which is 
built the palace of Sana Souci. These terraces, transformed into hot houses, are ornamented in 
summer-time with orange-trees and rose-laurels. 

Frederick the Great was very proud of these gardens and conservatories; but complaining 
once to the Prince de Ligne of the rigorous climate and ungenial soil, which starved his vines 
and orange-trees, the courtier replied, “ Sire, it appears that nothing thrives with your Majesty 
but your laurels.” 

The famous Windmill of Sans-Souci stands close in the rear of the palace, separated from it 
only by the road, and still belongs to the descendants of the sturdy miller who refused to surren¬ 
der it to the great king, when the latter was fain to demolish it and include the site in his own 
gardens. The original mill was a very small one; but after Frederick lost his lawsuit against 
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the miller, he erected for him the present mill, on a much larger scale. Some years ago the 
owner was forced by adversity to meditate its disposal, and consequently he offered it for sale to 
the late king. But the latter, with characteristic generosity of sentiment, settled on the miller 
a sum sufficient to extricate him from his difficulties, and enable him to maintain himself on his 
property; observing, that the mill now belonged to Prussian history, and should be preserved as 
a national monument. 

The New Palace was erected by Frederick the Great at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War, as a demonstration to his enemies that the desperate struggle had not exhausted his 
resources. It occupied six years in building,—from 1763 to 1769,—and its site was formerly a 
morass. The palace, which contains seventy-two apartments, is now occupied by the Crown 
Prince and the Princess Royal. In the gardens, or dependencies, are a pheasantry, the so-called 
“ Wild-Park,” a Pompeian Bath with a Japanese house and a mosque, and the Italian villa of 
Chariottenhof, built, in 1826, by Frederick William IV., when Crown Prince. Columns and 
busts,—royal profiles upon porcelain, in the midst of arabesques,—statues of Thorwaldsen, 
Canova, Kiss, Rauch,—the heads of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder, on hermai of 
Carrara marble,—a host of jets of water,—decorate the flower-beds, terrace, and verandah of 
Charlottenhof; and one of the most superb collections of roses has been gathered together here 
which these modern times have seen. 

To the New Palace belong also the English Gardens, designed in 1786-1794, full of agree¬ 
able vistas, and furnished with edifices in every style, and of every kind of marble. 

The Austrian Versailles, Schoenbrunn (see page 98), commenced about 1700, is laid out on 
the principles of the French artist, Le Ndtre. The visitor may satisfy himself here to his heart’s 
content with statues and edifices erected in the course of the eighteenth century-orangery, 
menagerie, kaiserhaus, botanic garden (1753), monument of Maria-Theresa, grotto of the Sibyl, 
and obelisk (1777). But the most beautiful decoration is an open portico (1775), whose arcades 
crown an amphitheatre of verdure, above the basin which terminates the grand parterre. 

At Vienna we find the beautiful conservatories of the Hofgarten, and the unfrequented 
alleys of the Ausgarten, the Emperor Joseph the Second’s Garden. The Prater, too, is a 
charming promenade, comparable to the French Champs-Elys^es, the Spanish Alamedas, 
and the Florentine Casinos, and, in some respects, to the “ Ladies’ Mile ” in Hyde Park. Of 
these we shall shortly speak. 

Austria preserves for us still the wonders of Laxenburg, a vast park echoing with sounding 
cascades,—rich in temples, pavilions, monuments, bridges, museums,—bright with lakes and 
woody islands. Then, let us think, too, of Lundenburg, with its fifteen hundred aloes, nine 
hundred orange-trees, an admirable choice of the finest trees of every country, a forest three 
miles in circumference, with a triumphal arch in its centre; and, finally, the natural and abound¬ 
ing waters of the Thuya, which feeds the lakes, the baths, refreshes and strengthens the plants, 
and justly procures for Lundenburg the renown of being the finest park in Germany. The 
decorators of this charming landscape have not avoided the bad taste of Kew and Trianon; and 
you will be annoyed by the intrusion and obtrusion of a whole incongruous museum in the open 
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air, where a mosque raises, by the side of a fisherman’s hut and a Chinese rotunda, a minaret 
three hundred and two steps high, which swallowed up a million of florins; next to which we 
meet with a medieval burg, a temple of the Graces, and a farm ! 

Dresden would wish to detain us on its Terrace of Bruhl, which runs along the left bank of 
the Elbe, and commands a delightful prospect. Or it would persuade us to wander in its 
Japanese Garden, or at least in the pleasant shades of its Grosser Garten. But we must refuse 
to tarry. Germany is great, and we would fain cast a glance at Munich and Nymphenburg. 

And we shall find Kent and Le Ndtre separated at Munich itself, but united at Nymphen¬ 
burg. 

The Hofgarten presents a great square, planted with chestnut-trees and limes, and half- 
surrounded by arcades, whose recesses, by order of King Louis, have been decorated with 
historical frescoes and landscapes. It is the remains of the park founded in 1614 by 
Maximilian; but fashion has destroyed it bit by bit, and of its one hundred and eighty 
fountains only four remain. The English Garden runs longitudinally, and is freely watered by 
the arms of the Isar. 

Nymphenburg spreads its leafy shades over the green levels traversed by the Wurrn, and 
beneath a classic chateau, of the date of 1663, with a platform, basin, yet d’eau, and canal. In 
the park, quite in the heart of a maze of lakes and canals, are situated the great conservatories 
of Maximilian I., the Chapel of the Magdalene, and the Hermitage (1728), the chateaux of the 
Pagodas, and Amelia; the Baths, the Marble Cascade, the Fountain of Pan, and the Menagerie. 
At Nymphenburg there are also a boarding-school for young ladies of patrician families, a 
porcelain manufactory, and a deer park. 

Baireuth, Leipzig, Dessau, Dusseldorf, and Hamburg boast with justice of their parks and 
botanic gardens. At Biberich, the chief attractions are the gigantic chestnuts, the hot-houses, 
and the flower-garlanded pavilions; at Schcenau and Toeplitz, some such magnificent willows as 
can nowhere else be equalled. The girth of certain of these vegetable-wonders exceeds nineteen 
feet. The lime, which' may fairly be regarded as the national tree of the Slavs, as the oak is 
of the Teutons, attains, in this privileged region, an equal development. 

The Gardens of Wcerlitz, in Anhalt-Dessau, are renowned throughout Germany. Numerous 
are the canals which feed its great lake; more numerous still the temples, bridges, rocks, and 
hermitages which art has accumulated there with very questionable taste. We wander from 
surprise to surprise. Here a labyrinth confronts us, there a mine, a few paces further a grotto. 
The Neumark Garden is extended over three islands. The chief curiosity, however, is found in 
the Garden of Schoch—a Gothic semi-castellated mansion, crowded with precious picturea 

Still more famous is the Park of Wilhelmshohe, at Cassel. The palace, temporarily 
appropriated by the Emperor of Germany to the French Emperor, Napoleon III., after the 
capitulation of Sedan in 1870, is situated at the foot of the hill, close to a theatre erected by 
Jerome Bonaparte while King of Wiirtemberg. In the rear of it is the Fountain, the highest 
in Europe except that of Chatsworth, and throwing a jet of water twelve inches in diameter 
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to a height of one hundred and ninety feet. It is fed from reservoirs, which are situated three 
hundred feet higher up the hill. 

The Cascade of the Karlsburg consists of a flight of stone steps, nine hundred feet in length, 
leading up to the colossal statue; down these steps a sheet of water is at times allowed to flow, 
with a very fine effect. About half-way up is a rude effigy of the giant Enceladus, lying on his 
back, with Pelion piled upon Ossa crushing in his breast. The artist designed that he should 
hurl from his mouth a column of water fifty feet in height; but this is now dried up. At the 
summit of the staircase, and 1312 feet above the River Fulda, stands an octagonal building, 
surmounted by a pyramid—the said pyramid serving as a pedestal to the Colossal Hercules, a 
figure of beaten copper, thirty-one feet high. In the hollow of the mythical hero’s club as many 
as eight persons can stand at once, and from a loophole in it enjoy a beautiful prospect, stretch¬ 
ing nearly as far as the Brocken. 

It is said that this aquatic staircase, and octagonal Temple of the Winds, and gigantic 
statue, employed two thousand men for fourteen years. The cost was so enormous that all the 
accounts were burned, to prevent any record of it from being preserved. Such are the follies, 
such the extravagances, of despotic princes! 

The Park at Wilhelmshohe was laid out in 1701. It retains much of its French physiog¬ 
nomy ; but its Chinese monuments, hermitages, feudal chateaux, and other toys, are prudently 
concealed behind groves and plantations, so that they cannot be crushed into insignificance by 
the superior proportions of the colossal fabrics we have been describing. 

In Russia the most celebrated garden in the mixed style is that of Tzarskoe-Selo (or ‘'Town 
of the Czar ”), an imperial residence situated about twenty-two versts from St. Petersburg, on 
a gentle eminence which rises slightly above the vast alluvial plain formed by the Neva. It 
was the favourite resort of Catherine II. The palace, built by Forster, is one of the finest pro¬ 
ductions of an epoch when the formal architecture of Louis XIV. had begun to give place to a 
less severe and less monotonous art. In spite of the questionable taste of the rockwork genre, 
we cannot deny to the eighteenth century an understanding, hitherto unknown, of the con¬ 
veniences and luxuries befitting “a palace of pleasure.” Tzarskoe-Selo is at once vast and 
charming. But we regret that Nicholas I. converted into bronze all the gilded ornaments with 
which it was formerly enriched. Perhaps there was more of originality in its aspect, when, 
under the soft sky of the north, it attracted the distant eye by its white walls glittering with 
golden spangles, and its lofty roof painted of a bright and brilliant green. 

The Park, full of pleasant leafy places, surrounded by verdant lawns and by trees of various 
descriptions, watered by numerous canals which now wind in streams, now expand into lakes, 
occupies an area of broken ground, agreeably contrasting with the level of the plains in the 
vicinity of St. Petersburg. Its sinuous alleys, incessantly kept up in a condition of the minutest 
orderliness, prepare at every step some surprise for the pedestrian. At one point rises a monu¬ 
mental column; at another, the ruins of a Gothic church; beyond, a theatre; at the bend of an 
alley, an obelisk, at whose base lie interred some of the favourite dogs of the Semiramis of the 
North, and on the grave-stone of one of them we may read the agreeable verses which M. de 
Segur has consecrated to his memory. 
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Moreover, at the bottom of a valley, an ample lake serves as a naumachia for the young 
princes, and cradles a miniature flotilla; while, on the immediate shore, a modern Turkish bath, 
all the fittings of which were brought from Adrianople, mirrors in the tranquil wave its elegant 
arcades. From hence we may see above the verdurous masses the truly noble pile of the Palace ; 
and, as a contrast, at the bottom of a long alley of sycamores and firs, near the shore, a dainty 
summer-house, open to the day, with a gracefully swelling cupola roof, supported by slender and 
shapely columns. 

The park and gardens of Tzarskoe-Selo join without interruption those of Pavloskij. There 
the ground is still more freely diversified; the vegetation, perhaps, is richer; the waters are 
more abundant; and when, whirled along in a light droschky, we traverse those two fresh oases 
on a bright summer day, it is* impossible to believe that we have touched the limit of the sixtieth 
degree of latitude. So far towards the frozen North ! and yet all around is smiling and radiant. 

There is a peculiar appropriateness in the expression, “ the lungs of London,” which we are 
in the habit of applying to our great metropolitan public gardens, Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, 
Battersea Park, and the like. A great city, with its gigantic framework of stone, its plethora 
of population, and its feverish circulation, needs to respire, both morally and physically, in fact 
and in figure, from those reservoirs of fresh air and freedom where the children play, and young 
men and maidens dream, and old age takes its rest in the sunshine. A great city, without such 
lungs as these, could not live; those which have but a few drag on a sickly life. Strange to 
say, until within a comparatively recent period Paris was in this condition. Four public 
gardens, for a city of a million and a half of souls, were utterly inadequate. So Paris suffered; 
a kind of marasmus seized upon it; and it was threatened with phthisis. These four ancient 
gardens were those of the Tuileries, the Palais-Royal, the Luxembourg, and the Museum of 
Natural History. But Napoleon III. wisely added to the number; he did more, for he caused 
the principal thoroughfares to be widened, new boulevards to be planted, and free, fresh spaces 
of air and light opened up along the river. And now Paris breathes vigorously, and is as well 
provided as any European city with parks and gardens for the amusement of her population, 
with " lungs ” to insure a satisfactory sanitary condition. 

We have already spoken of the Tuileries. Its grand alley is magnificently continued by 
the immense avenue of the Champs-Elys6es,—and thus is presented the most striking example 
in the world of those imposing perspectives which are characteristic of, and peculiar to, the 
French style. That of the Champs-Elysdes, taken from the main entrance on the Place de la 
Concorde, with its fountains, its lamps, its statues, its surroundings of monuments: on the right 
hand, the Ministry of the Marine and the facade of the church of La Madelaine; on the left, 
the Pont de la Concorde, the Palace of the Legislature, and the Presidency; in front, the colossal 
mass of the Arc-de-Triomphe; and, on each side of the grand avenue, trees, and flowers, and 
elegant pavilions,—offers a prospect which may justly be termed unequalled. 

The Gardens of the Tuileries owed much to the care and taste of Marie de Medicis, who 
created, outside their walls, and along the banks of the Seine, a promenade, consisting of three 
broad avenues of elms, known as the Cours-la-Raine. Her intention was to complete this 
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promenade by a garden which should be the marvel of Paris. The marvel was accomplished, 
but at a later period, and not in the style conceived of by the wife of Henri Quatre. It was 
not until 1670 that the Cours-la-Reine was extended, by planting new alleys, as far as the road 
to Saint Germain. It then took the name of the Grand-Cours; and, some years afterwards, 
that which it now bears. In 1764, Marigny, the superintendent of the royal buildings, caused 
the ground to be re-levelled, and renewed the plantations. The devastations committed in the 
G'hamps-Elysees by the British troops encamped there in 1814 and 1815, necessitated important 
works of reparation, which were duly carried out in 1818 and 1819. In 1828, the Champs- 
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Elysdes ceased to be crown property, and became a portion of the domains of the municipality 
of Paris, which has since neglected nothing that could add to their beauties. 

This glorious promenade is divided into two entirely distinct parts: the Garden, extending 
from the Place de la Concorde as far as the Rond-Point; and the Avenue, beginning at the 
Rond-Point, and terminating at the Arc-de-Triomphe. The boundaries of the Garden are:—on 
the south, the Quai de la Conference; on the west, the Avenue d’Antin, the Rond-Point, and 
the Avenue de Matignon; on the north, the Avenue Gabriel, itself bounded throughout nearly 
its whole length by private gardens, among which that of the Palace of the Elysde is remark¬ 
able for its extent and its fine plantations. In the southern portion of the Champs-Elysdes, on 
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the ancient square Marigny, was erected the famous Palace of Industry for the great Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. The ci-devant Cirque de lTmp4ratrice rises on the other side, opposite the 
Marigny Avenue: fountains and flower-beds, masses of exotic plants, shows, spectacles, gaily- 
stocked shops, ornament and enliven this celebrated promenade, which is, particularly during 
the summer season, and for the Parisians of all classes, the great Sunday rendezvous. The 
Champs-Elys4es, moreover, are the principal arena for all great public ffites; on which occasions 
they are illuminated with pyrotechnic wonders and garlands of many-coloured fires, far sur¬ 
passing in effect all that the imagination of Oriental poets has ever conceived of gorgeous 
magnificence. 

Cardinal Richelieu, on his death-bed, bequeathed to Louis XIII. the palace he had erected 
on the site of the Hdtels de Mercceur and de Rambouillet. It then lost its original name, the 
Palais-Cardinal, and assumed that of the Palais-Royal. Louis XIV. gave it to his brother, 
Philip I., Duke of Orleans; and thenceforth it became the residence of the princes of the younger 
branch of the Bourbons. Louis, son of the Regent, replanted the garden, which was of great 
size, surrounded only by a railing, and generally open to the public. His successor, Louis- 
Philippe-Joseph (afterwards so notorious as Philippe-Egalit^), to defray the expenses of the 
splendid court which he maintained, constructed all around the garden a row of spacious 
mansions, which he let at excessive rents. From 1781 to 1786 he converted his palace into a 
bazaar,—but the most gorgeous in the world. This he did not accomplish, however, without 
prolonged litigation with the inhabitants of the neighbouring streets, whom he deprived of their 
view of the garden, and buried in obscurity and gloom, nor without undergoing the raillery of 
the Parisians, who overwhelmed him with epigrams and sarcasms. The people keenly deplored 
their loss of the ancient garden, which comprised, in addition to the present garden, and the 
buildings surrounding it on three sides, all the ground now occupied by the Rues de Valois, de 
Montpensier, and de Beaujolais. 

The newsmongers and quidnuncs regretted bitterly those beautiful alleys, whither they 
had repaired every evening to read the Courrier de VEurope and the Gazette de Leyde. More¬ 
over, there was a notable tree, called the Arbre de Cracovie (Tree of Cracow), in the shade of 
which the partisans of unhappy Poland had been wont to assemble; and its destruction seemed 
an act of sacrilege. Gradually, however, the people ceased to regret the old places, and the 
ancient houses which had made way for much more splendid mansions; and the Riding-school, 
built by the Duke of Orleans on the site of the present basin, became the resort of the lounger 
and the street-politician. It was in the Palais-Royal Garden, on the 13th of July 1789, that 
Camille Desmoulins gave the signal of the insurrection which terminated next day in the 
capture of the Bastille. During the whole course of the Revolution, it continued to be the 
favourite rendezvous of demagogues and political aspirants, chiefly those of the most “ advanced ” 
school. In time the Jacobins gave place to the Incroyables; and these in turn to the Muscadins 
and officers on furlough. Under the Empire and the Restoration, the buildings were occupied 
as caffis, restaurants, gaming-houses, and the haunts of the debauched and dissolute. The 
galleries and garden became impassable, especially in the evening, for respectable women. 
King Louis-Philippe happily put an end to this shameless invasion of vice and crime. The 
caffis and restaurants were allowed to remain; but the brothels and gaming-houses were 
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summarily suppressed. Thenceforth, peaceable people, mothers with their children, young men 
with their sweethearts, might safely frequent the garden at all hours; and it resounded no longer 
with shouts and execrations and the noise of revelry, but with the joyous laughter of happy 
youth, interrupted only on sunny days, at noon precisely, by the explosion of the celebrated 
cannon-clock. 

The design of this garden is rigorous in its symmetry and precise in its simplicity. It forms 
a vast parallelogram, planted on each side with a double avenue of elms and poplars. In the 
centre, a basin, from which leaps a beautiful column of crystal; and, on each side of this basin, 
a lawn ornamented with a few statues, encircled by flowery borders, and defended by a tall 
railing from the incursions of the boisterous youngsters, who, in all other parts of the garden, 
are allowed to indulge freely in their favourite pastimes. 

The Luxembourg remains much what Marie de M^dicis made it In the reigns of Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV., and Louis XV., it underwent but inconsiderable modifications. But Louis 
XVI., by an edict of December 1779, having bestowed the Hdtel du Petit-Luxembourg on his 
brother, the Comte de Provence, that prince, three years afterwards, alienated an area of nearly 
210,000 yards in the western portion of the garden, about one-fourth of which was required for 
a plan of opening up new streets, not carried out until a much later period. In this way 
a number of quincunxes, and venerable trees remarkable for their beautiful foliage, were 
completely destroyed. 

The Convention, when it made the Palace of the Luxembourg the headquarters of the 
Directorial Government, ordered some considerable works to be executed, with the view of 
enlarging the public gardea These were begun immediately, and continued, with only some 
slight changes in the original plan, to the end of the year 1811. Directed successively by the 
architects Chalgrin and Baraguey, they gave the Luxembourg Gardens very nearly the dimen¬ 
sions, divisions, and arrangement which it preserved until 1861. In the closing years of the 
First Empire, the palace was relieved of the accessory buildings which masked its lateral 
facades, and these were replaced by open ironwork on the Rue de Vaugirard. In the reign of 
Louis Philippe, some extensive additions to the palace proportionately diminished the open 
area, and the disposition of the terraces underwent some alteration. In 1843 and 1844, 
the hovels which skirted the Rue de Vaugirard, and saddened the approaches to the Luxem¬ 
bourg, were demolished to make room for the pavilions, orangery, and charming English Garden 
which now lie between that edifice and the Allde de la Rue F4rou. It was in Louis Philippe’s 
time also that the resolution was arrived at of making the sculptural ornamentation of the 
palace serve the purpose of historical instruction; and instead of the old mythological figures, 
broken, mutilated, and soiled, which garnished the circumference of the quincunxes, on the 
terraces from east to west were raised the statues of the most illustrious women of France, the 
name and dates of birth and death of each being inscribed on the pedestals. Some of these 
statues are very fine; but certain artists strove to give to the medieval queens the rigidity of 
the stone images which adorn the ancient tombs and gloomy niches of Gothic cathedrals; this 
is a grotesque misapplication of the principle of the couleur locale. 

The administration of the Third Napoleon, whose ambition it was to rebuild Paris on a scale 
of colossal magnificence, gave, in its system of embellishment, a large place to the old Quartier 
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Latin. The formidable Boulevard, Saint Michel, in its rectilineal course, from the bridge, whose 
name it bears, to the Observatory, overthrew a complete labyrinth of ancient streets, the names 
of which, familiar enough to students some score of years ago, are forgotten by and unknown to 
the present generation. Several great thoroughfares, moreover, were more or less encroached 
upon ; including the Rue de Yaugirard and the Rue d’Enfer, the lofty houses of which enclosed 
on the north-east the Garden of the Luxembourg. All these houses have disappeared. The 
railing of the Rue de Vaugirard, situated behind the Odeon, has been prolonged in a curved 
line, which straightens itself near the new Rue de Medicis, and is thence prolonged to the 
Ecole des Mines. The Botanical Garden of the Faculty of Medicine, which formerly rose 
several yards above the Alfee de l’Observatoire, has been lowered to its level. We might dilate 
upon other changes, but to the English reader, unless acquainted with Paris, they would convey 
no instruction, and the recital would prove uninteresting. Enough has been said to show the 
zeal with which the Parisians have carried out the task of ornamenting and beautifying their 
city. In this direction the people of London have also been moving, and much has been effected 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works,—especially in the completion of the splendid Thames 
Embankments. London, moreover, is well-supplied with noble parks and beautiful squares, some 
of which are equal if not superior to any that the Continent can boast of. But if much has been 
done, much remains to be done, if our great metropolis is to be as famous in the eyes of strangers 
for the beauty of her buildings, and the attractiveness of her promenades, as she is now for the 
immensity of her population, the extent of the area she covers, and the almost boundless wealth 
of her merchants. 

At Amsterdam, the Zoological Garden is situated outside the city boundaries. In summer, 
magnificent parrakeets people the alleys of noble trees, which, in the middle of the garden, are 
intersected by an artificial river. The parks, and the cells and cages of living animals, are all 
distinguished by that order and cleanliness so characteristic of the Dutch. Among the notable 
specimens is one, almost unique, of the great salamander. A vast and magnificent saloon serves 
as a cafe, a place of refreshment and reunion for the members of the Zoological Society; and 
concerts are given there. Above the saloon is placed a museum of stuffed animals ; the collection 
is not very rich, but the specimens are rare, and prepared with much taste. 

Many writers have spoken of the city of Antwerp from the traveller’s point of view; but we 
shall say nothing here of the Citadel, the Cathedral, the Museum, or the Exchange; we shall pause 
only at the port. Yonder vessels fluttering their wings like immense birds; that sunburnt 
population of seamen speaking different languages; the exotic odour of the timber, spices, and 
other wares which they unload, the incessant beating of ropes and of sails which carry in their 
folds a breath of far-off lands, the stately air of these masts which have seen storm-tossed and 
little-known seas; that beautiful river, the Scheldt, and behind the Scheldt the sea, and behind 
that the Infinite,—in other words, India, China, the New World, Australia,—regions which we 
know, or regions which have but recently been discovered,—such is Antwerp. It is easy to 
understand that the position of this city would be favourable to the progress of natural history. 
The knowledge of living animals is closely connected with the knowledge of the terrestrial 
globe; in the middle ages, a fabulous geography was accompanied by a fabulous animal kingdom. 
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Guided by these considerations, whoever, with his finger on the map of Belgium, sought for the 
spot where its first zoological garden was established, would not fail to pause at this busy 
seaport, which serves as a magazine for the natural wealth of all parts of the world. 

The Zoological Garden of Antwerp is situated near the railway terminus. In the entrance 
there is nothing remarkable; a long avenue, gravel-laid and tree-bordered, leads to a platform, 
from which the gaze extends to leafy clumps, shining water, and certain irregularities of the soil 
which are not without grace. In summer it forms a pretty promenade, of no very correct design, 
but not deficient in liveliness or in picturesque variety. The buildings which claim attention are 
a Museum of Natural History, cold and rigid in construction, a cafd in the Moorish style, and a 

pretty house, like a Swiss ch&let, used as the residence of the director.The ruminant animals 

are allowed to roam about grassy parks, which are bounded by a light lattice-work. In the centre 
of the garden, a house with a southern exposure contains a couple of giraffes, two elephants, and 
some Senegal antelopes. Several cages are appropriated to a tolerably good collection of birds 
of prey. Aviaries, tastefully constructed, are inhabited by the sultana fowl of Senegal, the 
sacred ibis, the red ibis of Brazil, the mandarin duck, the crested pigeon, the Numidian demoi¬ 
selle, and a quantity of other exotic birds. By the side of these extends a sheet of water, in 
which all the European palmipeds swim and dive, and disport and dabble at their pleasure. 
Beneath the shrubs you meet at every step, and without any scientific arrangement, the dens of 
animals more or less raised in the scale of animal life. Here is the palace of the monkeys, and 
there the den of the bears. 

Passing on to Brussels, we note that it is behind-hand in the cultivation of the scientific 
aspects of natural history. Its Zoological Garden is neither of great extent, nor very well 
supplied. What there is of it, however, is well laid out, and diversified by some pleasant build¬ 
ings. Specially worthy of note are the bears’ den and the large basin appropriated to ducks 
and the other aquatic birds. The latter is fed by means of a powerful and ingenious hydraulic 
machine. The various cells and compartments are adorned with painted landscapes, foliage, and 
other devices, with the view of disguising their naturally gloomy aspect; but the collections are 
poor. The quadrupeds are represented chiefly by specimens of the genus canis, and by the birds 
of the Gallinacese. 

The singular origin of the Botanical Garden in this city deserves to be related. One day, in 
1826, a flower-show took place, which attracted a crowd of amateurs. Among the plants put up 
for sale was a very rare shrub, at so high a price that no private individual could afford to bid. 
“ We must buy it,” cried a voice, “ for the Botanical Garden of Brussels.” “ The wit is in the 
right,” said the King’s secretary. “ It is a disgrace to Brussels that it has no Botanical Garden. 
We must establish one to place this shrub in it.” The idea was enthusiastically received by 
the public; and a subscription being opened, considerable sums were quickly forthcoming. As 
a result, the garden was opened in the year of revolution—1830. It skirts, over an extent 
of six hundred yards, a boulevard to which it gives its name. At the extremity are situated 
extensive conservatories, flanked by a couple of pavilions, and having in the centre a circular 
orangery, crowned by a “crystal dome.” 

In Germany nearly everybody is scientific, or fond of scientific studies; and all the sciences 
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flourish, from metaphysics to conchology. Yet, in this fatherland of professors and scientists, 
botanical gardens are less numerous and less flourishing than might be supposed; and zoological 
gardens are very rare—probably because a menagerie is more difficult to form, and more costly to 
support, than a collection of plants. Moreover, Germany has no colonies, and until of late years 
her maritime enterprise was not largely developed. Her scientific men, therefore, have been 
content to systematize and classify the dead, without seeking to collect the living. Berlin, though 
now the capital of a great empire, has neither menagerie nor botanical garden, neither a Regent’s 
Park nor a Kew, on the scale worthy of an imperial city. Its Zoological Garden, such as it is, 
dates only from 1844. It is situated at the end of the Thiergarten, and occupies the site of the 
ancient royal pheasantry. Its nucleus was the menagerie that formerly existed on the Pfauen- 
insel, or “ island of peacocks;” but additions have been made to it. At the entrance is the bust 
of its founder, the naturalist Lichtenstein. 

The Botanical Garden of Berlin lies just outside the town, near the Schceneberg. It con¬ 
tains thirty-one conservatories, which accommodate upwards of twenty thousand species of 
plants. Though well-arranged, it does not approach to the richness, extent, and scientific 
development of Kew. 

At Dresden, the Botanical Garden contains some fifteen thousand species. 

At Vienna,, the Botanical Garden is attached to the University. It was created in 1777, 
by the “Empress-King” Maria-Theresa; enlarged, under the auspices of Francis I., in 1817; 
and completed in 1841 by Professor Endichler. That of Schoenbrunn, founded by Francis I. 
(see pages 98 and 1G8), contains fourteen or fifteen very fine glass-houses. 


Passing on, in the course of our rapid survey, to Italy, we meet there with some capital botani¬ 
cal gardens; notably those of Padua, Naples, Palermo, and Catania. Under the warm sun and 
bright sky of Italy, one can understand that they would surely flourish, Nature coming willingly 
and gladly to the assistance of Art. Still, the botanical gardens of Italy are few in number, 
though good in kind. That of Pisa is now represented by two trees only—a cedar and a gingko ; 
the latter being one of the oldest and finest now in Europe. At Padua, the Botanical Garden 
is of a circular form. The tropical plants are cultivated in open beds near or against the wall, 
and all the protection they receive is, in winter, a series of movable glass frames. At Naples, 
the Botanical Garden, formerly under the superintendence of the botanist Tenore, is now in the 
charge of M. Gasparini, with M. Pasquale as sub-director; and of late years it has been con¬ 
siderably enlarged and improved. We may specially refer to the arboretum, the arrangement 
of the ground in the west section of the garden, and the picturesque planting in open beds, 
during the summer season, of numerous tropical plants, zamias, encephalartos, yuccas, dasylirions, 
and the like, with their rich fantastic foliage; and the skilful cultivation, among artfully con¬ 
structed rockwork, of species belonging to the woods and mountains. 

The Botanical Garden of Palermo was established in 1790. That of Catania, belonging to 
the University, is of much more recent date. It is constantly being enlarged, and exhibits every 
sign of prosperity, and water is so abundant that several tropical aquatic plants are successfully 
cultivated. 

Turning now to the New World, we find that its young and busy republics have not had 
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time as yet to bestow much attention on the study of the natural sciences. What has been 
done, has been done chiefly by individuals, not by the governments. In the great American 
commonwealth the people are too much pre-occupied in money-getting, in extending their 
commercial relations, in pushing their supremacy further and further westward, to devote them¬ 
selves to the comparatively unremunerative pursuits of science. Science flourishes best in 
ancient states, which rest upon the foundation of long-established order, and the citizens of 
which inherit the ample stores of numerous generations. On the other hand, in that portion of 
the Western Continent which owns the domination of the Latin race, scientific progress, like the 
development of art and literature, is rendered impossible by the want of security, the constant 
recurrence of political convulsions, the limited extent of financial resources, and, finally, by the 
indolent sensuality of the population. 

Therefore, the traveller seeks in vain in the South American cities for any scientific 
establishments approaching in excellence or size to those which make the renown of so many 
European cities. The only botanical garden is that at Rio de Janeiro,—a garden admirable in 
situation, in extent, in the beauty of its plantations; but then Nature has done much more for it 
than Man. It lies about four miles from the city, behind the Carcovado, and sheltered between 
that picturesque height and the glowing sea. From the public highway it is separated by a 
luxuriant and colossal hedge of shrubs and lianas, rich in foliage and flower. Its area is 
diversified by gravelled walks, by trellises, and pleasant seats,—all concentrated round an ample 
basin, into which, with all the musical din and shining falls of a cascade, pours a pretty brook, 
after traversing the garden over its bed of rounded pebbles. 

The great feature of this garden is, however, its noble avenue of gigantic palms. It has 
been truly said that no colonnade constructed by human art and industry approaches in dignity 
and splendour of effect this glorious natural colonnade, in which the hand of the artist has had 
nothing more to do than to regulate the planting of the trees in a straight line. The height and 
regularity of the gray-tinted trunks of these giant palms; the ancient lines of insection of the 
leaves still remaining on the bark, and assisting, with its colour, to simulate stone; the rich 
green capital of each elegant columu; the feathery tufts of ample leaves which, blending 
together, form the roof of this natural avenue; finally, the little hillocks of turf raised at the 
foot of each tree to complete the socle. All is harmonious, all in perfect accord, in this master¬ 
piece of Nature. The impressive character of the scene is intensified by the dark shadow of the 
Carcovado mountain rising in the background. 

It is impossible to see the extraordinary effect produced by the beautiful form of the palm, 
with its tall shapely stem and compact mass of foliage, and not to feel that it inspired in no 
small degree the architecture of the East. The airy pillared avenues of Oriental mosques and 
palaces, with their rows of graceful slender columns, are but reproductions in stone of the 
fantastic alleys of the palm-groves. But then, may it not be said that Art everywhere breathes 
the inspiration, and in its highest forms most plainly reveals the influence, of Nature 1 

It is impossible to deny that the love of Nature, free and unshackled, adorned the most 
when unadorned,—so wholly forgotten in the pompous times of Louis XIV., so warmly admired 
in the present age,—did not show any sign of reappearing in France until cultivated by 
Watteau, and especially by Rousseau, towards the latter half of the eighteenth century. It was 
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a natural reaction. Weary of terraces, and quincunxes, and regular basins, the eye sought once 
more “ the dreamy range of distant hills ; ” the ancient elm,— 

“ Qiii regarde a. aes pieds toute la plaiite vivre, 

Comma un sage qui rive attentif k son livre,”— 

which contemplates the living plain lying beneath it, like a philosopher bending studiously over 
his book; and the willow, ribbed and twisted like an athlete, flourishing on the bank of silver 
lake or winding stream,— 

“ Quelque saule noueux tordu comma on athlfete.” 

But it is much more difficult to imitate Nature than to cut and carve it. Among the 
French, as among ourselves, the new taste, or, as we should now-a-days say, the new school, did 
not at first produce anything better than ridiculous mazes, in which Grecian pavilions elbowed 
Chinese pagodas. Nature, with her wonted grand indifference, saw herself invited to assist in 
the glorification of “ the moral,” and of what were then denominated “ the sentiments.” Chinese 
parks were laid out, with alleys in which two people could not walk abreast; parks philoso¬ 
phical, romantic, funereal, virtuous, full of melancholy ostentations, and the affectations of 
pseudo-devotees. M. de Beaurepaire, a gentleman of rank and wealth, set up, in his “ desert,” 
the figures of all the saintly hermits of the Thebald, in wood, plaster, or wickerwork. There 
was not a pleasure-garden without its tomb. If the owner could not celebrate some illustrious 
departed, he borrowed from his own family an obscure but “ lamented deceased.” Men grew 
enthusiastic over a suicide,—even a dog was a fit subject for a monument. Walking became a 
positive toil, if you were at all disposed to conform to the moral exigencies of the scenes. Very 
frequently, the Temple of Friendship was filled with the sounds of discord. There was no time 
to reach the Cave of Slumber, and so one fell asleep in the Temple of Study. The Grove of 
Simplicity was profaned by cards and dice ; and the Valley of Tombs by worldly laughter. This 
was the time when Buffon wrote “ upon the knees of Nature.” 

Morel, and with him a legion of landscape-gardeners, emulous of Kent and Whately, set to 
work to transform the parks of France, or to compose new ones. Illustrious amateurs, such as 
Messieurs de Morfontaine and de Girardin, marched in their footsteps, and Frenchmen opined 
that they had no occasion to envy their English neighbours. 

Dampierre, situated on its lofty hill, with its vast lawns and severe perspectives; Monceaux, 
whose remains are still attractive; Betz, Prulay, Bel-CEil; Crillon, which elongates two parallel 
islands upon its delicious river; Maupertuis, famous for its tomb of Coligny, and its imitations 
of Claude Lorraine; Grosbois, the delight of the First Empire; the “ agreeable Tivoli; ” 
Rainey, the first in date of the French-English parks, and whose only defects are an operatic 
hamlet “ for receptions,” and an outrd Gothic dove-cot; Tracy, with its insular ch&teau; Brune- 
haut, which I can describe in no other way than as eruditico-sentimental ; the Hermitage of the 
Mont d’Or, one of the cenobitic fancies most loudly condemned, yet as charming in its scenery 
as ridiculous by its edifices; M4r£ville, where the tomb of Cook, by Pajou, and its rostral 
columns in honour of the shipwrecked, gaze with astonishment at the gyrations of a pretty 
windmill, near a marble dairy, between the gardens of Armida and Alcinotis; and that rich 
“desert” of Monville, near Saint Germain,— a verdurous curiosity, where everything is 
apparently in ruin, and where a truncated Doric column of enormous proportions (one hundred 
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and thirty-two feet in circumference) conceals a complete chateau, illuminated by the loopholes 
opened in its flutings. Undoubtedly, each one of these Anglo-French parks deserves 
description; but our space is limited, and four or five must suffice us — namely, Mor- 
fontaine, Guiscard, Ermenonville, and Trianon. 

1770, the demesne of Morfontaine was divided 
into the Great and Little Parks; the whole 
was both complex and magnificent. To enjoy 
one of the most beautiful interior points of 
view, the visitor should ascend, towards the left, 
the slope of a grassy hill, and from its summit 
he will survey a green horizon of lawn and 
meadow, besprinkled with sheets of water and 
dense clumps of trees. In the centre of the 
perspective is situated the picturesque pavilion 
Vallibre; and right at the end, in the distance, the Butte aux Gendarmes, a sandy plateau, rises 
upon the sight, and renders fresher by contrast the fresh and vigorous shades. 

Lake Colbert and the Lake Valli&re communicate with the river and the great Lake 
l’Epine; on the border of their fishful waters are situated several hunting and fishing pavilions. 
In the great lake an island covered with beautiful and majestic trees conceals a little sheltered 
creek, poetically named Diana’s Bath. Often on a rock, level with the water, and opposite this 
island, stands a motionless heron, watching for his prey. Nearer the shore of the lake another 
islet rises; rocks and cliffs of sandstone, relieved by dark green clumps of pines. This is the 
island of Molton, from which the prospect ranges afar to the environs of Senlis and Chantilly. 
At some distance off, the Defay Woods crown a broken irregular summit, which is still more 
clearly marked out to the eye by its Tour Dubosq. A little further, and the great rock of 
Delille bears the well-known inscription,— 

“ Sa masse indestructible a fatigue le temps.” 

[Its mass invincible has worn out time.] 

You may also visit a beautiful rustic bridge, which throws its arches over both river and valley; 
a temple surrounded by a truly Poussinesque landscape ; a glacier surmounted by a pavilion; an 
aviary of iron set in a Greek portico; and the black marble tomb, without statue, in front of 
which is planted the largest known northern pine. The park abounds, moreover, in lonely 
glades, overshadowed by thuyas and larches, and decorated by a rustic altar. 

The chateau is unskilfully erected in front of a main road, as if to secure dignity at the 
expense of the neighbouring cottages. Owing to this foolish vanity, it has lost all the agreeable¬ 
ness which might have been obtained from a better chosen position. 

Ermenonville, about eight miles from Senlis and twenty-four from Paris, on a small tribu¬ 
tary of the Nonette, seems, at an early date, to have been the centre of a rich demesne. This, 
in truth, is indicated by its name: the farm, vill, or residence of Ermangon. Whether the race 
of its first owner, some small feudal baron, held it for any considerable time, we cannot say. Nor 
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does it matter. There are no remains of the past to throw any light upon the subject. And of 
a cMteau in which the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estr^es temporarily resided, the memorials are 
equally blank. In 1603, it was bestowed by Henri Quatre on his faithful friend and servant, 
De Vic, Governor of Calais, as a reward for his gallantry on the famous field of Ivry. When 
Rousseau, a few months before his death, consented to take up his abode here, Ermenonville 
belonged to the family of De Girardin or Girardin; and it was the host of Rousseau, the Marquis 
de Girardin, who, with the assistance of the famous Morel, and by skilfully taking advantage of 
the fortunate disposition of the ground, laid out the park in the English fashion, or rather accord¬ 
ing to the principles which he himself has laid down in his treatise, De la Composition des Pay sages. 
His contemporaries were enchanted by the smiling Arcadia, the Wilderness, the Grove, —by the 
contrast between rich wooded meadows and wild rocks planted by Nature in the midst of sandy 
wastes: here, an island of poplar-trees, the largest in a small archipelago; there, clumps of 
brooms, junipers, tall firs, cedars; natural cascades; irregular expanses of water; fabrics felicit¬ 
ously scattered among the verdure, and decorated, according to the fashion of the time, with 
quatrains and eight-line stanzas in honour of Gabrielle or the De Vies; a hermitage, a dancing 
saloon, the charcoal-burner’s cottage, an altar dedicated to Reverie, a pyramid to the glory of 
Theocritus, Virgil, Gesner, and Saint Lambert; finally, the Temple of Philosophy, begun under 
the invocation of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Penn, Voltaire, Descartes, Newton, and bequeathed 
to future sages. M. de Girardin had everywhere discreetly married Art to Nature, without over¬ 
adorning the latter; on the contrary, he had engraved, in a conspicuous place, this sentence of 
Montaigne :—“ It is not right that Art should gain the advantage of our great and powerful 
mother. Nature.” Montaigne, with Jean-Jacques, was the philosopher beloved by M. de 
Girardin, and in the temple we read this dedication:—"To Michel Montaigne, who has said 
everything.” 

“ An excursion in this beautiful scene,” says an author, writing shortly after Rousseau’s 
death, “ is not less agreeable to the ear than to the eye. M de Girardin keeps a company of 
musicians, who play together, sometimes in the woods, sometimes on the shore of the lake, or the 
lake itself; and who assemble together, when night has come, to execute the best music, in an 
apartment near the saloon, where the company converses without being inconvenienced by it. 
Here, more than in any other place, are found frankness and freedom, simplicity of manners and 
of attire : Madame de Girardin and her daughters, clothed in Amazonian habits of some brown 
material, wear a black hat for all their coiffures; and the boys are most simply clad.” 

The park, the most important portions of which have been preserved, stretches down to the 
village—which, however, is not visible—and surrounds the chateau on three sides. The house is 
very plain; it dates, apparently, from the early part of the reign of Louis XV. Built of hewn 
stone, it is flanked by two towers of the Reine-Blanche fashion ; towers rough-cast with plaster, 
and recently added, for the greater glory of the picturesque. 

The valley opposite the northern fajade of the chateau was, says Morel (writing in 1776), a 
few years ago an impracticable morass. Its peaty soil retained the waters of a thousand springs ; 
four or five muddy canals had failed to drain it; white vapours shrouded it morning and evening. 
Symmetrical alleys confined the view on every side: by obstructing the free circulation of the 
air, these plantations contributed to the insalubriousness of the park ; while, by concealing the 
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play of the sloping ground, they interrupted the general vista, and transformed an agreeable 
valley into a cold, unbroken plain. 

Right and left, hill-sides and charming dells were ignored or neglected; and a beautiful 
forest, close to the house, was yet so separated from it that it neither embellished the sight nor 
added to the pleasantness of the promenade. A dull, damp parterre, with deep canals of impure 
and greenish waters, and labyrinths of yoke-elm hedges on either side, formed the insipid decora¬ 
tion of a garden wherein no person dared to remain on account of its unwholesome freshness. 
On the southern side, a dirty, pent-up street, forming the communication between the ch4teau and 
the two parts of the village, skirted the walls of an aquatic kitchen-garden, terminated by a lofty 
stone causeway, which contained a pond, and bounded the view with its two rows of poplars. 
In a word, adds Morel, all was incoherent, characterless, expressionless; the undulations had 
everywhere been most unskilfully neglected. 

A few trees felled, and some judicious clearances, sufficed to open up to the north a delicious 
scene, terminated at a distance of about two leagues by a mountain, crowned with a village, and 
a fine ruin, the Tour de Mont-Epiloy; to the south, the river, which rises on this side, waters 
and traverses a lawn on the very site of the ancient kitchen-garden, bounded by a forest on 
the west, and on the east by the capricious stream, which, winding at the base of the chateau, 
surrounds it with its coils, purifies the ditches, and stretches far away into the immense valley 
of the north. 

The road cuts the park into two : a parterre separates it from the ch4teau, and masks it so 
skilfully that the few passers-by, of whom one can see only the head and shoulder, seem engaged 
to enliven the prospect of the parterre. 

Beyond the road, and in the rear of the ch4teau, the ground, rising gently, offers to the 
sight the grand expanses of greensward encircled by lofty trees, and animated by a cascade in the 
centre of an amphitheatre of verdure. It is easy to mount above the grotto, whence the foam¬ 
ing waters dash themselves over the rocka 

New perspectives are opened up in all directions by villages and church spires, Chailly and 
Ermenonville, shining lakes, and deep green coppices. On the summit, and towards the left of 
the contiguous horizon, the temple, or the artificial ruin of a circular temple, rears its colonnade. 
From the base of this sanctuary, which reminds one of the templa serena of Lucretius, new points 
of view are opened up : to the left, in the centre of a vast slumbering lake, extends the island of 
poplar-trees; you see the antique cenotaph, designed by Robert, in which for some time reposed 
the ashes of Rousseau. (Everybody knows that, on a pretence of removing it to the Pantheon, 
the philosopher’s body was lifted out of its resting-place, and that it has since disappeared.) 
On another islet was reared the sepulchral stone of the artist Meyer, who died at Ermenonville. 
These simple monuments far surpass the effect produced by any pretentious commonplace struc¬ 
tures ; one feels that they have really been made use of, and a certain human sympathy blends 
with the melancholy solitude. At some distance offj within a wood, is still concealed the tomb 
of an unknown. On the right, behind great curtains of verdure, the little residence of the philo¬ 
sopher, a cottage piously maintained in a condition of apparent ruin, occupies the ridge of a sandy 
knoll, in the midst of pines and larches, and overlooking the celebrated Desert, where hares and 
rabbits swarm. At the foot of the cabin, and towards the margin of the lake, rises a pile of 
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rocks, which reminds one pleasantly of the picturesque rocks of Meillerie. Nothing is more alike 
certain scenes in the forest of Fontainebleau than the desert of Ermenonville; sandstone, barren 
heaths, sands, and clumps of juniper-trees: here Nature has accomplished everything, and the 
designer has no other merit than that he understood the value of contrast. 

To reach most easily the wilderness, you must follow up the southern lawn leading to the 
forest, where you will meet with winding alleys, on the right, which conduct to the summit of a 
dry and mossy heath; hence you look out upon the wilderness. A great lake, enclosed in a vast 
basin formed by a circle of broken mountains intersected by deep gorges, covered with heather 
and clumps of all kinds of trees, among which may be noticed some superb juniper-trees of an 
uncommon magnitude and rare species, whose stems and branches rise aloft, and climb and curve 
in every direction, compose this singular picture. Behind one of these mountains which descends 
with a rapid inclination are visible the church and abbey of Chailly, and the country beyond. 
We are induced to descend the slope to the lake which washes its foot. The figure, the planta¬ 
tions, the borders of this piece of water, are strongly contrasted. On one side, the shoulder of 
a lofty mountain, covered with great rocks boldly piled one upon another, projects so far into 
the lake as to break up and diversify its outline. The grand movement of the surrounding 
heights, the gloomy heather with which all the ground is covered, the dim verdurousness of the 
alders which adorn a portion of its shores, the reeds and rushes which thrive everywhere else, by 
mirroring themselves in these waters, communicate to them a brownish colour. All the surround¬ 
ings cast upon the picture a sombre tint, and invest it with a character so opposite to that of the 
two valleys, that you feel as if separated from them by an immense space. Yet the two scenes 
touch one another; in a moment you can pass from this to that; but, owing to their position, 
the eye sees them in their ensemble only from a few points, whence the composition of the land¬ 
scape is never injured. Beyond the lake of the desert, the tortured, convulsed, alternately 
marshy and sandy soil stretches onwards to a range of lofty and savage mountains, scantily 
clothed with light birches, or some undulating green hills, between which the heather-clad rocks 
deeply shadow each intersecting valley. It is pleasant, after enjoying this admirable disorder, 
to which Art has in no wise contributed, to return through the northern alley, so grand also, but 
with a tranquil and familiar grandeur. 

The anterior facade of the cMteau enjoys a vista as open and as extensive as the other is 
comparatively limited by the proximate hills. Here, again, there is a well-defined contrast. The 
river, issuing from the canals, winds until lost to sight in a meadow which recalls, except in 
regularity, and which surpasses in freshness, the famous tapis vert of Versailles. Groups of skil¬ 
fully disposed trees surround the meadow, and break up, on the horizon, the monotonous lines of 
the plains. It is through these that you catch sight of the islands, the mill, the clumps of alders, 
the two prospects of the village, of Chailly and Mont-Epiloy. The right bank of the river is 
lined with gigantic trees, expanding and mirroring their shade in transparent waters; we have 
no space to relate the minute precautions taken daily for the purpose of preserving this trans¬ 
parency. Sluice-gates, raised only at nightfall, are used to retain, and conceal from the eye, all 
impurities which might pollute the river, and obscure its crystal. 

This immense park, this princely creation, is sacredly kept up by the descendants of the 
founder; somewhere or other, there is a great lake which is now dry and cultivated, but the 
canal-ways and sluice-gates are untouched, and the waters could again be brought into it. It is 
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only by an abnegation which finds its strength and reward in sacred associations, that a private 
individual can preserve Ermenonville in its original beauty, in presence of the temptations of a 
partition which would quadruple its value. Let us hope that a noble family spirit, still animat¬ 
ing for generations the descendants of the Marquis de Girardin, will preserve for posterity this 
graceful, noble, imposing type, which will never be surpassed. 

In the classification of Landscape-Gardens, Ermenonville realizes the ideal of the Country. 
Guiscard is, par excellence, a Park,—more methodical, less scrupulous, in not contradicting or 
modifying Nature,—heedless that the visitor sees in it at once a production of Art. 

The old park was regular. “In front of the cMteau,” says Morel, who experienced a 
lively enjoyment in depreciating this little Versailles, “there was an avenue through which no 
one ever went. It owed its existence not to necessity but to Custom, which prescribed as a 
thing essential, even when useless, a long avenue of trees directed towards the centre of the 
chateau. Both on the right and left were planted clumps and groves, in which all the resources 
of geometry had been exhausted.” Straight alleys cut up and intersected the woods in every 
direction. Tall hedges so exactly enveloped the thickets, that, with the exception of these 
alleys, the remainder of the park—that is to say, five-sixths—was absolutely shut up and 
rendered useless for a promenade. Great deep ditches surrounded the cMteau with unwhole¬ 
some miasmas. The waters stagnated in vast basins of a regular form, without any outflow, 
and pent up within stiff and solid embankments. The perspective, excessively poor and meagre, 
and shortened by a declivity which struck rectilinearly upon the cMteau, was terminated by 
a glimpse of the sky at the bottom of one of the woodland avenues. 

These gardens, which, in their symmetry, combinated all the beauties of the symmetrical 
genus, were laid out originally by the Due d’Aumont. But passing into the hands of a new 
master, at an epoch when taste was greatly changed, they were doomed to lose their antique 
character. In five years Morel swept away everything which smelt of the right line or artificial 
contour, rendered to the woods their native freedom, to the by-paths their capricious wanderings, 
to the ground everywhere its natural slope. He confesses that his task was greatly facilitated 
by the full-grown plantations of his predecessors, and by an increase of territory which doubled 
the area at his disposal. 

The park presents, at the first glance, three great and distinct divisions, which, as a whole, 
have a most imposing character: an immense lawn, in front of the chateau; an ample lake, 
which washes its borders; and considerable woods, which terminate it. Formerly placed in the 
lowest hollow, the cMteau, owing to the manner in which the slopes were guided, now seems 
situated midway; it predominates over the park to the west, and enjoys the view of the lawn, 
the woods, and a corner of the great lake, beyond which the plantations, on the opposite bank, 
open up a prospect of a graceful valley. 

The cMteau, which is partly built of bricks, is better conceived than that of Ermenonville, and 
harmonizes tolerably well with the landscape; presenting one of its angles upon the gardens, there 
are few sites from which we cannot discover two of its facades. The grand lawn surrounding it 
descends towards it almost imperceptibly, and recedes from it still more gently, to find its level 
on the shores of the lake. To the west a pretty brook issues from an irregular basin, and follows 
the sinuosities of a little valley which strikes across the lawn to lose itself in the lake. 
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The plantations and shady walks are distributed around the lawn, beginning on either side 
of the chateau. Nearer the latter we find assembled everything most attractive in the vegetable 
kingdom,—the flowering and fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, whose perfumes are wafted towards 
it by the cool fresh breeze of morning. Abrupt projections in the wooded lines, dense masses 
of lime-trees, interrupted, prolonged, blended with light green copses, wind round the lawn on 
the south, and clearly mark their shadows on the delicate sward. Single trees, and groups of 
trees, seem composed by a painter; it is the picture of the poet:— 


“ Do grands hfltrea touffus, droits, forts coniine des toum, 
Snr (’immobile appui de leura colonnes griaes 
Portent le voile 5pais quo balancent les brises 
Entre l’obscur chemin et 1’ardeur des beaux jours. 

“ Au loin, sous les arceaux de la noble futaie, 

Paralt dfiveloppant ses muscles presque liumains, 

L’yeuse au noir feuillage, arbre des pares remains, 

Que l’argent des bouleaux par intervalle egaie, 

“ Un groupe aux beaux coutoui's s’5crie : ' En nous touchant 
Poussin nous a donn5 la noblesse et la force; 

Le pinceau de Ruysdael a poli notre dcorce; 

Claude nous a baignds dans le soleil couchant’” 


Trandated :— 

Tall beeches, dense, erect, and strong as towers, 

Upon the unshaken prop of their gray columns 
Bear the thick veil which summer breezes flutter 
Between the path obscure and daylight’s Area. 

Afar, beneath the noble forest-boughs, 

Appears, developing its stalwart muscles, 

The black-leaved oak, tree of the Roman parks, 
Which here and there the silvery birch relieves. 

A group of noble outline loud exclaims : 

“ Poussin’s skilled touch has given us noble strength ; 
Our rugged bark has Ruysdael’s pencil decked; 

And Claude has bathed us in the sunset-glow.” 


Elsewhere it is an immense quincunx, full of light and air, which disguises a broad highway 
on the right side of the western lawn; then we meet with an ancient avenue of elms, which 
terminated the ancient park; a valley clothed with willows, beyond the lake, and extending 
itself as far as a wooded hill, outside the park enclosure. 

The jets and fountains of the old gardens, drawn at a great expense from distant sources, 
have vanished—or, rather, have returned to their original channels: in the bright meanders of a 
brook they break up the woods which border the southern lawn, and traverse under a rustic 
bridge a Route-Verte with broad sinuosities. At the end of the road lies an old forest, pierced 
by straight avenues, whence one emerges upon an advanced ridge or promontory. On the left of 
the hill the perspective changes,—the mountains approach each other, and enclose the horizon in 
a sombre hemicycle. In the outer environs of the demesne a “ home-farm ” and a rustic “ dairy- 
farm” spread out their furrows and their meadows studded with herd and flock. 

We must note, in passing, a precious advantage which Guiscard possesses. There are few 
of these ornaments which are not a source of revenue. The great lawn makes an excellent 
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meadow; all the coppices are regularly cleared; the waters teem with fish; the vast pasturages 
in the woods are well-adapted for nourishing large numbers of cattle and flocks of sheep ; who, 
by the way, may be called the gardeners of our lawns, for while they shear them they renew 
them. The park can be kept up at a moderate outlay, inasmuch as cut trees, delicate flowers, 
artificial waters, and terraces and enclosure-walls have been excluded from it. 

Morel has marked out at Guiscard a course suitable for races. He himself remarks that 
the ancients, who so warmly appreciated all athletic exercises, added xysti to their villas for 
gymnastic sports, and hippodromes for horse-races. The race-course at Guiscard is entirely 
connected with the gardens. The ground which it traverses is much diversified, but it is 
everywhere level; or, at the most, the slopes are very gentle. It starts from the chateau, 
crosses the southern lawn, passes over the bridge of the Route-Verte (or “Green Walk”), skirts 
the great wood, joins the ancient forest, descends towards the great lake, reascends on the 
opposite side, and finally returns to the chateau through the elm-tree avenue, after completing 
a circuit of four thousand yards. 

Such a number of “ agreeabilities ” collected in one very simple and moderately beautiful 
park, make it an excellent model for those domains which would think themselves deprived of 
all their charms if their extraordinary and artificial effects, such as imposing rocks, astonishing 
waterfalls, and gloomy ravines, were swept away. 

The Gardens of the Little Trianon are a kind of miniature, or specimen on a small scale, of 
Kew or Stowe; and they are strictly furnished with the customary additamenta, —a dairy, a 
rustic cottage, a pavilion of Love, and the like. There are also a couple of lakes, a breakfasting- 
saloon, and a hall of refreshment,—the whole invented by the architect Micque. Everybody 
knows that Marie-Antoinette pleased herself in these shades by erecting the farmstead of 
Boucher. On the eve of the Revolution, this playing at rural life was very fashionable. The 
true ornament of the Trianon is its flora, and the rare trees which flourish there: the bald 
cypress of Louisiana stretches afar its bulging and encroaching roots; the pines of North 
America attain almost to their native proportions; various species of oaks, and especially 
the willow-leaved oak, spring to an elevation of one hundred feet. The grandly regular 
ground-plan of Versailles greatly enhances the value of the free, fresh verdure of this 
sequestered nook. 

In 1850 M. Charpentier, then head-gardener at the Trianon, created, near the Orangery, a 
delightful flower-garden, where the rhododendron and azalea thrive in exceeding beauty. 

We may also cite, as a specimen of the English or Mixed Garden, the Villa Pallavicini 
at Pegli, two leagues and a half from Genoa,—a modern composition of idiotic richness and 
delirious bad taste, where every possible style and impossible fantasy are curiously blended in one 
heterogeneous jumble. Saracenic art is represented by a kiosk, close to an Egyptian obelisk; 
the Middle Ages dream under the arch of a Gothic bridge, which frames a brilliant picture of the 
Mediterranean, the most heathen of seas. Mythology, which is so thoroughly in its place in the 
classic garden, is here placed “cheek by jowl” beside a grotto, of the English genus, built at a 
great cost, of genuine stalactites. Flora, if she issues from her Ionic temple, may seat herself 
upon porcelain cushions brought from Japan; Venus, if she abandons for a moment her little 
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white sanctuaries of Carrara marble, runs the risk of encountering the chapel of some saint. One 
of the least agreeable inventions of the Renaissance has been reproduced under an arbour, 
which we warn the visitor to avoid, or scarcely will he have set his foot within it before a 
shower of rain will descend on every side, and render him an object of compassion. This 
practical joke, at which the President de Brosses or Albertus Magnus would have laughed 
heartily, is neither suitable to modern times nor to modern tastes. 

But though the Villa Pallavicini be far more curious than beautiful, and more grotesque 
than curious, we cannot fail to recognize the charm of its position above the Gulf of Genoa, and 
the purity of its lakes and leaping waters. On a barren hill-side, where formerly nothing grew 
but meagre vineyards and plantations of pines, is now displayed a vast park with magnificent 
masses of leafy shade and sumptuous structures. These may induce us to forget or forgive a 
certain number of capricious oddities and fantastic gewgaws. 

Bois de Boulogne and Bois de Vincennes, to 
which we shall devote a few pages, suffered greatly 
in the siege of Paris (1870-71), and some years 
must elapse before they can recover their ancient 
beauty. It must be understood, therefore, that 
we speak of them as they were. 

To the landscape-artists of the last century 
they would, undoubtedly, have appeared very 
naked and simple. Their ornamental buildings 
are few and poor; and it is almost uncertain 
whether we do right in classing them with the parks of our nobles and wealthy 
seigneurs, in England or France, notwithstanding their superb winding avenues, 
and their lakes peopled with birds of many colours. It is the last effort of the 
English style to disguise the traces of human handiwork under the freedom of groves and 
plantations, under the sweet simplicity of Nature. Art shows itself only in the Cascades of the 
Bois de Boulogne, which are not of sufficient importance for so vast an area, and for whose 
steep declivities we are not in any way prepared by the general flatness of the sandy soil. 
They are carefully constructed ; all their rocks are authentic; but however great be their own 
merit, they are not in their proper place. They would show to more advantage in the broken 
ground of the Buttes-Chaumont 

Be this as it may, the Parisians are bound to be grateful to the able artists and engineers 
who have provided them with places of resort scarcely less beautiful or enjoyable than the Parks 
of London. 

As a place of pleasure-resort, the Bois de Boulogne dates from the reign of Francis I., who 
gave the enclosure some degree of regularity, planted it, and peopled it with deer and roebucks, 
which disappeared about 1793. It was under the care of Francis I. that the magnificent Palace 
of Madrid arose,—all resplendent with its enamelled Faience-ware,—one of the marvels of the 
Renaissance, whose loss Art will never cease to deplore. Madrid, surrounded by Henri Quatre 
with fifteen thousand mulberry-trees,—given as a dowry to Marguerite de Valois, who be- 
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queathed her name to one of the avenues of the wood,—frequented by Louis XIII., disdained 
by Louis XIY., abandoned for La Muette by Louis XV.,—saw itself ecbpsed by the cMteaux 
of Bagatelle, Neuilly, Boulogne, Maurepas, and Saint James. All these seignorial palaces 
were surrounded by great parks, the pride of financiers and princes. It was there that 
Helvetius and De Boufflers assembled, in their celebrated saloons, all the wit and science of 
France,—Tressan, and Narbonne, and Sdgur, Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Turgot, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, then Cabanis, Condorcet, D’Holbach, Helvetius, all the great 
Encyclopedists* and apostles of new ideas. 

“ The rendezvous preferred and patronized by Intellect,” says M. Lobet, “ was also that of 
Fashion, and of all the elegant Pleasures. The first races organized in France took place in 
the Bois de Boulogne, in 1776. Men of rank and wealth ran their horses, at that epoch, not 
with any view to improve the breed of French horses, ‘ an empty and sterile pretext for silly 
dissipations,’ but to relieve and divert the monotonous pleasures of the court. In the Bois de 
Boulogne, moreover, took place the first balloon-ascent of Pilatre du Rosier, whose second 
attempt cost him his life. Fashion, every spring, delivered its ephemeral edicts in the famous 
promenade of Longchamp. And here, too, on the greensward of the brilliant village of Passy, 
so famous then for its thermal waters, came the great nobles, the courtiers, and the financial 
princes of the time, to display the luxury of their household, and to attract by their excessive 
opulence the angry eyes of a mob already trembling with ill-concealed hatred.” 

We see that the destination of the Bois de Boulogne has changed but little. Yet it has 
also been turned to useful purposes. At Porte-Maillot the first potatoes sown in France were 
planted by Parmentier. 

After the terrible tempest which accompanied the birth of the modern world, from 1789 to 
1795, the Parisians found their favourite promenade most grievously devastated. There was no 
longer a Palace of Madrid; a troop of sans culottes had demolished it. No forest; the trees 
had been felled to provide Paris with fuel. No more game; they had been eaten, or frightened 
from their coverts. Desolation and Barrenness, like twin-sisters, took possession of a soil 
naturally sandy and ungrateful; robbers established themselves in the solitudes; and the main 
roads were insecure. Napoleon I., traversing daily this melancholy scene on his way to Saint 
Cloud, dreamed of converting it into a great park for the palace of the King of Rome, which he 
was building on the heights of Chaillot. Then came the invasions of 1814 and 1815, the 
devastations of the allied armies, encamped between Ranelagh and the Porte-Maillot. The 
splendid oaks of Francis I. furnished poles for the soldiers’ tents. The wood was too well 
peopled then. The pavilion of Ermenonville was the headquarters of the Hanoverians; 
Wellington and his staff occupied the chateaux of Saint James and Neuilly ; the Russian camp 
was planted at Madrid. 

The work of regeneration of the wood was long and difficult. Acacias and chestnut-trees, 
—trees of rapid growth and precocious verdure,—sycamores, and pines, and maples, firs, and the 
green oaks of Chili, gradually replaced the time-old trees felled by the axe of the enemy: 
twenty years elapsed before a scanty grass covered the sand, and a little shade refreshed the 

* So called from the share they had in the great French Encyclopedic, published in 1751-1777, under the editorship of D’Alembert and 
Diderot, in which moral and political subjects were discussed with unusual freedom, boldness, and ability. Its influence upon French society 
was very great, and, in some respects, injurious. 
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naked soil. Of the game only rabbits remained; and these indestructible tenants were 
fruitlessly bunted. In the days of Louis Philippe the Parisians resumed the habit of frequenting 
Boulogne and Auteuil. 

In 1848 these plantations were, for a third time, destroyed. The fury of a misled 
populace, driven out of Paris by the true people, who kept good guard over their city, fell 
upon Neuilly, Villiers, Asni&res, Puteaux, Surbnes; and the conflagrations mercilessly kindled 
there, during the night of the 25th to the 26th of February, reflected on the Parisian horizon 
the most ominous gleams. 

Replaced in 1850 on the Civil List, that it might be reintegrated in the national property, 
it was ceded, in June 1852, to the city of Paris, on condition that the latter carefully restored 
and maintained it, and expended upon it in four years two millions of francs. Visitors to Paris, 
during the imperial regime of the Third Napoleon, will remember what miracles the, civic 
administrators had accomplished; and we are glad to say that these are not to be regretted, 
though in our opinion the ground of the greater part of the Bois de Boulogne must long 
prove rebellious, with its flatness and sterility, to the skilful cultivation of its new masters. 

The new Bois underwent, a year or two ago, some territorial modifications, which it is as 
well we should mention. In certain directions it has been much diminished; in others, very 
considerably enlarged. And so to the mansions of Madrid and Saint James we must now add 
those of Sablonville, near Neuilly,—of the Villa de Montmorency, near the railway,—of the 
Retreat, in the neighbourhood of the Porte des Princes,—and the new village of the Alma, 
between the Villa de Montmorency and the Retreat. The fortifications projected by M. Thiers, 
and tested so severely in the recent siege, have notably encroached upon the beautiful quin¬ 
cunxes of Ranelagh and the lawn of Passy. On the other hand, the enclosures of Madrid, of 
Saint James, of Bagatelle, return, or will return, into the domains of the city. Longchamp has 
disappeared, and its site is already replanted. To sum up : the great park of the Parisians, 
though considerably reduced, is of an amply sufficient extent. On the west and east, the Seine 
and the boundary-wall protect it against the invasions of private proprietors. On the north and 
south, it is surrounded by magnificent suburbs of stately mansions. When, at no distant time, 
Paris shall have absorbed the great suburban villages of Auteuil, Neuilly, and Boulogne, the 
Bois, at all events, will enliven and adorn these districts with its luxuriant foliage. 

It does not enter into the plan of this volume to serve as a guide-book or itinerary. We 
shall confine ourselves, therefore, to indicating the most frequented or most agreeable localities 
of the modern Bois de Boulogne. First, then, the magnificent Avenue de l’lmp^ratrice, 5500 
feet long by 550 broad, if we include the lateral breadths of turf, which certainly form a portion 
of its decoration; then the rich slopes and lawns of the Parc aux Daims (or “ Deer Park”); the 
beautiful flower-garden of La Muette, the feeble remains of the dependencies of the royal chateaux 
so dear to Louis XV.; and Bagatelle, with its prospect-tower, in the Renaissance-Gothic style, 
and its English park, a genuine artistic work, conceived by the designer Bellanger, at the same 
time that Carmontelle planted Monceaux. The Circle of Oaks, near the Pool of Auteuil, is one 
of the finest relics of the plantations of Francis I.; the secular trees, having happily escaped the 
hatchets of the Prussians, rise, mutilated by lightning, but spreading still, over the idlers of the 
promenade, a calm and a freshness, reminding them of the noblest forest-depths of Fontainebleau. 
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The crowd mainly haunts the great dusty roads which wind round the great lakes, the 
“ pancake-islands,” and the Butte Mortemart,—an insignificant hillock, crowned by a small 
cedar, whence the eye ranges afar over the hills of Bellevue, Meudon, Issy, Vanves, Saint 
Cloud, Mont Valerien and its famous batteries, and the grayish lines, in the extreme distance, 
of Ecouen and Montmorency. 

We have already referred to the Cascades, which are—decorous, and nothing more. The 
Prd Catelan, and the great Hippodrome, are sacred to the divinities of Choregraphy and Sport 
In the one, you may refresh yourself with all kinds of liquors and liqueurs; in the other, 
lean and lanky horses are covered with gold, while poor people are in want of bread. We 
have often asked ourselves, Of what use were the one hundred thousand francs given away in 
Imperial prizes ? Alas, was it not a grievous waste of the public money? 

But it is more pleasing to make a few remarks on the Jardin d’AccIimatation, whose 
founders endeavour to increase the number of man’s servants and allies. It forms an ellipse, 
situated between the Sablons and Madrid, and whose centre is longitudinally watered by a 
river and its basins, in which disport the most varied and the richest birds; hens, storks, swans, 
and deer in great numbers,—hemiones, whom M. Isidore Geoflroy Saint-Hilaire had accustomed 
to harness,—people, on every side, the most elegant “ pavilions ” and enclosures. The curators 
boast very justly of the Silkworm Nursery, where the tiny manufacturers are continuously 
engaged in their useful labours. As for the Aquarium, though interesting in itself, it cannot be 
compared with the grand works of this kind so popular in England. The conservatories merit 
an attentive visit. Finally, when the trees shall be completely grown, and admission shall be 
gratuitous, the Jardin d’AccIimatation will be almost as much frequented as the ancient Jardin 
des Plantes, though possessing nothing equal to the grand shadowy avenues which connect the 
Museum with the Quai d’Austerlitz. The inauguration of the Zoological Garden dates only 
from 1860. The plan and the buildings have been designed by M. Davioud. The general 
conception and the decoration of the new Bois de Boulogne are due to Messieurs Vard, 
grandson of the able horticulturist Best-Marcellin, Barillet-Deschamps, and Alphan, engineer- 
in-chief of the Parisian promenades. 

More astonishing still, and more successful,—either because Nature is there more manage¬ 
able, or because the eyes are more struck with that which they see rarely,—is the transformation 
of the Bois de Vincennes, undertaken by Messieurs Vicaire and Bassompierre. Since the 
twelfth century, Vincennes has been a favourite hunting-ground of the French kings; the 
Parisians did not begin to frequent it until the eighteenth century; and Louis XV., “ to render 
the promenade more agreeable,” felled and replanted the wood in 1731. But whoever saw 
those meagre thickets, those poor monotonous scenes, could not venture to compare them to the 
delicious sites of Meudon and Bellevue. Well, by a marvellous work of art, in less than 
eighteen months, in the midst of barren plantations where not a drop of water was visible, rivers 
have been taught to flow, and lakes to spread abroad their freshness, and nourish on their 
banks the closest and most enchanting turf. Winding paths have been opened up, and glorious 
trees revealed, which formerly were concealed from the eye in shapeless clumps. What can 
be more charming than the environs of the little lake of Saint Mand6, sparkling in a gentle 
hollow, where formerly stagnant waters and pestiferous emanations congregated ? 
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And if the lake of Saint Mande has replaced a sewer, that of the M initnea occupies the site 
of several convents, which succeeded one another in this locality between 1164 and 1787. The 
site bears no odour of this prolonged monastic occupation ; it is fresh, green, and enlivened by 
two islands it chdlet, on which restaurants have been established. Westward, a rich breadth of 
greensward discloses between the chestnut-groves the whole field of military manoeuvres, the 
pyramid of Louis XV., and the park of artillery. A brook which carries off the superfluous 
waters of the pond of Nogent falls in cascades into the lake, along with the stream of the 
Minimes, which descends from Gravelle, and in a course of abont one thousand yards through 
the wood diversifies its surface with pretty leafy islets. 

The Lake of Gravelle may he said to dominate the whole of the wood: it lies one hundred 
and fifty feet above the Marne, seventy-five above Saint Mand3, and fifty above the Minimes. 
It is a vast reservoir, lined with bitumen and concrete, into which two powerful turbine-wheels 
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conduct and maintain a supply of twenty thousand cubic yards of water, for the benefit of the 
stream and lake of the Minimes. In the neighbourhood—in fact, at a distance of two minutes’ 
walk—the Rond-Point of Gravelle offers a superb panorama of the Marne and its islands, the 
Seine and its vast valley, the confluence of the two rivers, the field of manoeuvres and the green 
crests of the woods, here and there intersected by dim or sparkling downs, according to the hour 
of the day—the whole disposing itself ever, as F^nelon has said, for the pleasure of the eye. 
A fourth lake, the largest of all, recently created, covers fifty acres and comprehends two 
islands; the locality, between Saint Mandtf, Picpus, and Charenton, is now a waste. The 
Bois de Vincennes occupies about two thousand five hundred to three thousand acres, 
according as we comprehend in it, or exclude from it, the ground set apart for military 
manoeuvres. 11 is surrounded by walls of at least sixteen thousand yards in length. 

To this immense woodland park, one of the finest, undoubtedly, and one of the simplest, 
existing in the world, is not promised such brilliant destinies as its companion and pendant, the 
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Bois de Boulogne, has enjoyed. Far removed from the centre of Paris, it will preserve, how¬ 
ever, the greater freshness and the more unexpected beauties. We recommend it to all visitors 
to Paris who may love, and occasionally seek, a half-solitary Nature. But let us repeat, in con¬ 
clusion, that, after Vincennes, the era of grand ornamental parks is definitively at an end; for 
the future, there will be created simply gardens of a moderate extent, masses of flowers at the 
foot of the trees, or else woods of convenient disposition for the comfort and entertainment of 
the public. Forced to abdicate before Nature, let us take care to annihilate ourselves completely. 
Is it possible that gardens like the Panfili, Aldobrandini, or Chantilly, can be removed to the 
gates of Paris, or Chatsworth and Trentham Hall to the suburbs of London? For the Parisians, 
let us rejoice that the ravages of war have been repaired, and that Vincennes and Boulogne 
flourish as of old. For ourselves, let us rejoice that the metropolis has several public parks of 
the highest beauty, and that all our large towns and cities are busily providing themselves with 
the same inestimable accessories. 




CHAPTER IX. 


■lUmblcs to anb Juo. 

Thu Public Gardens of Holland and Belgium, of Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Spain, and of North and South America, 
oiler us many artistic masterpieces and natural wonders well worthy of 
our examination. In our necessarily limited space it is impossible to 

describe them as they should be described, or study them as they should be studied; 

yet we hope to enumerate the most remarkable, and to ]H>int out, if wo can do no more, 

what is most interesting in or about those which have not figured in preceding chapters. 

The Hague, the ancient capital of the Low Countries, possesses but one great 

public park, modern in its creation and style, and situated outside the city walls, like 

the Bois de Boulogne outside of Paris. It is to be remembered, however, that the 

Hague is but a small capital, with a population not exceeding one hundred thousand 

13 
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souls; and to establish sucn a park within its boundaries, would have necessitated the demolition 
of about a third of the city. This park is simply called “the Wood” ( het Bosch). The 
inhabitants of the Hague are very proud of it, and not unjustly. All travellers agree in 
describing it as a masterpiece of its kind. “ It is the finest park to be seen in Europe,” says 
Maxime du Camp, “ and I know nothing comparable to it. Our Bois de Boulogne, noisy and 
parvenue, could not for one moment stand in comparison with it.” 

“ Figure to yourself,” says M. Ferrier, “ a wood of upwards of a league in circuit, planted 
with the finest beeches; a silent forest-haunt, and wild sequestered scenes, at a few paces from 
the hum of a busy capital; sombre green foliage, broad sandy avenues which seem interminable, 
and which are freely traversed by stags and deer; limpid pools of water, rustic bridges, swans 
floating on the wave, warblers and nightingales singing among the branches: the whole pre¬ 
served and maintained with a care which allows Nature to display all her attractions, and every¬ 
where conceals the handiwork of man. Figure to yourself this delicious oasis on the margin of 
the sea, in a land of meadows and water where trees are a rarity, and you will not be surprised 
that the inhabitants of the Hague are proud of their park as of an eighth wonder of the world, 
and that these enchanting scenes have been the cradle of a royal residence.” 

This royal residence, known by the name of the Maison du Bois, is separated from the 
public promenade only by a moat. Its beautiful garden, covering from sixty-two to seventy- 
five acres, was planted, in the last century, by Van den Heck. 

The Rotterdam Park ( Niew-Parck ), also laid out after the English fashion, but on a much 
less extensive scale than that of the Hague, lies, like the latter, outside the city. 

We cannot justly do more than designate as a garden the Plantadje of Amsterdam. It 
is bounded on the north-east by the Entrepfit, and on the south-west by the Minden Canal: it 
consists of two islands forming an irregular square, which are connected by bridges, and longi¬ 
tudinally divided by an avenue of trees, lined with more or less handsome houses. What at 
Amsterdam is called “ the Park,” is an establishment analogous to the Mabille of Paris or the 
Cremorne of London. Concerts are given, and exhibitions organized in it; and the entrance 
is not gratuitous. 

At Brussels “ the Park ” is in the upper town, in the midst of the most fashionable quarters. 
It spreads in front of the National Palace. It was first laid out in 1780 ; and its ground-plan 
is completely symmetrical. This park, surrounded by a railing, forms a parallelogram, the 
larger diameter of which measures eighteen hundred yards, and the smaller about eleven 
hundred and fifty yards. From the central circular space in front of the National Palace strike 
three divergent avenues : that in the middle runs parallel to the line of major diameter ; the tv^» 
others abut on the south-east and south-west angles of the park. The avenues are intersected 
by two others, directed perpendicularly to the principal avenue. 

Clumps of trees, coppices, and a couple of hollows, disposed between these great divisions, 
relieve the park from the ordinary monotony of French gardens. In one of these hollows lies a 
basin which formerly received the waters of a stream now dried up. Peter the Great, during his 
sojourn at Brussels, amused himself one day with drinking, “like a real thirsty carpenter,” a 
bottle of wine which he had cooled in this basin. History, which allows so many important facts 
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to escape her, and embalms so many trivial details, has recorded here this insignificant incident, 
the memory of which is handed down to posterity by an inscription, in the best lapidary style, 
engraved on the parapet of the basin; and, thanks to the Muse, we know the very year, month, 
day, and hour when “ the Icing drank.” 

The garden attached to the royal palace at Brussels is very modest; but to the royal 
mansion at Laeken, situated in the district of that name, is appended an extensive park, with 
beautiful lawns, masses of trees, parterres rich in flowers, an orangery, and conservatories. 
This garden is open to the public. Brussels possesses another,—its Bois, after the example of 
Paris and the Hague. This is the Bois de la Cambre, so called from the name of an ancient 
abbey contiguous to the forest of Soignes, from which it has been detached. It occupies a 
surface of about eight hundred and twenty-five acres; and is decorated with gravel-laid avenues, 
rivers, and artificial waterfalls. 

Germany, which counts so many capitals, of which some have descended, at different epochs, 
to the rank of chief towns of provinces, counts also, as a necessary consequence, a large number 
of royal or princely palaces, surrounded by pleasant parks, in which the inhabitants, are freely 
allowed to “ take their walks abroad; ” to say nothing of numerous gardens, created expressly 
for the civic entertainment. Among the innumerable curiosities of the famous Castle of Heidel¬ 
berg, which has been surnamed the “ Alhambra of Germany,” is the Stiickgarten, or Artillery 
Garden—so named because created by the Elector Frederick V. on the great rampart erected by 
the Elector Louis V. The same prince raised before the entrance of this garden, which was laid 
out in the French style, a beautiful Triumphal Arch in honour of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England. The four columns supporting it represent trunks of oaks partially con¬ 
cealed by ivy, foliage, and fruits,—with birds and other animals apparently disporting among 
the branches, and tufts of leaves forming the capitals. 

Hanover offers to its population, besides broad streets planted on either side with trees, the 
two gardens of Montbrillant and Herrenhausen. Montbrillant is a royal chateau, restored a few 
years since by the architect Tram. Its park lies opposite that of Wangenheim, to the right of 
a long avenue of limes leading to Herrenhausen. The latter chateau was built by George I. for 
his mistress, the celebrated Countess Platen. The garden is laid out in the French style, and 
ornamented withes d'eau. It contains some fine conservatories, and a mausoleum enclosing 
the tombs of King Ernest Augustus and his Queen, Frederika. 

The Gardens of the Chateau of Ansbach have been the theatre of the mysterious and 
tragical denouement of a drama whose every scene is a mystery. In Europe it did not fail to 
create what is called a “great sensation.” Here, in 1833, was committed a murder whose author 
has never been discovered; the victim was an unfortunate youth, named Caspar Hauser—but so 
named because it was necessary to distinguish him in some way—though no one ever knew who 
he was, or whence he came. In the garden, and on the very spot where he perished, a monu¬ 
ment bears the enigmatical expression :— 


Hie occultu8 occnlto occisua est." 
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while his tomb, in the cemetery of Ansbach, is thus engraved :— 

“ Hie j&cet Casp&ruB Hauser, amigma sui temporis: 
ignota nativitas, iguota mors. 1833.” 

At Leipzig, among other promenades which have replaced the ancient fortifications, we may 
cite the Rosenthal, “a beautiful park situated to the north-west of the Frankfurt Gate, and beyond 
the confluence of the Elster and the Pleisse. The trees, especially the oaks, are remarkable for 
their size. Leibnitz, who was born in 1646 at Leipzig, has often meditated under their shadows.” 

Berlin has not a single promenade within its precincts. Its great public garden, the 
Thiergarten, is situated at the western extremity and without the city, on the bank of the Spree. 
Despite the cares which have been lavished upon its improvement, it has but a melancholy 
appearance when not peopled by a noisy and animated crowd. To relieve it of its sombreness, 
a great number of caf4s and music-saloons have been erected. The most agreeable part of it 
is the road leading from the zelte, or pavilions, to the Chateau of Bellevue. The squares of 
Apollo and Flora, the Bridge of Lions, the Basin of the Golden Fishes, and the islands Louise 
and Rousseau, particularly deserve to be visited. It is near the former that the “grateful 
citizens of Berlin” erected, in 1849, a marble statue, by Drake, to Frederick William III. 
In the same island rises a small monument, by Schadow, consecrated to the memory of the good, 
noble, and chivalrous Queen Louise. 

At the other end of Berlin is situated the Park of Friedrichs-Hain, planted by order of 
William IY. : here are interred the remains of the citizens slain in the insurrection of the month 
of March 1848. 

Dresden is not deficient in beautiful promenades. In the very centre of the city we find: 
on the right bank of the Elbe, the Garden of the Japanese Pavilion ; on the left bank, the 
Terrace of Briihl, planted with noble trees, and approached by a flight of one-and-forty steps, 
decorated with statues; and the pretty English Garden, which surrounds, on the west, the 
Zwinger, a vast incomplete palace, of which a portion was destroyed by fire in 1849. But the 
largest public garden in Dresden—and, indeed, in Saxony—is situated at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Faubourg de Pima. This is the Grosser Garten, a noble park which owes its 
origin to a pheasantry created here by the Elector John-George II. 

Munich possesses, besides the Hofgarten, celebrated for its arcades, a magnificent English 
park, the Englischer Garten, upwards of 4400 yards in length, and about 2200 in breadth. 
Until the end of the last century this was nothing better than a swamp or marsh, where 
Count Rumford, in 1790, laid out the first plantations. The work was taken up, and more 
skilfully carried on, by Skel, in the reign of Maximilian-Joseph I. 

The Englischer Garten is watered by several arms of the Isar; at its extremity dimples a 
lake, covered with islets, and enlivened by a fleet of light and brilliant skiffs. If you enter it by 
way of the Hofgarten, you will see on the left the Palace of Prince Charles; on the right, a 
statue of white marble, commonly called the Harmlos, or “ Innocent,” because the inscription 
engraved on its pedestal, and inviting the promenaders to enjoy the charms of Nature, begins 
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with this word. In the same direction we meet with the monument of Count Rumford. Next 
we are attracted by the Monopteros, a rotunda erected on a hill, and decorated with paintings ; 
in the centre rise two columns superimposed, one in white marble, the other in red, dedicated 
in 1837 by King Louis to the creators of the Englischer Garten, Charles-Theodore and 
Maximilian I. The other curiosities of the place are: the Ruhesitz, a semicircular seat, also 
built by King Louis; the Chinese Tower ; Diana’s Bath ; the Gardens of Paradise and Tivoli; 
and two more monuments to personages who had a share in the embellishment of the park, 
—the intendant Yon Skell, and the General Vernak. Speak to me of the Bavarians! They 
are, at all events, a people not ungrateful to their benefactors ! 

Vienna, the capital of the Austrian Empire, wears a somewhat fantastic physiognomy. It 
is the type of a parvenue city which, in its present grandeur, shows ineffaceable signs of its 
humble origin. Its primitive nucleus, the Innere-Stadt, is a small town of narrow and labyrin¬ 
thine streets, surrounded by a girdle of ramparts and a broad belt of glacis. Beyond extend 
some vast suburbs, of which one—called Mariahilf—is prolonged to a considerable distance in 
a south-westerly direction. And at Vienna, as at Paris, it is the suburbs which have grown into 
the actual city. 

The bastions of the Innere-Stadt form terraces planted with trees, whence many agreeable 
prospects are opened up over the glacis and the suburbs. 

The glacis themselves, upwards of five hundred yards in breadth,—furrowed by roads and 
ways which are planted with limes, plane trees, acacias, and chestnuts,—sown with breadths of 
turf, and lined by rows of handsome edifices,—constitute a magnificent promenade. In the 
enclosure, and at the south-west extremity of the Innere-Stadt, is the Volksgarten, or “ People’s 
Garden,” created in 1824 by the Emperor Francis; in the middle of this garden rises a temple 
which is the exact copy of that of Theseus at Athens, and in which we may admire Canova’s 
beautiful group, Theseus harassing the Minotaur. The Palace of the Belvedere, whose Gardens 
are modelled after those of Versailles, is situated in the Landstrasse, to the east of Vienna. But 
it is on the north and north-west those finer gardens lie which are the pride of the Austrian 
capital: the Auegarten and the Prater. 

The Auegarten is a fine but somewhat wearisome garden, planted on an island of the 
Danube. It was opened to the public in 1775 by Joseph II., the imperial philosopher, who 
caused the following inscription to be set upon the gate :—“ A place of pleasure consecrated to 
all men by their appreciater.” It appears that “all men” have shown themselves very indifferent 
to Joseph the Second’s delicate attention, for the Auegarten is very scantily frequented. 

The Viennese prefer to it the Prater; and they are not wrong. We call Madame de Stael 
as witness “ You will find nowhere,” she says, “so near a capital” (we must remember that she 
wrote these lines at the beginning of the present century), “ a promenade from which it is equally 
possible to enjoy the beauties both of a cultivated and a rustic nature. A majestic forest extends 
to the very banks of the Danube. In the distance troops of deer are traversing the meadow: 
they return every morning; they take flight every evening, when the presence of the prome- 
naders disturbs their solitude. The spectacle which, in Paris, takes place but three days a year 
on the Longchamps route, is constantly renewed at Vienna throughout the summer season. It 
must be owned that the coup d’ceil is magnificent of the whole rank, and wealth, and fashion of 
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the city poured forth under the shadow of the magnificent trees, and on the lawns whose verdure 
the Danube freshly maintains. Here every evening the upper ten thousand assemble in their 
carriages ; the general body of the citizens on foot.” 

But' the Prater has lost much of its ancient vogue since railways carry the citizens in 
much less time and at far less cost into the sweet shades of the country. 

Two great imperial residences, Schcenbrunn and Lachsenburg, principally attract those 
loungers who do not prefer the unadorned beauties of Nature to the creations of Art. Of Schcen- 
brunn we have already spoken. The Park of Lachsenburg was laid out in the reign of Maria- 
Theresa, in the picturesque style and with the profusion of ornament which were then “the 
fashion.” It is watered by several capriciously winding streams, and encloses an ample lake, 
sown with a complete archipelago of verdurous and flowery islands. A full catalogue of the 
curiosities to be seen here would weary the reader, and we must content ourselves with indicat¬ 
ing but a few: the sheet of water of the Gilded Fish, and its elegant pavilion; the natural 
cascade; the farmstead; the Franzenburg, a medieval fortress converted into a museum of 
antiquities ; the Temple of Concord ; the Temple of Diana,—and the like. 

Prague, so rich in monuments and historical associations, possesses, as befits a capital fallen 
from its power, but not from its ancient nobility, numerous gardens worthy of attention. Those 
of the Palace of Wallenstein, a more than royal residence which the great captain built on the 
site of a score of houses, purchased and razed to the ground by his orders, are open to the public 
only on Sundays and feast-days; but the Volksgarten, created in 1833 by the Oberst-Burggraf 
Collotok, and the Kaisergarten (attached to the imperial chateau), are always thrown open to 
the inhabitants. The Kaisergarten was planted by Ferdinand I. Here we remark the belvedere, 
or prospect-tower, which that prince erected for his wife Anna, and which afterwards served as 
an observatory for Tycho Brahe and Rodolph II. Beyond the town, gardens of a more truly 
rustic character offer to the visitor a succession of picturesque scenes and delightful recesses. 
Let us give honourable precedence to the Baumgarten, a pretty English park, where, thanks to 
an intelligent if not disinterested foresight, we may pass the day without suffering from hunger 
or thirst. 

Imagination disdains distances. With a single leap, and in a moment, we may transport 
ourselves from Prague to St. Petersburg; but then we must choose our time, and arrive in the 
latter city only in the month of May or June,—in other words, at the epoch of the year when 
Nature for some months has flung aside her white snowy raiment, and attired herself in spark¬ 
ling green. It is then alone that St. Petersburg can comfortably be seen by daylight Earlier 
in the year, everybody is shut up indoors; later, the city is abandoned for the country. 

But in spring the crowd presses into the streets, on the quays and the promenades, delighted 
at another glimpse of the sapphire firmament, at another opportunity of breathing a genial air 
and greeting an unclouded sun. The Summer Garden throws wide its gates. Let us enter. But 
stop—let us first bestow a glance on the celebrated ironwork which separates this garden from 
the quay of the Neva. This railing was erected in the reign of the Czarina, Catherine II.,—she 
who has not inaptly been termed the Semiramis (as she was the Messalina) of the North. It is 
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interrupted at intervals by six-and-thirty columns of polished granite, each a monolith, resting on 
pedestals of the same material, and surmounted by vases with gilded handles. 

Noble cavaliers and elegant Amazons gallop to and fro in the avenue which skirts each side 
of the park, while a motley multitude occupies the two grand lime-tree avenues which traverse 
it longitudinally. 

But this spectacle, animated as it is, cannot be compared to that which was formerly visible 
in the Summer Garden on the day of Pentecost, when, according to a custom now fallen into 
desuetude, the merchants flocked thither in crowds to select their future wives. Outside the 
city, at a distance of two miles from Tsarkoe-Selo, is situated the Chateau of Paulowski, whose 
park and grounds are kept up with the greatest care. Nature has given to Paulowski, says 
Richter, what she has refused to Tsarkoe-Selo; broken, irregular ground, undulating hills, and 
valleys traversed by a river. It was necessary only to scatter here and there a few groups of 
trees,—to trace in one quarter a path, in another to effect a clearing,—and Paulowski became 
one of the most picturesque sites in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, a charming rarity in a level 
country. On a gentle acclivity, in the midst of the park, a music pavilion has been constructed, 
where, every evening during summer, a regimental band plays Russian airs, or selections from 
the musical works of German, French, Italian, and English composers. One sits under the 
perfumed branches of the lilac, one wanders through the avenues, sometimes conversing with 
a lively companion, sometimes lending an attentive ear to the strains of a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
or a Rossini. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of the Russian empire, is still richer than its fortunate rival in 
green and flowery promenades. The visitor may stray into the Falcon’s Wood, a favourite 
rendezvous of the fashionable classes ; the Gardens of Paschkow, chiefly frequented by the lower 
orders; or those of Orlow, Petrowskoy, and Ismailowa. 

But we must hasten to a more benignant sky and a less fugitive summer. Let us take our 
flight, as on the hippogriff of legends of enchantment, to the sunny South. 

It is not so long since Italy, like Germany, was, though on a smaller scale, a country with 
many heads. It counted no fewer than seven or eight capital cities, each of which had its royal 
or grand-ducal palace, with blooming gardens open to the public. To-day there are but two 
capitals—-Rome and Florence; but the palaces and the gardens exist. The royal palace at Turin 
and its gardens were designed by Le N6tre. At Genoa, the promenade of the Acqua-Sola 
was established, towards 1825, on a hill situated beyond the ancient walls, where some beautiful 
terraces have been constructed and planted with trees. Pedestrians ascend to these terraces 
by handsome flights of steps ; horsemen and carriages by gently-winding slopes. 

At Mantua, the Garden of the Palace du T 6 is symmetrical, but insignificant in composition. 
There is nothing worthy of notice but a grotto, and a pavilion, on whose walls Guilio Romano 
has represented, in a series of tableaux, the various phases of human life. 

Of the Gardens of Florence, Rome, and Naples, we have spoken in earlier portions of the 
present volume. 

Palermo possesses a promenade not inferior to that of the Chiaja; namely, the Marina (the 
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ancient Bourbon Corso ); a broad roadway, ornamented with statues, and overshadowed by “trees 
of Judaea,” and the Erythrina corallodendron, stretching along the margin of the bay from the 
Porta Felicia as far as the Flora, or Villa Giulia. The Flora is a charming public garden, 
created in 1777, designed with symmetry, and planted with orange-trees, citron-trees, and Tro¬ 
pical plants. 

Another public garden, the English, lies about five hundred yards from the town, at the 
extremity of the Strada della Liberta. This new garden is now very much in favour, and pedes- 
. trians and “ carriage-folk” have deserted for it the promenades of the Marina and the Flora. 
Ancient quarries have been turned to advantage in giving to the ground a bold and varied out¬ 
line. In certain localities, the flower-beds and clumps of trees, lying at the bottom of rocky 
hollows, give a kind of idea of the Latomias of Syracuse. Not far from the main road rises, on 
a lofty pedestal, a handsome bust of the liberator Garibaldi. This example, and others to which 
we have already alluded, prove that the “Landscape style” has made its way into Italy. As 
yet, however, it is represented only by a few specimens: so that if we were asked to name the 
dominant characteristic, in the nineteenth century, of the Italian Gardens, we should reply that 
it is the same to-day as it was a hundred years ago, the same as it was three hundred years ago 
—the Terrace. 
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«WJRgjki v " Every revolution, however just may be its principle, however 
' salutary its results, necessarily opens in anarchy. This is assuredly 

JgSjfRgfci; * true of great historical cataclysms; and even the inoffensive and blood¬ 
less revolution which has transformed the art of Gardening could not 
i a escape the general fatality. Its instigators perfectly understood that it 
Aiij ^ was not enough for them to proclaim the decay of the Geometrical and 
fvi.il the coming of the Landscape style ; they must also define the new system, 

Jh, •—evolve its theory, and lay down its rules. But this was something more 

'* than the task of a day; and, meanwhile, every person thought himself at 

liberty to follow his own inspirations, by adopting a line of action exactly the 
opposite of that which the ancient horticulturists had followed. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART. 


Regularity of design being recognized as fastidious, tyrannical, and contrary to nature, the 
professors of the new art of Gardening, at first, could think of nothing better than doing 
away with design altogether; for we cannot give that name to the labyrinth of winding paths 
which they began to cut haphazard through shrubberies, lawns, and woods, leading a wit to 
exclaim: “Nothing is easier than to lay out an English park: you make your gardener drunk, 
and follow in his footsteps.” And the necessary art of ornament escaping, at the outset, like 
that of design, from all control, indulged in the wildest vagaries and most indescribable forms. 
There was, so to speak, an interregnum in the history of the art, and an interregnum which 
endured for fully half a century. 

Not that, during this interval, and from the very inauguration of the revolution, good sense 
and good taste had been in want of able and eloquent defenders; not that the rules by which we 
have since been guided had not, to some extent, been enunciated by the first legislators of the 
picturesque. But the voice of these legislators had not risen above the tumult—or, at least, had 
been unable to subdue it; in truth, many had accused them of seeking to re-establish, under 
another form, the old tyranny of the compass and the chain. Moreover, their counsels and 
precepts were deficient in that precision which imposes on the minds of men; they were no 
better than vague and imperfect glimpses of what was felt to be the truth. To make, according 
to a celebrated expression, “ de Vordre avec le desordre” it was necessary that the masters of the 
art should be in possession of a corpus juris hortensis —of a genuine code combining all the laws 
of the new aesthetics of gardens. 

Now, it was no easy thing to legislate upon the embellishment of Nature; to subject to 
rational rules a system the principle of which is liberty,—which seems, at the outset, to spring 
from every person’s inspiration and fancy. No attempt worthy of notice had been made in 
France in this direction when the Revolution broke out: we do not mean that which banished 
from the Garden the level and the hedging-bill, but that which took the level for its emblem, 
and the axe for its instrument; not that which wished only to equalize trees by lopping off their 
branches, but that which sought to equalize men by decapitating royal and patrician heads. A 
great number of magnificent parks, recently created and remodelled, were then confiscated, cut 
up into lots, and sold ; and for years no new ones were laid out or planted. 

At length, under Napoleon, a comparative calm being re-established, other perils menaced 
the Landscape school. Its adepts had reason to fear that a fatal reaction would take place under 
the Republic and under the Empire, when the mania of imitation of the Greeks and Romans, 
passing from the realm of politics into that of the arts and of fashion, suddenly invaded painting, 
sculpture, architecture, cabinet-work, and even women’s toilettes. But there was no cause for 
alarm. By a happy inconsequence, and in spite of the prejudice which France entertained 
against her foe, the so-called “ perfide Albion,” the false Greco-Roman taste, to use the language 
of the time, paused on the threshold of the “ Temple of Flora.” Nay more : the English style, 
as it propagated and popularized itself, grew gradually simpler and purer: it threw off its empty 
accessories, and, on the other hand — thanks to the progress of botany and horticulture— 
enriched itself with elements more in harmony with its principle; it entered, so to speak, into 
more intimate communion with that divine Nature which, formerly, men eulogized without 
comprehending, and without suspecting the infinite treasures it held in reserve for its true 
adorers. 
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In France, two men, before all others, contributed to this second Renaissance of the Ar t, of 
Gardening—namely, Andr4 and Gabriel Thouin. The Thouins may be termed a dynasty of 
gardeners. Jean-Andr4 Thouin, the chief of the race, was born at Stord, near LTle-Adam. 
In 1745 he was appointed head-gardener of the Royal Garden. His son Andr6, born in 1747, was 
entrusted in 1764 with the direction of the School of Botany. He occupied himself specially 
with the acclimatization of exotic plants. Like his predecessor, Jean Robin, he undertook for 
this purpose several voyages, and opened up communications with the botanists of every country. 
He brought to perfection the processes of culture and reproduction, and taught botany and horti¬ 
culture, not only at the Museum of Natural History, but in the normal schools established in 
1795. Andrd Thouin is the author of an “ Essay on Rural Economy,” and of a monograph “oil 
Grafts.” He wrote most of the papers upon “Gardening” in the Encyclopddie Method,ique; 
besides a host of special memoirs, addressed either to the Academy of Sciences or to the other 
scientific societies of which he was a member. 

But the most signal service which he rendered to the art of Gardening was, that he brought 
it back to its primitive and essential object, of which the Landscape artists of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century had almost completely lost sight,—we mean the cultivation of flowers. 
Strange aberration of those fanatics of Nature, who, exerting themselves laboriously to produce 
picturesque effects, were always dreaming of the construction of forests, mountains, grottoes, 
cascades, torrents, rivers, and lakes; of building new temples, devastated chateaux, dismantled 
towers, and ruined cottages; and who, in embellishing their gardens, forgot nothing but to plant 
flowers! It is true that Nature produces flowers singly, and that she never assembles them 
in masses and devices. Her imitators, therefore, would have committed an error in introducing 
into their compositions parterres and flower-bordera Andr£ Thouin, and the gardeners of the 
nineteenth century, came to the conclusion, however, that such an error is preferable to the 
blunders of those who accumulated in romantic landscapes so many inharmonious elements, far 
more antagonistic to Nature than double roses and variegated pinks; that, if it were intended to 
do nothing more than convert a garden into a landscape, the simplest plan would be to enclose a 
certain area of ground, selected for the purpose, with wall or hedges, and to make no other 
change; that the partisans of the picturesque style, under the pretence of reforming their gardens, 
had simply made use of the name to impose it upon works of another class,—a garden without 
flowers being no more a garden than a sheepfold without sheep would be a sheepfold; that, in 
consequence, all questions of design reserved, and every discussion suspended between the 
defenders of the straight and the partisans of the curved line, it was of importance to restore to 
the garden its normal destination, and to make it, specially and expressly, a place for the growth 
of flowers,—excluding, of course, neither trees, nor lawns, nor waters, nor any other accessories 
adapted to augment the agreeability and variety of the effects. 

These principles being admitted, our artists had still to decide between the schools of Kent 
and Le N6tre. At first, they were tempted to decide in favour of the latter, who, as we know, 
accorded, like his predecessors of the Renaissance period, a place of importance to beds of flowers. 
Yet, all things considered, they generally adopted the Landscape style, which allowed both of 
more variety in the composition and more simplicity in the decoration. But these words, “ Land¬ 
scape style,” having lost, to some extent, their primitive signification, it became requisite to fix 
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GABRIEL THOUIN. 


the exact sense anew. In other words, it was necessary to remodel, or to create the theory of 
Gardening; for, as we have said, it did not really exist. Gabriel Thouin, son of Andr£, and 
himself an excellent botanist and skilful gardener, was the first, in France, to approach this 
delicate task. 

“After having laid out a great number of parks, conceived for the first time on pure 
principles, Gabriel Thouin published the results of his labours in 1819, under the title of “Plans 
Raisonnds de Jardins.” This book, two years before, had been preceded by the “Description 
des Nouveaux Jardins de France; ” in which M. de Laborde had grouped the principal parks, 
executed in the style of M6r4ville, at a great addition of expense, if not of talent. 

“ Thouin’s work met with a well-deserved success. He enunciated the best rules for the 
laying out of gardens, for enclosing them in one encircling avenue, co-ordinating all the scenes 
as in the best English parks, giving for the first time a considerable importance to the prospects, 
and adding to his ground-plans designs for rustic ornaments harmoniously adapted to the 
character of the localities they were intended to accompany. He was censured, however, and 
not unjustly, for his abuse of the avenue. Saint-Ouen, one of his best works, which he designed 
for Madame du Cayla, presented this grave defect:—The over-abundant roads cut up the garden 
in every direction, diminished the area of the lawns and thickets, and marred the amplitude of 
the conception. The promenade was entangled and painful; the masses of wood, too scattered 
and not dense enough in themselves, were everywhere visible, without offering any well-defined 
scenes, without those contrasts which are the surprise and charm of beautiful landscapes. At 
this epoch the taste for gardens once more developed. Already men saw before them a number 
of excellent models. Nearly everywhere the French style had disappeared, and all that remained 
of it were the superb relics attached to opulent residences. A little plot at Versailles, named 
‘ the King’s Little Garden,’ was laid out after the new fashion. 

“ The Duchess of AngoulSme embellished Villeneuve-l’Etang (afterwards the private 
property of the Emperor Napoleon III.). Peace had returned to bless the land, and wealthy 
proprietors had once more the leisure to attend to their gardens. Messieurs Doublat at Epinal, 
Temaux at Saint-Ouen, Admiral Tchitchagoff at Sceaux, Berthoux at Chantilly, Soulange-Bodin 
at Fromont, Boursault at Paris, followed the movement, and created parks and pleasure-grounds 
which have since become celebrated. The configuration of these gardens does not show any 
great improvement in design: their principal charms lie in the admirable choice of their sites, 
and their wealth of artistic or vegetable decoration. Thus, the Garden of Fromont, planted from 
1814 to 1830 with persevering care, collected the greater portion of the exotic trees brought 
from North America by Andrd Michaux. That of M. Boursault was rather a luxurious 
horticultural establishment than an assemblage of beauties specially artistic or natural.” 

At the same epoch—that is to say, in the first years of the nineteenth century—Repton 
published his valuable “Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening;” 
and Loudon, besides his “ Treatise on Forming, Improving, and Managing Country Residences,” 
his great “ Encyclopaedia of Gardening.” But in some respects these two eminent writers were 
misled as to the composition of landscapes by the erroneous doctrines (as we think them) of 
Kent and Walpole. It is but just to say, however, that their example has been followed by 
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numerous illustrious artists; notably by the late Sir Joseph Paxton, the celebrated gardener of 
the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, the architect—one might almost say, the inventor—of 
the Crystal Palace, and the creator of several renowned parks in the United Kingdom, as well as 
of two of the finest parks of France,—those of Boulogne and Ferri&re,—for Baron Rothschild. 
It is, however, important to observe that the taste for pure Landscape Gardening is neither so 
general in England, nor so exclusive, as some suppose. In fact, it is applied rather to the Park 
than to the Garden,—which is quite distinct from the former, and almost always laid out 
symmetrically, decorated in the French or Italian style, and reserved for flowers, the cultivation 
of which is with the English a passion, and is probably better understood than by any other 
people in the civilized world. 

So far as French Art is concerned, the works of Gabriel Thouin mark the beginning of a 
transitional period, during which progress is continuous, though slow and noiseless. The times 
of the great artists are past. Each does his best to lay out and adorn his garden or his park. 
Those who can dispose only of a small plot of ground, like Pope’s paternal acres—and such are the 
most numerous class—adopt, as a rule-, a mixed style, in which straight avenues and circular or 
elliptic borders are blended, felicitously or otherwise, with woods, furrowed by winding paths, 
and clumps of shrubbery scattered here and there haphazard. Yet the dominant tendency is for 
the development of curves, the softening of transitions, the search after effects resulting either 
from the harmony or contrast of forms and colours; and nearly everywhere flowers invade and 
gain possession of the soil. They are disposed in beds of quaint device, which pleasantly 
chequer the lawn; they are substituted in the place of box as an edging for the walks; they are 
collected in fragrant masses around and about the house. Thus, step by step, grew up the 
style which now prevails in England and in France. Its rules may be considered as definitely 
established, although, to the best of our knowledge, they have not been collected in any elaborate 
code. Yet, both in English and French, numerous systems, founded upon them, and various 
theoretical applications of them, have been published by professional writers; and the reader 
may be referred for further particulars to Thomson, Robinson, and the Gardening magazines, in 
English ; and M. Andr4, in French. 

Of late years, Horticulture has accomplished marvels. Not content with artificially varying 
and embellishing the indigenous species of a country, it has laid under contribution every 
region of the world; it has made its choice among the finest exotic plants. Those which are 
imported from climates nearly akin to our own are easily naturalized, and thrive with us in the 
free soil and open air, as in their natural habitat. Some there are which require particular 
attention, a shelter during winter, and a soil suitably prepared. We are not speaking now of 
plants which require a constantly-elevated temperature, and never quit the warm atmosphere of 
their crystal palace. As for the means of multiplication, they are, as relates to a great number 
of species, so simple, that one is led to ask why Nature has taken the trouble to bestow upon 
them flowers and fruits and seeds, since frequently nothing more is necessary than to divide 
their leaves or their stems in a hundred portions, to obtain as many individuals, each complete 
in its organisation, and each fully capable of reproducing and repeating itself in the same 


manner. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HORTICULTURISTS. 


Thus, then, the flora of our gardens is now-a-days of prodigious richness. But certain 
genera are more fashionable than others, and are to be found in most gardens laid out on an 
extensive scale. Such are naturally the most remarkable for the elegance of their bearing, the 
dimensions or colouring of their leaves, the lively splendour of their flowers, and, frequently, by 
the capriciousness of their forms; and the care which is taken to assign to each its proper part 
and position, the special purpose for which some are assembled in great masses, while others 
are scattered about the midst of lawns; in a word, the evidence on every hand of system, and, 
as the artists say, “ intention,” in the choice and arrangement of these species, gives to every 
garden a physiognomy which, at the outset, seems very original, but, when one has visited 
several, and has found the second a reproduction of the first, and the third of the second, so far 
as the plants and the accessories are concerned, one grows weary of admiring. 

Horticulturists, we may add, have created for their use a special classification of plants. 

They distinguish, for example, trees and shrubs of ornamental bearing, which are ordinarily 
isolated, so that the spectator may appreciate their elegance of form, but which enter also into 
composition with other and less elegant trees. This first category, moreover, is subdivided into 
evergreens and trees which change their leaves. The Deciduous Trees are very numerous. 
They comprehend all our great indigenous species; others which have been a long time 
naturalized; others recently introduced. Several plants included in it belong at the same time 
to another and not less important class; that of ornamental-foliaged trees and shrubs. The 
foliage is ornamented through its size, its form, or its colouring, and the various tints serve of 
themselves to produce surprisingly beautiful effects of contrast, which agreeably vary the appear¬ 
ance of dense masses. We may cite as examples of Deciduous Trees, which are ornamental 
in foliage and bearing,—the tulip-tree, which attains to an imposing height; the Paubwnia; 
the Catalpa; the Magnolia macrophylla; the Sophora japonica and Sophora pendula ; the 
maple, with variegated ash-like leaves; the variegated and silvery elder ( Sambucus nigra) ; the 
American walnut, with its long pinnate leaves; the elegant indigo-tree, with pinnate leaves and 
beautiful rosy flowers; the silver lime-tree of America, and the silver weeping lime; the 
variegated elm of America, which may either be planted singly or in groups; the birch, with its 
graceful laciniated* leaves; the cypress of Louisiana; the Gingko biloba, better known under the 
name of the “ tree of forty crowns; ” the Tamarix tetrandra and Tamarix Indica; the American 
Jubago, or bean-tree ( Gleditschia triacanthos pendula), with expanded summit, and pinnate and 
very slender leaves; the Virgilia lutea; and, finally, certain trees, the leaves of whicl^ assume in 
autumn a purple tint,—such as the Liquid-amber copal, the Virginian sumach, and some of the 
American oaks. 

Among Evergreen Trees and Shrubs we must place in the foremost rank the Conifers : the 
Sequoia, or Wellingtonia gigantea, which, in California, its native country, attains, thanks to a 
prodigious longevity, the dimensions of a colossal monument; the Pinus strobus excelsa; the 
Thuya gigantea, a native of Northern America, bearing ovoid capsular fruits, collected in 
clusters, at the extremity of its branches; the Thujopsis delabrata; the deodar cedar, from the 
snowy Himalaya; the Abies spicea; Lawson’s cypress, with drooping branches; the Japanese 
pine, a compactly-shaped tree, with large bright green leaves; the pinsapo ( Abies pinsapo) of 

* Laciniate—that is, with deep tapir-pointed incisions. 
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Andalusia,—rather cylindrical than pyramidal, with thick, smooth, bristling leaves; the Abies 
nordmannia and Abies nobilis; the Cupressus macrocarpa; the Irish yew, remarkable for its 
fastigiated form, and its almost black foliage, and reaching a stature, when full-grown, of twenty- 
six feet ; the Thuya biota aurea, of China and the Himalaya; then the Magnolia grandifiora of 
Carolina, the yellow blotched holly, the Caucasian laurel, the laurustinus, the Laurus nobilis, and 
many others. 



TIIK DEODAR CEDAR. 


Certain shrubs there are which grow best in a heathy soil,—as, for example, the Magnolia 
grandifiora, the Andromedas, the numerous Cape of Good Hope Ericas, the Ericaceae in general, 
the rhododendrons, and the kalmias. 

We turn our attention next to the Climbing Plants, which are divided into ligneous and 

herbaceous. The virgin vine, the ivy, the Chinese glycina, the bignonias, the clematises, and 

the jasmines are ligneous; the Boussingaultia, the Cobcea, the Ipomea, the Tumbergia alata, the 

14 
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FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


MaurandiarBarcleyana, and the Volubiles are herbaceous. We have seen in Baron Rothschild’s 
orchards at Ferri&re three most attractive climbing plants, which deserve to be particularized—• 
namely, the Bignonia grandiflora, whose great infundibuliform flowers, of a fine cherry-red, 
hang in terminal groups of about eighty each ; the Japanese honeysuckle, with golden reticulated 
leaves ( Lonicera brachypoda), and the Eccremocarpus scaber, a native of Chili, with pretty 
tubular flowers of an orange-red. 



ABIES riNSAPO. 

But what specially excites attention in modern parks is the numerous family of plants of 
ornamental and coloured foliage,—some of them hardy enough to bear the occasional rigour of 
an English winter; others so sensible to cold, that we are compelled to shelter them during the 
inclement months in hothouses or temperate conservatories. In wandering about a well-kept 
garden in the summer, it is owing to these plants that we feel as if an enchanter had transported 
us into the regions of the Sub-Tropical zone. Elegant Graminese—the Arundo donax and its 
variegated variety; the Arundo Mauritania; the Bambusa nigra, Bambusa falcata, and 
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Bambusa metachi or metaki —wave in the breeze their flexible stems and long ribbon-like leaves. 
The Cyperus papyrus of Egypt inclines lightly, like an Arab maid, its crest of linear leaves, 
upborne by a slender stalk about seven feet high, so that it resembles a miniature palm-tree. 
The Pampas grass { Cfyneriicm argenteum) expands in the centre of the greensward its undulating 
mass, from the centre of which springs aloft a sheaf of long culms terminated by silky white 
panicles. The Pacini, or castor-oil plants, rapidly elevate their stems garnished with indented 



ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA. 


leaves; while the Wigandia caracaseana displays on a neighbouring lawn its large oval and 
dentilated foliage. Other plants attract our eye by their evidently exotic aspect. The 
Eucalyptus globulus of Australia sharply defines against the fresh clear verdure of our trees its 
thin leaves of an almost glaucous blue; the Araucaria excelsa and Araucaria imbricata astonish 
us by their singular aspect and the systematic disposition of their branches. The latter, in Chili, 
attains the height of 160 to 170 feet; in England it seldom exceeds, we think, 24 to 30 feet. 
Its general configuration is pyramidal; from its trunk are thrown off horizontally an infinite 
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number of branches furnished with solitary, sessile, 
oval-lanceolate leaves, with spiny points, and folded 
over one another. 

The Aralias are half-hardy trees, easily pro¬ 
pagated, and much sought after on account of their 
beautiful and elegantly-indented leaves. Those of 
the Aralia sieboldi are seven -lobed, and of a 
splendid emerald green on the upper surface; those 
of the Aralia platani-folia are shaped like the 
palm-leaf. 

The Dracamas belong to the Liliace® order, 
whose species are distributed over the hot countries 
of the two hemispheres. To this family belongs 
the enormous dragon-tree of India, one of the 
giants of the vegetable kingdom. The Dracwna 
indivisa, now common in our gardens, is a native 
of New Zealand, where it grows to a considerable 
height In the Liliace® family, also, must be 


ranked the Phormium tenax of New Zealand, 
whose fibres are used in the fabrication of tissues 
of an extreme solidity : the plant is able to endure 
our Western climate. The Yuccas, generally 
speaking, are hardy. They form a genus whose 
species are spread over different parts of the 
Southern States of North America, and especially 
over Texas and Louisiana. The Balisiero, among 
which the Carina Indica (family Carina) is a 
favourite, as well as the Phceilix japonica, a small 
palm-tree with a short ovoid stem, are only half- 
hardy, and in the winter require the shelter of the 
temperate conservatory. The same precaution 
must be taken with several Ficoids, with their 
beautiful oval leaves of a shining bronzed green, 
which have been recently introduced into Europe, 
and one species of which, the Ficus chauvieri, 
figures as yet only in a few privileged gardens. 
More delicate still are the Strelitzias. The 
Strclitzia Nicolai attains in our hothouses to an 
elevation of sixteen or twenty feet, one-half of 
which is occupied by its beautiful long leaves, 
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with their long leaf-stalk, and glittering surface, but which split very readily into transversal 
shreds. 

Next we come to the formidable tribe of the thorny Nightshades (Solarium), their leaves 
bristling with long, sharp-pointed spines. Several are herbaceous in the open air, but ligneous 
in the conservatory. Such are the hardy Morel of the Brazils, the gigantic Morel of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Morel pyracanthum of Madagascar. The spikes which garnish the 
nerves of the leaves of the latter may very justly be compared to red-hot points of steel. 

The Caladiums have representatives in the tropical countries of the Old and New Worlds, 
and furnish our gardens and conservatories with magnificent specimens of coloured foliage. But 
most of these species will flourish only in the hothouse. Besides the Caladium esculentum, we 
may mention the Caladium argyrites, Caladium bicolor-splendens, Caladium pictum, Caladium 
chantini, and Caladium verschaffeltii; but the Caladium virgineum alone is hardy in our 
English climate. Other coloured-foliaged plants may be allowed to grow in the open air during 
the warmer months of the year. The same is the case with the Aroidaceae, many of which are 
remarkable for the size and beauty of their foliage; of some palm-trees and ferns; and of the 
bananas—one species of which, the Musa ensete, is held in special repute by amateurs. 

We have said nothing of plants for rockwork, or of aquatic plants; nor, finally, of flowers 
so called, the mere enumeration of which would almost require a volume. For particulars 
concerning these we must refer the reader to the works of Loudon, Paxton, Thomson, Robinson, 
and others. But we cannot omit to signalize the splendid varieties of double and triple fuchsias, 
—white, violet, red and white, red and violet,—which our gardeners now produce, and with 
which they sometimes decorate the temperate conservatory, in such wise that these charming 
flowers, suspended to the roof, reveal to us the secret of their highest beauty,—their very heart. 

Having thus spoken of the Flora of our modern gardens, we must not forget their Fauna, 
which is not their smallest ornament. Simultaneously with a taste for botany has been 
developed among nature-students a taste for zoology; with the love of flowers, a sympathy 
with animals. 

The reader, in journeying through the pleasant grounds traversed by this volume, cannot 
fail to have observed that a deer-park, an aviary, and even a menagerie, were formerly the indis¬ 
pensable complement of all the great royal or seignorial gardens. This kind of luxury, after 
having been unjustly neglected during the first half of the present century, seems to have risen 
again into favour during the last few years. It is well known how magnificent a menagerie the 
late Earl of Derby maintained at Knowsley; and the fashion has spread not only over England 
and Ireland, but into France and other Continental countries. 

A pheasantry, an aviary, a menagerie, offer to their owner, as well as to his guests, an ever- 
new attraction. What is the use of a lake unless you enliven it with shore and aquatic birds ? 
And how pleasant a sight it is, in the glade of a well-wooded park, to watch the gambols of a 
fawn or the stately movements of a roebuck; to trace the rapid course of the squirrel from branch 
to branch and tree to tree. These attractive and inoffensive guests are worthy of all our 
interest and all our sympathy; and if the true definition of a garden be “ an abridgment of 
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creation,” how can we exclude from it the animals, which are not less agreeable to see, and 
are always more curious to observe, than plants or flowers 1 

When, in the last century, simultaneously with a taste for picturesque gardens, arose a 
delight in all rustic occupations, and it became fashionable, among the titled and wealthy, to feed 
sheep, and milk cows, and churn butter,—or, at least, to look on while these operations were per¬ 
formed by others,—the farm, and the sheep-pen, and the dairy, formerly kept out of sight of the 
mansion, were brought forward into the park. It was pleasant to Bee the cattle wandering by 
day in the flowery pastures, and in the evening peacefully returning to their respective asylums. 
No music seemed comparable to the sound of the horn which summoned them homeward, to the 
bark of the shepherd’s dog, to the lowing cows as they wound slowly over the lea, to the bleating 
sheep, and the silvery tinkle of their bells I 

We must, for our own part, confess that we take a delight in this concert of rural sounds; 
and when into the composition of our gardens we introduce the “ tranquil valley,” and the 
“ smiling hillside,” and the “ grassy meadow,” nothing can be in truer conformity to Nature than 
to complete the picture by assembling a careful selection of “types of animal life.” And this 
fashion is not only justifiable from an artistic point of view, but is productive of admirable results, 
by encouraging in our great landowners a love of agriculture and of zootechnical studies, and by 
promoting amongst them a healthy emulation. George III. displayed these “ bucolic tastes,” and 
was an undoubtedly liberal patron of husbandry and its kindred “ arts.” Louis XYI. entered 
with equal zest into the movement, and in the bergerie which he established at Rambouillet was 
brought up one of the first flocks of merino sheep introduced into France. And, in recent years, 
an excellent example was set to English gentlemen by the late Prince Consort’s devotion to his 
model farm. 

And, now-a-days, specimens of the finest breeds of domestic ruminants—Hungarian oxen, 
yaks, buffaloes, Angora and Thibet goats, merino rams, Texel sheep—are the ornaments of 
numerous great parks in England and Germany. Special attention, moreover, has been paid, in 
all countries, to people the poultry-yard and the hutch with species remarkable for their large 
size, their beauty, or their useful qualities. From the improved and remodelled poultry-yard to 
the pheasantry, and from the pheasantry to the aviary, the transition is scarcely perceptible; and 
these three sections of the menagerie are often found united in a single enclosure. Their popu¬ 
lation is recruited principally among the Gallinacese; of which some—as the hens, the turkeys, 
and the pigeons—are only a living provision of choice and savoury food, while others escape the 
fatal decree, and are treated with the utmost attention, on account of their external advantages. 
In this latter category we place the peacocks, the gold and silver pheasants, and the guinea-fowl, 
whose domestication we trace back to a very distant date; then divers species recently intro¬ 
duced, and remarkable for the luxury of their plumage or their head-gear,—gouras, hoccos, 
penelopes, and sultana hens. The aviary comprises an infinite variety of species, nearly all 
exotic, of brilliant plumage, whose number and value are limited only by the taste of the owner, 
and by the extent of the resources which he has at his disposal. 

The stilt-birds and the waders enjoy, in general, an unrestricted liberty; those only whose 
desertion is to be feared are retained in a kind of semi-captivity, skilfully disguised. The ash- 
coloured and crested cranes, the gray and white herons, and the storks meet, in some great parks, 
with a liberal hospitality. Sometimes the flamingo is added to them, with enormous neck and 
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legs, and shapeless bill, but with a plumage rosy white adorning the body, and wings of fiery red. 
There is another stilt-bird, of modest stature and plumage, whose intelligence and affectionate 
sentiments recommend hind to the particular sympathy of all who love animals,—we mean the 
agami. He is also called the “trumpet-bird,” on account of his sonorous voice; he might much 
more justly be designated the “ dog-bird,” for he holds among 
birds the place which the dog holds among animals—of being 
man’s faithful and devoted servant. He attaches himself to 
his master, seeks his caresses, obeys his voice and the slightest 
indication of his wish; he endeavours to render himself useful 
and agreeable—and is, in fact, of considerable usefulness, for 
he guards the flocks and the troop of poultry as well as the 
best shepherd’s dog. This bird is still rare in Europe, but 
deserves to take a place among domestic animals; he was bom 
for civilization. 

Geese and common ducks are relegated to the poultry-yard, 
but palmipeds of a distinguished, not to say an aristocratic 
character,—such as, the snow-white European swan; the 
Australian swan, with his plumage of ebony; the black-headed 
swan of Paraguay; the brown swan of Canada; the large goose 
of Magellan’s Strait; the geese of Guinea and Egypt; the 
cereops goose of Australia; the mandarin duck ; the Carolina 
duck; the Bahama duck,—swim freely on the lakes and orna¬ 
mental pieces of water. There they feel themselves at home, 
proud of the protection of their master, and the kindly greeting 
of strangers, whom they entertain with their pastimes, and 
whose donations they come eagerly in quest of. 

The Mammalia entertained in our parks belong, with few 
exceptions, to the order Ruminantia—such as stags, deer, 
roebucks, chamois—too often condemned to perish under the 
teeth of the sleuth-hound, the knife or rifle of the hunter; 
but which, when brought up in a trellised enclosure, readily 
grow familiar with man. The stag, however, must be regarded 
with some suspicion, for he is dangerous to approach in his 
periodical paroxysms of ill-humour. With these denizens of 
our forests, wealthy amateurs associate the reindeer of the 
Polar regions, the eland of the great Asiatic steppes, the 
gazelle of the desert, and the antelope of Southern Africa. 

Other animals have been introduced into Europe within 
the last few years; but hitherto they have only figured excep¬ 
tionally in private properties. Such are the zebra, the daw, the quagga, and the hemione, 
congeners of the horse, which they equal or surpass in beauty; the Australian kangaroo, 
whose manners are as mild as his shape is strange; the tapir, a pachyderm considerably 
smaller than the elephant, but quite as capable of attachment; the agouti, and the paca of South 
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A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE. 


America. The collection and the maintenance of such a menagerie presuppose, it is true, the 
possession of a large fortune ; but how many magnificent incomes are devoted to the gratification 
of passions far less innocent and far less elevated! The pursuit of Natural History has in it 
something elevating as well as attractive, and the owner of a menagerie has special facilities 
for the study. He has at his own door, as it were, the forms of animal life which eager seekers 
after knowledge have perilled their lives to obtain and examine. A menagerie is something 
more than a source of pleasure; it is a wide and varied field of knowledge. 
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€onscrbatoric0 .mb their .plants. 


^ I,E ' nven t*° n of hothouses, or conservatories, is, if wo 
iV - ^^may so speak, the last refinement of the horticultural 

art. Without the assistance of these enclosed and 
, ■'■ covered gardens, with their transparent roofs and walls, 

• ’’ we should have been reduced to the necessity of culti- 

nwm mm vating, in every climate, only those plants peculiar to 

i"4iwMB pj B p L:jHBB^ i that climate, or to climates not diSoring greatly from it. 
■p& 6 : uifS^'V ! The beautiful plants of the Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
r jm ' Zones, and those of Austral lands, where the order of 

"bL ; ' fljjf-®. 1 the seasons is inverted, so far as our hemisphere is 

<L i|| concerned, would ho known in Europe only by the 
‘^>v jffl AsSHC'> J ; description and paintings of travellers, or by the 

, ij tfjjyM mummified and mutilated specimens which garnish 

J' * f the herbaria, or korlus sucos, of botanists. And the 

conservatories themselves would be impossible without 
glass, that marvellous substance which has been one of the most powerful and indis- 

• Wo have condensed this chapter from M. Margin's very interesting work, “ Les Jardiua” (Maine ct Fils, Tours, 15 s07Jl 
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INTRODUCTION OF CONSERVATORIES. 


pensable auxiliaries of civilization. The wealthy citizens of Rome, in the last days of the 
Republic, and under the Ca?sars, constructed in their gardens pavilions, or places of shelter, 
partly formed of thin layers of a transparent stone, into which they withdrew, when the nights 
were cold and the days were dull in winter, the delicate plants of Asia and Egypt, which they 
cultivated in vases ranged upon movable stages. But even after they had substituted, for this 
specular stone, glass—glass, then costly and rare—these sheltering-places more nearly resembled 
the frames and hand-glasses in use in our kite-hen gardens, than the great crystal structures 
which now-a-days decorate our botanical gardens and public and private parks. 

The first conservatories worthy of the name date from the sixteenth, or, at the earliest, from 
the fifteenth century. They' were orangeries, or temjterate conservatories, in which were preserved 
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during winter such delicate shrubs as the orange-trees, the laurels, the myrtles, and the pome¬ 
granates; or conservatories d primeurx —forcing-houses—for the artificial ripening of vegetables 
and fruits. But when the explorations of the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Genoese, and the 
Dutch had given to European horticulturists an idea of the vegetable marvels which the newly- 
discovered countries produced, their mouths (to use a familiar expression) mitered; and they 
constructed asylums for these precious plants, where they endeavoured to reproduce as skilfully 
as possible the most essential conditions of their natal climate. However, the hothouse cultivation 
of plants developed itself very slowly in Europe; and in France, especially, it made but little 
progress. There were very few conservatories towards the end of the seventeenth century. Louis 
XIV. did not establish one at Versailles or at Marly. In 1703, Sebastian Vaillant erected the 
two first hothouses which the Royal Gardens coidd boast of. It was an event among the botanists 
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of Paris—the arrival of the first coffee-plant imported, about this epoch, by General Reason; 
and so little experience had they in the cultivation of exotic plants, that the young shrub, placed 
in one of Vaillant’s hothouses, speedily perished. Fortunately, it was replaced by another, 
which the burgomaster of Amsterdam offered to Louis XIV., and of which some cuttings 
were obtained. Antoine de J ussieu gave one of these to the Chevalier D^clieux, a naval officer, 
who undertook to transport it to Martinique; and succeeded in doing so only by depriving him¬ 
self of his ration of water to bestow it on the young plant entrusted to his care. One of the 
two conservatories of Vaillant where the Amsterdam coffee-plant flourished was named after it. 
The other was called the Se>~re du Cierge, or “ Conservatory of the Taper,” because it contained 
a specimen of that species of grass-plant (Cereus Peruvianus), which had been given, in 1700, to 
Fagon, the superintendent of the garden, by Professor Houlton of Leyden. This so-called 
candle-plant, when Fagon received it, was not more than four inches high. When placed in 
the conservatory, it reached very nearly to the glass roof; and in 1717 had attained an altitude 
of upwards of twenty feet. An attempt was vainly made to check its growth by cutting off 
its head, and cicatrizing the wound; next, its guardians resolved on elevating its prison in 
proportion to its growth; so that eventually it was enclosed in a kind of glass belfry or clock- 
tower, forty feet high, which might still be seen at the Museum some forty years ago. 

From the beginning of the present century, a mania for conservatories has spread con¬ 
tagiously among all the richer classes of the cold or temperate countries of Europe—principally 
in England and Germany. In Russia, not only the Botanical Gardens, the Royal Gardens, and 
the larger private gardens are furnished with them, but even in the towns, as in the towns and 
villages of Great Britain, they are attached to all the more pretentious houses—their bowers of 
foliage and blossom frequently communicating with the drawing or sitting room. At Paris the 
first example of this elegant luxury—already very fashionable in Vienna—was constructed by 
Boursault. Their profusion at Vienna had greatly excited the admiration of Bory de Saint- 
Vincent, when he entered that city in 1805 with Napoleon’s army. 

“It was a novel and enchanting circumstance,” he says, “so far as I was concerned, to find 
the apartments of most ladies adorned with conservatories, and perfumed in winter with the 
pleasantest flowers. I recall, among others, with a kind of intoxicated delight, the boudoir of 

the Countess of C-•, whose couch was surrounded by jasmines climbing up daturas set in the 

open mould; and all this on the first story. You repaired from it to the sleeping-chamber, 
through actual clusters of African heaths, hortensias, camellias—then very little known—and 
other precious shrubs, planted in well-kept borders; which, moreover, were ornamented with 
violets, crocuses of every colour, hyacinths, and other flowers, growing in the green turf. On 
the opposite side was the bath-room, likewise placed in a conservatory, where papyrus and iris 
grew around the marble basin and the water-conduits. The double corridors were not less plenti¬ 
fully garnished with beautiful flowering-plants; you might readily, in this enchanted recess, 
leave open the doors and windows as if an eternal spring had prevailed—the hot-water pipes 
which promoted and preserved the freshness of the vegetation securing in every apartment an 
equality of temperature. Yet all these marvels were kept up at no very great expense.” 

We can bestow but a passing glance at some of the most remarkable conservatories now 
existing in Europe. In the first rank we must place, in England, those of the Botanical 
Gardens at Kew ; those which the late Mr. Veitch, an eminent horticulturist, established at 
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Chelsea, for the reproduction of exotic plants; those of Chatsworth, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, including the famous Aquarium, constructed expressly, in 1849, for the celebrated 
Victoria regia, brought from South America by Mr. Bridges; those of Trentham Hall, the seat 
of the Duke of Sutherland; Enville Hall, the Earl of Stafford’s; and Shrubland, Sir W. F. 
Middleton’s. In Germany, the finest conservatories are those of the Botanic Garden at Berlin ; 
those of the Imperial residence at Schcenbrunn, and those of the royal chateau of Berggarten, 
near Hanover. At Berggarten, especially, there is a palm-house, where numerous specimens of 
that beautiful family attain a wonderful development. At Flottbeck, near Hamburg, the 
senators Schiller and Jenisch, and Mr. Booth, a horticulturist of English origin, possess immense 
conservatories, maintained in splendid order. M. Schiller has formed a valuable collection of 
orchids; and M. Jenisch has been the first to make the vanilla fructify in Germany. M. 
Oppenheim’s conservatories, near Cologne, also enjoy a great reputation. 

The cultivation of Tropical plants is very extensively pursued in Belgium, not only in 
botanical gardens and in the pleasure-grounds of private individuals, but also in some establish¬ 
ments which may fitly be regarded as positive manufactories of ornamental plants. The 
conservatories of the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Brussels, directed by M. Linden, and 
those of Messieurs Van Gheert, M. Van Houte, and M. Verschaffelt, may be noticed on account 
of their large dimensions, the excellence of their arrangements, and the infinite variety of plants 
which they shelter. M. Lennock established at Bierbais, about twenty-five miles from Brussels, 
a series of magnificent hothouses, extending upwards of five hundred and fifty yards in length, 
and of which an admirable description will be found in the “ Figures de l’Almanach du Bon 
Jardinier” of M. Decaisne. Unfortunately, these conservatories have ceased to exist, though 
we are ignorant of the circumstances which led to their destruction. Two other important 
properties—Enghien, belonging to the Prince de Ligne, and Trois-Fontaines, to M. Van Volsem 
—are also embellished with conservatories of almost colossal dimensions. At Enghien, latanias 
and palm-trees, thirty to thirty-five feet in height, grow in the ground under edifices constructed 
of sheets of glass, a foot square in surface, and two-thirds of an inch in thickness. 

In France there exists nothing comparable to these magnificent crystal palaces. The 
French boast, however, and not unjustly, of those of Madame Furtado, at Rocquencourt; and 
those which the late M. Pescatore erected on his beautiful estate of Celle-SainLCloud, which he 
peopled at a great expense with the rarest plants, and which his widow considers it a pious duty 
to maintain in all their original magnificence, as if their master might one day return to visit 
them. M. Guibert and the Count of Nadaillac are also in possession, at Passy, of very remark¬ 
able conservatories. M. Guibert’s collection of orchids is placed by connoisseurs in the same 
rank as the most renowned of England and Germany. Nor must we forget the vast industrial 
hothouses of M. Chan tin, the rival of Veitch, Verschaffelt, and Booth, and those of Messrs. 
Luddemann, Thibaut, - and KeteleSr, who also devote themselves, with great success, to the 
culture, on a large scale, of Tropical plants. 

The conservatories of Baron de Rothschild, at Ferricres, encircling a beautiful array of flower¬ 
beds and lawns, are ornamented, internally, with very great taste, cultivated with much care and 
intelligence, and supplied with the most costly plants; but they are not on a gigantic scale. The 
largest—the Winter Garden—is a simple curved conservatory, with no architectural effects, and of 
modest dimensions, compared with the importance of the estate and the fortune of the proprietor. 
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As for conservatories attached to public establishments, we know none but those of the city 
of Paris, at the gate of the Bois de Boulogne, and those of the Museum of Natural History, 
which deserve to be cited. 

The former, twenty in number at least, are arranged without order in a locality which we 
can hardly venture to call a garden, notwithstanding the quantity of beautiful plants cultivated 
in it, because no design has been attempted in laying it out. Yet this might easily have been 
effected, since the garden is a nursery, a kind of horticultural atelier, and not a promenade. The 
conservatories are ateliers, magazines, studios, and wholly free from any artistic pretension. 
But when we say that here are bred up, and cherished, and taken care of, all the exotic plants 
destined for the ornamentation of the public gardens of Paris, the reader can easily judge of 
their richness, and of their great interest and attraction, not only for scientific botanists, but for 
the enthusiastic amateur, or the curious visitor. 

The conservatories of the Museum are, undoubtedly, the most beautiful in France, and 
unite, in the highest degree, elegance of construction, perfect understanding of internal arrange¬ 
ment and cultivation, and quantity and quality of subjects. Their collection is the rSsumS, the 
quintessence of the vegetable kingdom of all the hot countries of the two hemispheres. The 
floras of Mediterranean Africa, of Equatorial and Southern Africa, of Madagascar, Hindustan, 
Japan, and China, the Sunda Islands, Oceania and Australia, Central America, the Antilles, and 
South America, are there represented by innumerable specimens, some very rare, many of 
indescribable beauty. 

The conservatories at Kew, near Richmond, are twenty-one in number: A house for 
Aroidacese; another for Ficoidacese; a Palm House; the Victoria House; a Pinetum; 
Museum, No. 1; a Tropical Aquarium; the Succulent House; the Tropical Fernhouses (three); 
the Begonia House; the Heath Houses (two); Museum, No. 2; the double Orchidaceous 
House; the smaller Orchidaceous House; the Scitaminaceous House; the Temperate Fernery; 
and the Orangery. 

Then there is the New Temperate House, or Winter Garden, designed by Mr. Decimus 
Burton; consisting, at present, of a central portion, 212 feet long by 137 feet broad, with two 
octagons at the end, each 50 feet in diameter; but north and south wings are to be added to 
complete the design, each 112 feet by 62 feet—making, with the connecting-passages, the entire 
length of the building 582 feet. Here are placed the acacias, eucalypti, banksias, and other 
Australian trees and shrubs; the Norfolk Island pine; trees and tree-ferns from Tasmania and 
New Zealand ; lemons and laurels from the Canary Islands and Madeira; glorious rhododendrons 
from the Himalaya; and urticacese from Hindustan. 

The Palm House, also designed by Decimus Burton, was completed in 1848. It measures 
362 feet in length. The centre is 138 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 66 feet high to the summit 
of the lantern; the wings are 50 feet wide, and 30 feet high. The smoke from the stoves is 
conveyed by subterranean flues into a shaft, or ornamental tower, 96 feet high, situated at a 
considerable distance from the house. The length of hot-water pipes supplying the house with 
a suitable degree of warmth for palms, musacae, strelitzias, uraniacese, bamboos, mango-trees, and 
the like, is 24,000 feet. 

Either of these grand crystal palaces would suffice in itself to render Kew one of the 
marvels of the scientific world. 
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The construction, arrangement, heating, and regulation of hothouses constitute a very 
complicated art, and demand a peculiar aptitude, as well as a very extensive knowledge. We 
have no intention of expounding its principles and rules in our very limited space. The reader 
will find them set forth in the works of Lindley, David Thomson, Robinson, and others, as 
well as in an admirable little French manual by M. Decaisne (of the Acadimie des Sciences), 
entitled “ Figures de l’Almanach du Bon Jardinier.” We must rest contented with a rapid 
review of the chief types of conservatories, and with casting a glance at some of the more 
remarkable plants they contain. 


Conservatories, therefore, we shall distinguish into Cold, Temperate, and Hot. 

To meet with real, positive Cold (or Green) Houses, we must go to Russia. There only 
shall we see the thermometer, in winter, sinking to several degrees below zero under a roof of 
glass. Yet this is a mild temperature compared with that which prevails without (—30° and 
more), and against which it is necessary to protect certain trees of Temperate Europe, cultivated 
as tenderly in Russia as orange-trees are in England. 

In France, Germany, and England, a temperature of 63° to 75° C. must be preserved, in 
winter, in our Cold Conservatories or Greenhouses. Among plants which do not require a 
higher temperature, there are many with which everybody is familiar: heaths, azaleas, camellias, 
fuchsias, rhododendrons, geraniums, laurustini, orange-trees, myrtles, pomegranatea Others are 
less common, and we import them from distant countries. As, for example: the Epacris grandi- 
fiora, with curved flowers, of a beautiful red, and the Epacris impressa, the rose-tinted corolla 



of which is marked at its base with five little 
clefts; two beautiful asparaginacese from Chili, 
which are named Lapageria rosea and Lapageria 
alba ; an anthacaceous plant from Bengal, the 
Justitia adhatoda; two liliaceous curiosities from 
Japan, the I/ilium lanceifolium and the IAlium 
auratum, whose sepals attain to a length of 
eight inches; the maize, of which a very graceful 
variety, the plumed maize ( Mais panachi) is now 
held in very high esteem; some species of palm- 
trees —Livistona Australis, Phoenix dactylifera (or 
African date-palm), and the Chamcerops humilis, 
C. Tomentosa, and C. excelsa — the latter popularly 
known under the name of the Chinese hemp-palm; 
finally, different Australian plants, and specimens 
from New Zealand and the elevated plateaux of 
Tropical countries. 

In Temperate Conservatories, the thermometer 
should mark, in winter, between 75° and 90° C. 
This temperature will be found appropriate for a 
very great number of plants of the two hemi¬ 


spheres, belonging to the most widely separated 
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families: irids,amaryllids, liliadacese, 
cycads, tree-ferns, palms. Let us 
pause to look at a few notabilities. 
The ixias and the spurge-worts 
belong to the Irids; the Mexican 
agave (Agave Americana, family 
Amaryllidaceee) , vulgarly and im¬ 
properly called the American Aloe, 
is simply the Pita plant, the fibres 
of which are employed in the manu¬ 
facture of stuffs and cordage of 
tenacity. It is remarkable for the 
extreme rapidity with which it 
elongates its floral pedicle. Its 
stiff, thick leaves, bordered with 
thorns, create impenetrable hedges. 

The Bonapartea gracilis, of 
Mexico, has long linear and in¬ 
dented leaves; it is also an amaryllid, but much more 
elegant than its robust cougener and compatriot, the agave. 
The family of Cycads is akin to that of the Conifers. These 
are the trees or shrubs of Southern Asia and Africa, and of 
Australia; with a thick simple trunk, terminated by a crown 
of pennipartite leaves. The Enceplialartos or Zamia Alten- 
stenii, the Zamia hornda (from the Cape of Good Hope), 
and the Cycas revoluta (from Japan), belong to this family, 
other members of which are successfully cultivated only in a 
hothouse. Among the palms which thrive well in a Tem¬ 
perate House, we shall cite only the Jubaa spectabilis, a 
bulky palm-tree from Chili, with an edible nut; and among 
the tree-ferns, the Balantium antarcticum of Australia; the 
Neoltapteris Austmlusiaca, the Cibotium Barometz, the Todea 
Africana, of South .Africa. l)o not let us forget the 
St ere ul ia Mexicana (Sbrculiaceae), a tree with a slender stem 
and an elegant appearance, the young leaves of which, of a 
beautiful tender green, expand and fall back from the summit 
of the branches in graceful ombels; the Aralia leptophylla 
of New Zealand, and the Coleus Scutellarioides, a beautiful 
labiate of Peru, with deep, lustrous, and bronzed green 
foliage. 

Hothouses are distinguished into Ordinary Hothouses 
or Plant-houses, either of which may be wet or dry, according to the temperament of the 
vegetables they are destined to receive. 
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AN ORDINARY CONSERVATORY. 


Ordinary Hothouses are kept in winter at a temperature of between 58° and 68° C., and 
the larger Plant-houses at between 68° and 78° C. The plants of the former belong 
principally to the groups of palms, great Tropical graminacese, ferns, cyperacese, musacese, 
Iaurinacese, bromeliacese, clusiacese, pandanacese, liliacese, aroidacese, and marantaceae. Many 
of these attain, in their native home, to imposing dimensions; some are remarkable for the 
elegance of their bearing; others, for the development or colouring of their leaves or flowers; 
others, finally, for the singularity of their aspect. Without constraining ourselves to follow the 
botanical classifications, let us traverse an ordinary conservatory, and consider, in the order in 
which they will present themselves to our examination, the more remarkable plants. 



ARECA LUTE8CKN8. CARTOTA CUMMIHOII. 


Here are the gigantic Graminacese of India; the bamboo ( Bambusa ), which renders to the 
inhabitants of Tropical Asia such precious services; and the sugar-cane ( Saccharum officinarum ), 
so long naturalized in our colonies, of which it forms a most important commercial staple. 

Yonder grand and beautiful tree, with the large palmated and flabeUiform leaves, is the 
Latania borbonica, or Livistona sinensis. 

Not less majestic is the cocoa-tree of America ( Cocos nueifera), with pinnate leaves, and 
enormous woody fruit, enclosing the cocoa nut. Beside it are arranged several other palms: 
the Cocos flexuosa, C. schizophylla, C. coronata, C. Mikaniana; then, the Arcca montana and 
Areca lutescens; the Sabal Blackburniana, whose long sharp-edged leaf-stalks bear broad 
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palmated leaves. Larger still are the leaves 
of its congener, the Sabal umbraculifera, 
with fronds expanding in one magnificent 
sheaf. 

Further on, the Cycas circinnalis reveals 
to our delighted gaze its beautiful crest of 
pinnate leaves, above the palmated leaves of 
the Thrinax argentea. 

The Cycas Riuminiana (fcemina) of the 
Philippines is distinguished by its thorny 
fronds, which arrange themselves like a 
corbel round a ring. A most beautiful New 
Holland fern, the Asplenium nidus avis, or 
bird’s-nest fern, assumes a very similar dis¬ 
position, whence comes its botanical name. 

We should scarcely recognize, at the first 
glance, a palm-tree in the Caryota Cum- 
mingii of the Philippines, whose fronds, 
striking out from the root, bear short and 
cuneiform folioles. 

The Caryota wrens of India furnishes, 
quantities of toddy or palm-tree wine. No 
of “ elegant" than the Sca/orthia, of New 
Holland; close beside it rises the Draccena 
Australis, with its fusiform trunk, sur¬ 
mounted by a thick tuft of sword-shaped 
leaves. 

But now we come to some of those great 
arborescent ferns which characterize the 
Tropical flora, and depict to us the extinct 
vegetation of the geological ages. The most 
remarkable, perhaps, is the Cyathea medul- 
laris of New Holland; its fronds, resembling 
iron bars as regularly arranged as the 
branches of a candelabrum, measure about 
sixteen feet, and bear no folioles for two- 
thirds of its height. The central stalk, bent 
down, in the shape of an Episcopal cross, 
is simply a frond in progress of development. 

The Cyathea dealbata is the tallest fern of 
New Zealand, to which island it is confined. 

How many beautiful plants still press 
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during the season of excessive heat, abundant 
tree of this family has better deserved the epithet 
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THE ORCHID HOUSE. 


upon our attention, and yet we can but point them out! The Cyanophyllum magnijicum (one of 
the Melastomaceae); the Caladium metallicum and C. Belleymii (Aroidacese ); the Carolinea 
insiynis, a giant tree, with digitated leaves and spatulated folioles; the Chanicedorea scandens, 
a palm characterized by pinnate fronds, whose folioles are smooth, large, and widely-spaced; the 
Chamcedorea densifiora (another palm), with linear leaves, straight and cylindrical stem, marked 
with close-set annular knots ; the Crescentia regalis (Crescentiacese), with whole and spatulated 
leaves; the Dracaena marginata, whose slender cylindrical branches, of a silvery gray, elongate 
and twist like long adders, and terminate in tufts of linear leaves; then the Wigandia urens of 
Mexico (Borraginacese), with broad and downy leaves; the Alocasia cuprea and Lowii (Aroid- 
aceae) of Borneo; and the pre-eminently decorative tribe of the Marantaceae : Maranta-zebrina, 
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M. albo-lineata, M.micans, M. regalis, M. fasciata; 
and the Calathea Veitchii, whose leaves resemble 
peacock’s feathers; a delightful little plant with 
indented leaves, purple in the centre, and green 
at the edge, the Coleus Blumeana; and those 
Lycopods, those ficus repens, which adorn the 
sides and floor of the conservatory with so soft 
and so charming a carpet. 

In the Orchid House (or Dry Conservatory) 
we shall find assembled all those strange and 
attractive plants—most of them epiphytous, and 
some terrestrial-—which occupy so important a 
place in the flora of Hindustan, the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the forests of Tropical America:— 
the y Brides quinque vulnerum, the flower of which 
is marked with five spots of blood; the Saccola- 
bium violaceum and guttatum; the Vanda Lowii, 
bicolor, and suavis; the Cattleya Mossice, labiata, 
Loddigeri, and Acklandia; the Lcelia superbus 
and purpurata; the Epidendrum crassifolium 
and cochleatum; the Ancidium luridum, lancear 
num, and Forbesii (of Mexico and Brazil). All 
these orchids are epiphytous. The Sobralia, the 


Liliastrum, the Meottia, and the Cypripedium are terrestrial. 


The conservatory for the Graminacese is almost entirely peopled by the family of the 
Cactaceae, and by the genera Aloes, Cereus, Opuntia, Echinocactus, Melocactus, Mamillaria, and 
the like. 

Before we conclude, let us penetrate into the Water-house, which, apart from its special 
destination, belongs both to the high hothouses, where the temperature never descends below 68°, 
and frequently rises above 95°, and to those conservatories where the atmosphere is constantly 
saturated with humidity. In the middle stretches a vast basin of stone, in which the water is 
maintained at a temperature of not less than 86°. Bound the border *of this basin flourish 
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herbaceous plants, and shrubs, and even great trees, which push towards their favourite element 
numerous adventitious roots: the Pandanvs bromeliafolia and candelabrum, members of a 
numerous family which counts its representatives in the Equatorial regions on either side of the 
Pacific; the Sciiidapsus pertusvs or Phyllodendron pertusum, or Tornelia frvgrans, a singular 
sartnentous plant with large divided leaves, pierced with elliptical holes; the Cyclanthus 
bipartite, with long linear leaves; the Colocasia zebrina, whose leaves are shaped like those ot 
the preceding species, but are bordered with thorns; and the Latania Commersonii, whose broad 
fronds are streaked with purple. 

In the warm water of the basin float the Pontederia crassipes of Brazil and the Pystia 
stratiotes of the Antilles ; on the surface expand the leaves and flowers of other aquatic plants 
with fixed roots: such as the Nymph&a dentata, 7-ubra, adunca, ortigiana, of Hindustan; the 
Nymphi m gigantea, whose magnificent blue flowers measure fully twenty inches in diameter; and, 
finally, the Victoria regia and the Euryalc ferox. 



VICTORIA 11*014. 

The Victoria regia is the vegetable wonder of the New World. Its circular leaves, which 
lie open on the surface of the tranquil waters, are upwards of a yard in diameter; and their limb 
is so thick and tenacious that a little child may stand erect upon it as upon a raft. Its flowers 
are satiny and white when they have just opened; but on the second day they assume a fleshy 
tint, which on the third changes into rose. The leaf-stalk and great ribs of the leaf are armed 
with very long spikes or thorns. 

It was a Spanish missionary, the Pfere Lacueva, who showed this extraordinary plant, 
previously totally unknown in Europe, to the English naturalist Bridges: the latter thought at 
so glorious a spectacle he should have died of joy ; and hastened immediately homeward, that he 
might pay the homage of bo beautiful a discovery to his country and his gracious sovereign.* 

The Euryale ferox is indigenous to Hindustan and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula ; it grows 
spontaneously on the lakes of Nepaul. Less beautiful than the Victoria, it is provided with more 


■ This is not the story generally told of the diaccmry ot ths Victoria ntf*—tbs honour ot which belong* in Hanks, 1901, 
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numerous and more menacing thorns; hence its scientific and specific epithet It is by no 
means, however, an injurious plant. Its seeds furnish a refreshing juice, and its rhizoma a nutri¬ 
tious fecula. The Victoria is likewise used for food by the inhabitants of Guiana and Brazil, who 
call it the water-maize. 

We have been unable to give more than* very superficial view of the flora of our conserva¬ 
tories ; a flora which, after all, is but a feeble representation of Tropical vegetation. It is in the 
immense plains, the virgin forests, and on the banks of the rapid rivers, under an intensely sapphire 
sky, and the fires of a glowing sun, that this vegetation should be examined and studied. In 
vain we lavish upon it here the most attentive and skilful care: it languishes, it shrivels up; 
its sap grows poorer and yet poorer; its fibres relax and its colours pale. And this, because it is 
in want of these blessings of which neither animals, nor plants, nor man himself, can with 
impunity be deprived,—its native land, and liberty. 
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